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ADVERTISING AND 2 WITH 


SALES EFFORT §=@7/77N) RLU STOCKS n 
CREATE DEMAND ON HAND 


but You must 


A good campaign of advertising—sales 


and merchandising can go off the deep end if it is not supported 





by a plan to deliver the goods when the demand is created. We are members of 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC., 


representing a group of outstand- 
Modern warehousing and high speed distribution are vital to ing marine and railroad terminal 
warehouses in the following key 


the success of such a campaign. cities: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
: Cleveland, i Ohio 
In making YOUR plans—may we suggest that you consult with Green Boy. Wis. 
ansas City, Mo. 
us. We have the right kind of warehousing and distribution Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
facilities in a number of key cities. Our service embraces prac- Sen frases Calif. 
cranton, Pa. 


tically all branch house functions. We believe it will pay you teas Gun” 


ss Ows etesod aA 





to investigate. Please feel free to call upon us re- 
garding your needs at these points 
of advantage as well as any other 

- points throughout the United States. 

Our Chicago—Kansas City—Los An- 

{Bayt} yO j 14 geles and New York offices will 

> — A ator teas | gladly provide you with any infor- 

® POCATELLO ° er 7 mation desired. 
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OK Motor Service, Inc., operates from 
its Chicago terminal with top-flight service 
to Milwaukee and intermediate points — 
also. to Waukesha, Wisconsin. Mr. Tony 
Cosentino, OK President, stated that as a 
result of extensive experiments and road- 
tests, he believes Trailmobile’s overall con-. 
struction is superior — and that Trailmobile 


tandems greatly increase tire mileage. 





Freihofer Baking Company, one of 
the largest Eastern bakeries, gives daily 
service throughout the Philadelphia area 
and neighboring counties. Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Grath, Freihofer Garage Superintendent, as- 
serted that Trailmobile is more economical 
to operate — that it is as strong as many 
heavier trailers, but light enough for easy’ 


handling, quicker pick-up and better speed. 


United Motor Freight Terminal Com- 
pany of Birmingham — rolling up top 
common carrier service in Alabama and 
Georgia — has recently joined the trend 
to Trailmobile. According to Mr. E. C. Dix- 
on, the Company Auditor, Trailmobile’s 
new tandem is responsible for real savings 


in operation — having already greatly re- 





duced this company’s tire expense. 





For Lower Operating Costs and Less Maintenance 


Ihe Trend is to TRAIIMOB/LE 





Among the foremost reasons fortrail-  grally built unit, every member of _ prompt, high-standard service. 
er users’ nationwide swing to Trail- _—_ which carries its proportionate share Users everywhere—like those 
mobile is the fact that its superior of bigger payloads—over longer, 


shown here—count on Trailmobile 
overall construction results in much trouble-free life! 


operation to cut costs—and roll-up 


less maintenance and sharply reduced Moreover, every Trailmobile is greater profits. Check with your 

operating costs! backed by 73 Customer Service Cen- _ nearby Trailmobile Branch for all the 
Advanced engineering has given  ters—-where factory-trained special- features that speed the trend to 

Trailmobile tremendous strength— ists save you time and money, with © TRAILMOBILE. 


while eliminating all unnecessary 
weight. The result is a rugged, inte THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY — CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
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Already, in-service reports of greater Super Power 
performance by the new WB Mode! White Trucks 
emphasize the extras that provide comfort and safety 
for the drivers who set the pace in the transport 








Of the = 
industry. Typical is this veteran driver's report of his Mp es rome We.2e7 
experience with the new Model WB-28T owned by 22,000 + February coe mar mae 
Johnsen Motor Lines, Inc., Charlotte, N.C...their'No. 400." destination ° 7:00 py”! Charlotte 





Even Greater Horsepower in White's 
New WB Super Power Models! 








‘ Drivers Everywhere Enthused about Exclusive White Cab Features 





DIAL YOUR CAB CLIMATE! 


Living room comfort the 
year ‘round. Regulated 
flow of clean air through 
carefully designed diffuser 
on instrument panel. Com- 


DESIGNED FOR DRIVING! 


To the left is the compact 
diffuser for the new heating 
and ventilating system. 
Easy-to-use controls are to 
the right. The exclusive 


NEW STEERING EASE! 
It isn’t hard work to steer 
the new White! Newly 
designed cam and twin. 
lever steering reduces 
turning radius, increases 





ADJUSTABLE CUSHIONED RIDE! 


At last the BIG man can 
be comfortable! Position of 
both seat assembly and 
cushion readily adjust to 
driver’s own comfort re- 


hose plete heating and ventilat- hinged sub-instrument maneuverability, and quirements, regardless of 
obile ing system is compact, panel, center, permits makes possible more sta- his size. Seat fitted to the 
{up efficient and automatic. ready inspection. bilized ride. driver with 2 adjustments. 
yl-u 

< Your White Representative will gladly provide literature describing the advantages of the new WB models now in production. 

ll the 

id to THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HIO 
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For more than 45 years the greatest name in trucks 
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AN EXAMPLE OF NEW, — 
PROGRESSIVE ERIE METHODS 


EVELOPING. new handling arid shipping methods is part 
of the Erie’s continuing program to improve all details of 
Erie service t@ shippers of all types of commodities. 


The pictures on this page illustrate how the new Erie “Economy 
Safe-Load” boxcar now going into service in increasing numbers 
will speed and simplify loading, reduce labor and material costs, 
and minimize loss and damage. No anchor plates or nails are 
used, so that the car is always in good condition for successive loads. 


Shippers have tested the practicability and are enthusiastic about 
the use of the “Economy Safe-Load” car for numerous commodities, 
including bagged and cartoned products. 


Experienced Erie inspectors and supervisors will assist shippers 
on the adaptation of this method of loading their products. 


1. Steel strapping (or wire) is sion is put on both ends of the 
threaded through the lugs that strapping as seal is applied. 
are welded flush with the box- 


5. Steel straps attached to lugs on 
car’s side walls. 


. side walls of car are brought 


Canis of a ewok lead of around load of garage doors. 


radiators is secured in place at 6. Showing bulkhead bracing 
end of the car. after several units of garage 
doors have been secured in 


Second unit of radiators has position. 


been secured in position, it can 
be released at destination with- 7+ Various sizes and types of roof- 


out disturbing unit loaded ‘first. ing material held firmly in 

place. Method works equally 
Bulkheading and strapping car as well on cartons, crates, 
loaded with LCL freight, ten- machinery, etc. 


pt eRe peel hy 
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loading, Blocking and Bracing Counsel — Expert Advice on Packaging Problems— Thorough Training— All Erie employees 










out 
fon Erie specialists are always available to advise For up-to-the-minute information on’any responsible for the movement of freight are 
’ on the most practical methods of loading, packaging problem, call on Erie packaging thoroughly schooled in the use of modern 

blocking or bracing. Call on his wide experi- experts. Their help can often save money, ’ : Fe 
ence to assure the safe, perfect shipping of provide better protection for the safe ship- equipment arid handling methods to improve 

ers your products. ment of your products. service, whenever possible. 

cts. 

the REGULAR ERIE SHIPPING AIDS 

ied. 

$ on These services are only representative of the many forth every effort to aid shippers in any way 

ight steps the Erie takes in making possible perfect possible that will assure the safe, dependable 

ors. 

; shipping every day of the year. The Erie heartily transportation of their products. 

ing ‘ 

age endorses “Perfect Shipping” sponsored by the Call your local Erie Representative for complet” 

1 in 


Regional Shippers Advisory Boards and is putting information of these and other Erie services. 


Erie Railroad — 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


oA, 


” @ ROCHESTER 


Z 
Le ——— 


BUFFALOS6 


-— eS Y ORK 


SCRANTON 
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T has always been a policy of the Lackawanna 
Railroad to provide the best possible facilities 


For Faster, Smoother Shipments, for shippers. In keeping with this policy, Lacka. 


wanna now makes available a fleet of new 4,500 
horsepower Diesel locomotives to haul tonnage in 


Lackawanna Now Makes Available «=< 


These new Diesels are being used solely for Lacka- 


wanna main line freight. Capable of speeds up to 


65 miles an hour, even with mighty loads, these 
A F L FE FE T OF N E W locomotives are of particular interest to shippers 


whose goods must get where they are going... 


on time! 


M OD E b N D ] E S E L Careful Handling — Perfect Shipping — Diesel loco. 
motives in road service are Lackawanna’s latest 


contribution to the careful handling of freight, 


which promotes perfect shipping. 
LOCGOMO qT] VES se eB So, for fast overland or to-shipside freight service, 


always ship via Lackawanna . . . the Route of 


Phoebe Snow! 


Dt BINGHAMTON 
SCRANTON. _ 


e 
SUNBURY 


e Lackawanna serves New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
directly. It connects at Buffalo 
with other lines that link 

all of the U. S. and Canada. 
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Ship and Travel by 


American Ships 


Foreign trade follows the flag. Under the famous house flag of the United States 


Lines Company, a great fleet of new, fast freighters now offer regular service 


to and from four Continents . . . to further the interests of American exporters 


and importers ... to build up American foreign trade. 


All under 
one flag 


UNITED STATES LINES 


United Kingdom « Ireland « Continental Europe 


ORIOLE LINES 
AMERICAN FRANCE LINE 


AMERICAN 
HAMPTON ROADS —YANKEE LINE 


Ireland « England « France « Spain « Holland 


Belgium « Germany 


AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 


Hawaii e Philippines « French Indo-China 
China e Japan « Australia « New Zealand 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
Intercoastal Service 


United States Lines Company 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: Digby 4-2840 


Baltimore. ..........2.6. 1701 O'Sullivan Bidg. PRLMOIRIT. 0 2 « <,0:0.0.0.0 0:00 60010 2 0:8 Bourse Bidg. 
DN 56 s,5,.540 aso tear 563 Boylston St. Pittsburgh. ....cccccccccce Union Trust Arcade 
SIN sais x4 010 4aine se Sueise 327 So. LaSalle St. Pertined, Dire... 0.60.58 oe see 5% Col. Basin Term. 
oS Ser ree 905 Majestic Bldg. San Francisco. ..........002. 222 Sansome St. 
ae 715 W. 7th St. Savannah............- South Atlantic S. S. Co. 
New Orleans......... Lykes Bros. S. S. Co. Inc. MINED c5b:0.6 6.4 Sadisies soe Spokane St. Wharf 
MerGolkk. ...ccccccccccsccece 200 East Main St. Washington, D. C........... 912 15th St., N.W. 
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IT’S DELTA AIR FREIGHT for 


ge UW SRE 


"ny, TO and THRU the South 






WORTH 
DALLAS 


PLU DEL for Speed and Service 


from the Great Lakes or:-West Coast 









Delta’s northern terminals of Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Knoxville receive Air Freight from the entire Great Lakes 
and Northeast areas for cannonball delivery to the center 
of the South and on to Miami and Latin America. 

Air Freight shipments from the west connect with Delta 
routes at Fort Worth and Dallas for fast handling to major 
Southern distributing centers. Specify Delta Air Freight 
for fast connections and fast deliveries through these 7000-POUND CAPACITY AIR FREIGHTERS 
points. DC-4’s with a capacity of three and a half tons of cargo 

fly express runs across the South to Atlanta, Charleston, 
Delta Air Freight Advantages Savannah and Miami. Deltaliners also link New Orleans 


with the Pacific Coast through Dallas-Ft. Worth. 
Delta rates are as low as 21 cents a ton-mile, with only 


one rate for all commodities. Pick-up and delivery service FOR RATES and SCHEDULES: 

is optional with you. One simple air bill is used. It pre-. WRITE TO: Air Freight Supervisor, 

vents routing errors by eliminating air bill copying. Air Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
Freight moves on every passenger schedule, so there is no 5 : ’ 
delay at terminals. When time counts on shipments to OR CALL: Air Freight Supervisor ; Q 
or thru’ the South, use Delta Air Freight. at any Delta Ticket Office. 





General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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"| AN OUNCE OF 
PREVENTION IS 
STILL WORTH A 
POUND OF CURE” 





See 
ae 
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= | For perfect shipping 
a North and South 
i it’s the Richmond, 


Fredericksburg and 
Potomac Railroad. 
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1e Port of San Francisco—| 
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ONE. HUNDRED. YEARS... 
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Senti 
Service 


bh oF : r — —— 
rast FREIGHT ae 
Brings a new standard of efficiency to the movement of *carload freight — 


Siding-to-Siding Dependability 


is delivered by B&O, it is watched and checked 
constantly by “Sentinels” —men specially trained 
to see that “Sentinel” cars are placed in accord- 
ance with published schedules. 

> B&O Sentinel Service with its guide, 
The Blue Book of Sentinel Service brings you peak 
performance in carload shipping... Ask Our Man ! 





> In moving “Sentinel” carloads, de- 
pendability means more than a word with the 
Baltimore & Ohio! It means more than just 
fast freight from city to city. It means absolute 
control of your car from Siding-to-Siding. 

> Sentinel Service means that, from the 
time your carload is received by B&O until it 


*Certain commodities excepted. 






ROCHESTER 
DETROIT GUFFALO 
FAIRPORT 


® Automatic Records through new | 
, 


Pig communications @ The B&O 

ras your desk-top guide to 

re ervice @ Personalized Traffic 
$—and many other features . ‘ 


CltrE Gye teen / 
LLOYD W. BAKER, 


Freight Traffic Manager, Sales and Service 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore 1 Md 
’ ° 
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Protects your product, 


improves your shipping package 


Like a crown on a cushion, your 
product goes safely to market 
when you package it with resili- 
ent, attractive KIMPAK*. This is 
true whatever. you manufacture— 
whether it’s as rugged as a refrig- 
erator or as fragile as a flashlight 
bulb. For KIMPAK is designed to 
do a surer job in all Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging — 
Surface Protection . . . Flotation 
Packaging . . . Absorbent Pack- 
aging ... or Blocking and Bracing. 
In every method, it gives you the 
advantages of a clean, flexible, 
highly-efficient cushion. 
Whatever qualities you require 
in an interior packaging material 


~ 


—softness, strength, moisture ab- 
sorption or repellence, cushion, 
ease of handling—you’ll discover 
them in KIMPAK. Find out how 


to suit low-cost KIMPAK to your 


specific problem. Call the local 
distributor of packaging or ship- 
ping materials (listed in the phone 
book) or write to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding 
Division, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


We are producing all the KIMPAK 
Creped Wadding we possibly can, but 
due to the great demand, your dis- 
tributor may have some difficulty in 
supplying you immediately. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


Ki m p ak — 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


*KIMPAK (trademark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding. 


FLOTATION PACKAGING 
Photo courtesy Chas. A. Stevens & Co. 


SURFACE PROTECTION 
Photo courtesy Pelton & Crane Co. 


ABSORBENT PACKAGING 
Photo courtesy C. B. Fleet Co., Inc, 
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BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 


DES MOINES 


OMAHA 


J ¥ DECATUR 


° ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 





SOUTHWEST SOUTHEAST 





HETHER you’re located East or West, 
North or South your compass says 
“Ship Wabash” to and through “The 
Heart of America.” 


Your Compass Always Direct-line service from Buffalo to Kansas 
e City permits your freight to “highball” 
P oints to the WABASH between East and West. And the strategic 
location of the Wabash serves you equally 

well between North and South. 










Call a Wabash representative for details of 
Wabash Service! 


C. J. SAYLES, Gen. Fri. Traf. Mgr., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


[WABASH RAILROAD=®2=% 








AMERICAN 
CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES 


“A Nationwide System of Public Warehouses”’ 


HE 80 coast-to-coast warehouse members of the AMERICAN CHAIN 

are ready to help you meet the competitive-1947-Buyer’s-Market. Thirty- 
five years of experience in all phases of warehousing, shipping and distribu- 
tion insure you of a cooperative service that has become a manufacturers and 
shippers demand. 


Permanent offices are maintained for your convenience in New York and 
Chicago. The managers will welcome inquiries and aid you in solving your 
particular warehousing and distribution problem without cost or obligation. 


Doubtful Qyality 


J. W.. TERREFORTE W. J. MARSHALL 
Eastern Manager Western Manoger 
250 Park Avenve 53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Telephone Plaza 3-1234-1235 Telephone HARrison 1496 
New York 17, New York Chicago 4, Illinois 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
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- President George O. Watson of Greyvan 
Lines presents safety awards to the 8 Grey- 
van drivers with the best safety records in 
the company. Awards were received by 32 
Greyvan drivers, whose combined safety 
records totaled 129 years of driving with- 
out a single chargeable accident! 


129 Years of Driving 
Without a Single Accident! 


® Safe drivers are careful drivers—not only on the highway 

but also in loading, unloading, and arranging household goods. 

For safe bs careful handling That means welcome relief from worry by your employees dur- 

ing their move and complete satisfaction when it is finished. 

of household goods—have Carefully selected, thoroughly trained drivers are only one 

GREYV A N move chem of the many superior features of Greyvan service. Sturdy slip 

covers and thick pads for the protection of furniture, mattresses, 

refrigerators, etc., are standard equipment on every van. Rugs 

are rolled instead of folded, and placed in special protective 

<x slings above the load. Beds are carefully taken apart at origin 

and reassembled at destination. Mirrors are removed from 

dressers before loading and are replaced in your employee’s 

new home. Runners are spread over rugs and floors to prevent 
stains or scratches. 

Best of all this superior service costs nothing extra! Grey- 
van rates are identical with those of 2,200 other firms operating 
under the same tariff in accordance with I. C. C. regulations. 

Next time one of your employees moves, make a valuable 

: investment in employee morale and goodwill by having Greyvan 
GR VAN handle the move. Call the Greyvan representative listed in your 


classified directory for prompt, complete information. 


OVER 400 BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Hirst wide 


a corrugated box 


for BABY CHICKS 


Before a dependable method of shipping baby chicks had been 
discovered, hatcheries were limited to cash and carry sales. Losses 
in shipments were too great to be profitable. Hinde & Dauch devel- 
oped the first corrugated box for chicks. Response was immediate 
and sales rapidly increased. Today, hatcherymen ship day-old 
chicks across the continent in H & D chick boxes . . . with little or LOOK TO 
no loss. Many hatcherymen guarantee 100% “‘live delivery.” espana 


i ad 


Hinde & Dauch’s “firsts” in corrugated packaging have also aided 

the canned food, chinaware and glassware industries . . . the paint, 

furniture and allied trades. And, as other H & D “firsts” are de- 

veloped, industry will continue to benefit through lower packag- Fon. Fe ane 
ing and shipping costs, reduced loss from damage in transit, and ee fi rsts 99 
from greater sales and economy in distribution. The Hinde & 

Dauch Paper Company, 4702 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH - Authority on Packaging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland « Buffalo 6, N. Y. ¢ Chicago 32, Illinois * Cleveland 2, Ohio ¢ Detroit 27, Michigan « Gloucester, N. J. « Hoboken, N. J. 
Kansas City 19, Kansas e Lenoir, N.C. ¢ Montreal, Quebec « Richmond 12, Virginia e St. Louis 15, Missouri ¢ Sandusky, Ohio « Toronto, Ontario « Watertown 72, Mass. 
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[ts teamwork 


PENNANTS AREN'T WON BY S 


~ 


No, it’s teamwork that counts in the great game of 
perfect shipping, just as it counts on the diamond. 

There must be good, tight pitching, of course; 
but there must also be fast and accurate fielding. 
and power at bat—that’s TEAMWORK, and it 
wins pennants for a ball team. 


How about our team? 


Just so must shipper, management and carrier cooper- 
ate on the freight shipping team. And just so must 
the three cooperate as a smooth-working team, if the 
world series against freight loss and damage is to be 
won. With a smooth-working team we can win. 


AIDAVAM 


The opposition is strong. Based on what it did in 
1946, a hundred million dollars is at stake. 

Here is a game for which we must all train carefully, 
plan our strategy with the best brains in the business, 
and develop a team spirit that will not be broken. 


association of 
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that counts... 
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We’ve been operating under handicaps 


We’ve been playing in a war-time league—operating under handicaps. 
Packing and crating materials have been scarce; traffic has been heavy; perfectly 


conditioned cars have not always been available. 





We won a pennant in World War Il 


We had our special series to win, in the years just past—the great series of World War II. And 


we came through with a pennant! 


Now it is up to us to hitch up our belts, oil up our gloves, shout encouragement 


to each other, and go out to win again! 


With the great American team—shipper, carrier, receiver —it can be done. Nobody is 


quoting odds against us. 


There’s smooth teamwork here! 


Nothing better illustrates the true spirit of teamwork than the cooperation railroads have 





received from the Shippers Advisory Boards. Their work for the improvement of 


' shipping techniques has brought the ideal of Perfect Shipping closer to achievement. 
it did in 


a Nis Sie ote reer PI ay Ba [| ! 
of | American Railroads 
































































AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 





Pickup and Delivery in All Major Cities 











AIR LINES 


United 

Air Freight 
expands 
service in the 
Industrial East 


Now! Stepped-up service — faster flights —to carry 
your shipments between New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Chicago. Giant, 4-engine United Cargo- 
liners—with 18,000 pounds capacity — provide over- 
night service between these key cities. United also 
provides fast Air Freight service from Akron, Detroit, 
Toledo, South Bend. 

Speed your shipments by air! Freight flies on every 
United plane — Mainliner and Cargoliner — offering 
you fast, frequent service between 67 cities coast to 
coast and border to border on the Pacific Coast. 
Connecting service by air and coordinated truck car- 
riers to all important cities in the United States. 

World Air Freight. Speedy transhipment of cargo 
at New York, San Francisco and Seattle to rush your 
valuable cargo to foreign lands. 

United Air Lines, Air Cargo Division, 5959 S. 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, IIl., or all United district 
ticket offices. 
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AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPAN y 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


JS. y mutch’ 
Atcommend Y joc cy age | 


yA 





THE YEAR-ROUND, NATION-WIDE RULE WITH MAYFLOWER! 





@ That “‘perfect-shipping” is not only the rule, biggest fleet of company-owned vans and larg- 
but is actually the practice with Mayflower is est staff of company-employed and trained 
“proven month after month by hundreds of cus- movers assure delivery according to plan. 
om, tomer reports like the one reproduced above! This means you can count on Mayflower 
sine That’s because Mayflower Long-Distance Mov- quality — the best — everytime, everywhere. 
Be ing Service has first been designed and engi- You know what you’re buying . . . and you get 
— neered to provide complete safety for goods what you buy. It relieves your employees of 
ilso : ; 
ot, and real convenience for shippers—thenstand- ~ work and worry... lets them “get-on-the-ball” 
ardized throughout in equipment, materials, quicker in their new jobs! It saves you and 
ery and methods—and finally because the nation’s your company time, trouble, and money. Your 
ing local Mayflower agent—is listed in the classi- 
t to fied section of your telephone directory. Call 
as him . . . he’s eager to serve you! 
car- 
no AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
 S. 
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One Handling=Perfect Ship ing 
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DAVIDSON DIRECT-LINE DELIVERY 



















































It’s almost axiomatic to say the safest way to 
ship is the most direct way. 


That’s just where DAVIDSON fits into the 
Perfect Shipping picture. Our efficient organiza- 
tion and up-to-date fleet are zealously devoted 
to getting your goods to market by the most 
direct method—FAST MOTOR FREIGHT. 


In today’s competitive markets, a day’s differ- 


SHIP. BY 


FAST FREAGHT 


ence in delivery may well decide whether you get 


THE DAVIDSON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. ... MAIN OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


“DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1896 


a big order—or lose it. If your markets are on the 
busy, industrial East Coast, our complete facilities 
enable us to handle your commodity with care 
and dispatch. 


DAVIDSON DIRECT-LINE DELIVERY 
means one handling—one responsibility. And our 
responsibility rests on a reputation of over 
50 years’ dependable, prompt service. Perfect 
Shipping calls for shipper-carrier co-operation. 
Perfect Shipping calls for DAVIDSON Service! 


NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA 
YORK e LANCASTER, PA. 
TRENTON e BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON e RICHMOND. 
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Single Axle Spring Suspension 


Makes Axle Assembly fasler~ 


Axle assembly is made easier and more eco- 
nomical by use of the new Standard Single 
Axle Spring Suspension, This amazing unit, 
whose adaptability allows free assembly of 
axles to either high- or low-frame trailers, is 
acclaimed by small and large trailer builders 
eer as “just what they’ve been looking 
or”! 

Standard’s straight-line set-up of springs and 
radius rods insures easy pulling without radius 
rod bending. Alignment of axles, with In- 
serted Spindles, is made without removing a 
single part! 

Rated capacities of spring and helper spring 
are ample for maximum load and overload of 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Standard Sorge 


INCORPORATED 


. ae 
men Scam, BCR. 


MONTGOMER 


AXLES BRAKES 


More Econo" ca! 


the largest tire which may pe used. Spring 
capacity increases with load increase when you 
use Standard’s Single Axle Spring Suspension! 


Hardened wear plates on spring hangers add 
longer life to the spring and hangers . . . pre- 
vent costly wear... and are simply and eco- 
nomically replaced. A unique design of spring 
seat cap assembly likewise prevents bowing or 
bending of the cap or clip bolts, thus elimi- 
nating brakedown and insuring trouble-free 
assembly or disassembly of your Standard 
Single Axle Spring Suspension! 


Wire, Write Or Phone Today For Information On This New Product. EXPORT BRANCH 4900 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone: Henderson 0414 Cable Address: EXIMP C. O. Brandes, Mgr. 


tArle Company 


ALABAMA 
TRAILER PARTS 









DO YOU HAVE BULK 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS? 


Who hasn’t! 


But maybe we can help you... 


The experience in designing and 
building freight cars and operating 
the GATX Fleet of more than 55,000 
tank, refrigerator and other cars 
stands behind General American. 
This experience may well supply the 


answer to your shipping problems. 


Just call or write our nearest office. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPCRATION 
135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 


Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Pittsburgh e St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Tulsa 
Washington. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION .. % 
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Let us help you 
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| pick the site 


If you are planning new plant or distribution facilities with 
spur track service in the West, Texas or Louisiana, we hope 


you will make use of Southern Pacific’s special industrial 
service. 


As the pioneer railroad in this area, we are intimately 
acquainted with the communities in the eight states we 
serve. We can furnish any information you want—from tax 


rates and property costs to the availability of water, labor, 
housing or school buses. 


In this vast territory are conditions and resources suit- 
able for almost every kind of industry. Somewhere in it, we 
are sure, there is at least one site that is tailor-made for your 
business. We will be glad to help you find it. 


In making your plans, however, do not be misled by the 
size of the territory. While it is true available land is prac- 
tically limitless, your basic requirements may easily re- 
strict the number of suitable locations to very few. 


If you will provide us with your basic requirements, we 
will be glad to furnish you complete details on suitable 
sites which are available. Then, if you wish, our representa- 
tives will accompany yours on an inspection trip of the 
locations in which you are interested. 


Our facilities permit us to secure the information you 
wish without disclosing your identity or displaying undue 
interest in any particular location. 

Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
more interested in the success of your operation than we 
are in its specific location. You may be sure, therefore, that 


whatever advice we give you about a site in this region will 
be honest and unbiased. 


For many years, industries large enough to require spur 
track installations, have been locating along Southern 
Pacific Lines at the rate of more than one a day. Our people 
have been of help to many of them. Executives of these 
companies will tell you that we can be trusted with the most 
confidential plans, and that the information we furnish is 
accurate, dependable and up-to-date. 


Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that your 


inquiry will receive careful attention and will be treated 
with strictest confidence. 


W. W. HALE; Vice-President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


&. Pp The friendly Southern Pacific 
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GeneTalift pauers 
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One workman and fork lift truck do the work of 
many. Instead of picking it up and laying it down, 
moving it piece by piece—many items can be con- 
solidated into single loads, palletized, moved as 
one. That’s why so many thousands interested in 
the speedier and more efficient handling of mate- 


rials, components, and finished products are turn- 


ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


GENERAL 20x company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 50 West Illinois St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 

New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 

Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


ECONOMIZE...PALLETIZE 


ing to pallets. That’s why you, too, should check on 
this important subject today. 

Generalift Pallets, Skids, and Lift Boxes are of 
sturdy hardwood construction. Designed for long 
life, rough handling, extra heavy loads—made to 
your specific requirements. For complete informa- 


tion, write for free Pallet Booklet. 


GENERALIZE! 
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ire of ) To progress toward that goal, American Industry and the workers who 

long : pack, label and load freight contribute ever-greater efficiency. American Railroads 

ia ie contribute the finest transportation facilities ever known, constantly improved by all 
the new equipment they can buy or build. 

orma- 


In the Midwest, a vital role in Perfect Shipping is played by THE 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 

This modern freight carrier, with new Diesel locomotives and fleets of 
new cars, moves both Midwest and Transcontinental traffic faster via its strategically 
located lines and time-saving Peoria Gateway. 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
Teletypewriter Service at all Major Offices 
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Large inventories mean warehousing and 
storage costs which cut deeply into profits. 
Fast CAPITAL Airfreight makes smaller inven- 
tories possible, cuts warehousing costs, allows 
quicker turnover of your merchandise, ties up 


less capital—and earns more profits for you. 


One-day delivery service in CAPITAL’s C-54 
Airfreighters, at our new low-cost volume rate, 
enables you to ‘operate with quickly-replen- 


ished lower inventories — and still have the 


NATIONAL AIRPORT 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 
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| NEED STOCK NOW/ SHIP IT 


CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT 
FOR TOMORROW'S DELIVERY 


products your customers want on the SAME 
DAY they want them! 


Buy as you need in today’s price-fluctuating 
market and avoid the gamble of large inven- 
tories and costly warehousing. 


All types of products can be moved to market 
economically in one day via fast Capital 
Airfreight. Ask your nearest Capital Airlines 
Representative today just how fast and how 
economically CAPITAL Airfreight can meet 
your specific delivery requirements. 


apital 


AIRLINES 


KNOWN FOR YEARS AS “PCA”... ONE OF AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINES 













































1947 EDITION 


Authoritative Guide to FOREIGN TRADE 


Terms, Practices and Procedures 





by FRANK HENIUS 


THIS UP-TO-DATE VOLUME, just completely revised and 
enlarged, brings together for ready reference the latest dependable 
facts on every important aspect of foreign trade — terms, usages, 
practices and procedures. 


Clear, concise, practical ... the book gives you thorough informa- 
tion on buying, selling, importing, exporting, packing, shipping, 
banking, invoicing, customs, insurance, and other activities of 
foreign trade organization, management and operation. Never 
before has so much information on foreign trade been brought 
together in a single volume, ready for instant use. 


Arranged in alphabetical order for easy reference, the DICTIONARY 
puts at your fingertips the specific data you want on practically any 
question that may arise in connection with foreign trade operations. 


WHEN you consult the DICTIONARY on any question, you 
can always be sure that it gives you detailed, dependable informa- 
tion. In many cases, where the author deemed it necessary for a 
better understanding of the topic, several pages have been devoted 
to a single item. Lucid examples and illustrations have been 
liberally used to clarify the meaning of knotty points. Nearly 
300 forms used in foreign trade are reproduced, showing the latest 
postwar changes, including many documents that have just come 
into use. If you are engaged directly or indirectly in foreign 
trade activity, you will find this new DICTIONARY the perfect 
reference book for specific, authoritative, up-to-date information. 
Let us send you a copy for your inspection. 


$] 50 962 pages 


6 x 9 inches 









EXAMINE FREE 
FOR 5 DAYS 


Complete Coverage of 
FOREIGN TRADE 


















° BUYING e EXPORTING a 

© SELLING e IMPORTING 

©. SHIPPING e CUSTOMS MAIL CARD BELOW 
e FORWARDING -—§ e. BANKING | 

e INVOICING © COLLECTING 

© CHARTERING e INSURANCE YES! Send for Free-Examination 
a ee DICTIONARY of FOREIGN TRADE 

© CREDITS e FINANCE 




















PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., New York 11, N.Y. 


Send me on approval a copy of DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN TRADE 
(1947 Edition, Revised and Enlarged), by Frank Henius. At the end of 
five days, I will either return the book or send you check for $12.50, plus 
10¢ for postage and packing. 


(If you send remittance with this card, we will pay the postage and packing 
charge. Money refunded if you are not satisfied with the book.) 






6,000 Entries Indexed 
for Quick Reference 





“VITALLY NEEDED for every importer and exporter, 
international banker and forwarding agent.” 


Ww. G. Schoppmeyer, Export Manager, ce a ee ee “i 
Canada Dry International, Inc. (Please Print) 
“OF TREMENDOUS VALUE in our daily activities per- 
taining to foreign trade.” STTTITE scchasn-iscoieiiae ecient aaah ta tia so 
John L. Brown, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


CITY . a . jena BENNIE icsssisnissinasestheacidees ini 
(Note: ‘fue perry ‘with parry mn ,U. S. funds, if purchasing outside of U.S.) 


DF-70/6-B 
70 FIFTH AVENUE Ht HD NEW Y YORK 11. — man Tins Chior SORA | 






















Defines, Explains, Illustrates 


COVERS EVERY PHASE 


The usefulness of the DICTIONARY can best be 
illustrated by taking a specific example. 


Let us assume that you want to know what an 
“Air Waybill” is. As the book is arranged in alpha- 
betical order, a glance under the letter “A” quickly 
leads you to the page listing this item. Here you 
will not only find an explanation of an “Air 
— but also how it is used in international 
trade. ; 


Moreover, in the book you will also find a sample 
form of such a bill as used by a leading airline’ com- 
pany, with instructions to the shipper for its prepa- 
ration. Thus, in one place, you have at your finger 
tips EVERYTHING you need to know about the 
subject in which you are interested. 


QUICK, EXPERT ANSWERS 


Likewise, the DICTIONARY gives quick, depend- 
able answers to a thousand-and-one other questions 
on usages and procedures relating to the various 
aspects of international trade, such as the following: 


® What is the procedure in securing a foreign 
credit report? 


© What is meant by the term, “advice of author- 
ity to pay”? 

© What Customs Regulations cover the entry of 
goods and what forms must be filed? 


e What is meant by an exchange-clearing agree- 
ment? 


e How is a Shipper’s Export Declaration 
prepared? 


e What Federal Laws govern the importation of 
foods, drugs and cosmetics into the United 
States? 


® What are the advantages of shipping goods to 
a free port or bonded zone? 


© What are the duties and legal responsibilities 
of the freight forwarder? 


Lists 3000 Abbreviations in Four Languages 


Another potent time-saver is the DICTIONARY’s table 
of some 3,000 abbreviations of commercial, banking and 
shipping terms as used in English, French, Spanish and 
German. This is the most extensive compilation of its 
kind ever published. 


MAIL ORDER CARD BELOW FOR 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 








Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
270 Fifth Avenue 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 3 SEC. 510 P.L.& R.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


New York 11, Nl. YU. 






STANDARO FUTURE DELIVERY CONTRACT 
Chea 


Be memrednd oBorans on aed nhwer Sop: | 1 Oe 
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New Forms Illustrate Foreign Trade Documents 


An invaluable feature of this revised edition is its splendid collection of 
nearly 300 forms used in foreign trade. The forms reproduced show all the 
latest postwar changes, include many documents that have just come into use. 
Clear, concise explanations show you how and when each form is used, as 
well as how to prepare it. The forms are cross-referenced to sections of 
the book where foreign trade practices and procedures in connection with 
the use of the documents are discussed. 





AUTHOR HAS 40 YEARS OF 
FOREIGN TRADE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Henius, author of DICTIONARY OF 
FOREIGN TRADE, has had a long and 
diversified experience in international trade, 
devoting to it practically his entire life. 
As far back as 1906, he was actively en- 
gaged in chartering of sailing ships in Ant- 
werp for John P. Best & Company. 


FRANK HENIUS As one of America’s pioneer foreign trad- 

ers, Mr. Henius not only sold American- 
made goods in practically every country throughout the world, but also 
played an important role in organizing the vast network of foreign firms and 
agents established for the purpose of creating and maintaining a demand for 
the products of United States manufacturers. 


Now almost forgotten, some of the famous pioneer products of modern 
export which Mr. Henius sold included the Rambler Bicycle, the Mitchell 
Motorcycle, and Hupmobile. 


Before the outbreak of World War II, he served some of America’s 
leading firms in the capacity of Foreign Trade Counselor. He numbered 
among his clients firms such as the Rustless Iron & Steel Company, the 
Lukens Steel Company, and many other leading organizations. 


962 Pages Price $12.50 
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Valuable Contributions from 
200 Dependable Sources 


To provide users of this book with dependable 
authoritative information, the author has en- 
listed the aid of Governments, Associations, Busi- 
ness Organizations and other houses engaged in 
the various branches of international trade. It 
includes information from: 















— U.S. Government Departments 
— Chambers of Commerce 

— Trade Associations 

— Steamship Lines 

— Railroads and Airlines 

— Forwarders & Shippers 

— Stock Exchanges 
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_Alton Railroad 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 
Chicago G Northwestern Ry. 





IMinois Central Ry. 

New York, Chicago G-St. Louis RR.~ 
New York Central System 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Peoria and Pekin Union Ry. 


Throughout our entire system of 
classification yards and connections 
with fourteen trunk line railroads, every 
P. & P. U. Ry. man is alert to the 


care and skill required to prevent loss 


SERVING 14 
RAILROADS 





BETWEEN 


Careful handling 
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/" _ CAREFUL 
. SWITCHING 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.\ . 
Chicago, Burlington G Quincy RR. 
Chicago, Rock Island G Pacific Ry. 
Illinois Terminal Railroad 

Inland Waterways Corp. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Peoria Terminal RR. 

Toledo, Peoria G Western RR. 


and damage to freight in transit. 

The P. & P. U. Ry. is cooperating 100% 
in the drive for Perfect Shipping for April 
and every month throughout the year. 


Between East and West, Peoria Gateway is best. 


prevents loss and damage 





E. F. STOCK, General Traffic Manager 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


UNION STATION @ ROOM 36 e@ PEORIA 2, ILLINOIS 
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Tue compPetirion of free economy 
is getting into gear, as production 
hits record highs and goods are fed 


into the market. 


For swift, efficient, economical 
distribution in America’s greatest 
market, and trans-shipment of goods 
for export, you can rely on the vast 
and varied facilities and services of 
Harborside. We invite you to share 
its 27,000,000 cu. ft. of combined 
dry- and cold-storage, manufactur- 
ing, office, and showroom space. 
(4,000,000 cu. ft. of cold-storage 


- = 


a 


space.) Merchandise is safelye and 
speedily handled by a highly “tfained 
staff using modern methifls and 
mechanized equipment. Breproof 


construction earns low — rates. 


Contact us promp as need 


for our facilities “Fy We'll do 


SS 


=i 
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our best to meet your requirements. 


Harborside offers direct connec- 
tions with all railroads and steam- 
ships, by lighterage. 36-car placement. 
Three minutes by tube to Lower 
Manhattan . . . 8 minutes to Holland 


Tunnel and trunk highways. 
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April—Perfect Shipping Month 


We have become so used to thinking in terms of 

e high numbers that the mere statement that rail- 

road claim payments for 1946 will probably reach $95,- 

000,000 is likely not to make the same impression as it 

would have ten years ago, when payments of about 

$21,000,000 were startling enough to bring about the 
first Perfect Shipping campaign. 

Only recently we happened to be looking over 
some figures for federal revenues. We noted that the 
total income of the federal government in 1915 was 
only about seven times as much as the money paid out 
by the railroads for lost and damaged freight last year. 
If we add to that the millions also paid out by highway 
carriers, the proportions are even more striking. 

Of course, the real point is that the actual money 
loss to the carriers is only a small part of the economic 
loss to the country—more particularly to business. 
Many important materials and goods are still in short 
supply. Destruction in transit is exactly the same as 
destruction in disaster. It makes no difference whether 
critical materials are lost in fire, flood or through im- 
proper packing and rough handling. They must be re- 
placed from a stockpile already short. Compensation in 
cash does not replenish the supply. 

We have also pointed out in these columns many 
times that the loss in the ingenuity and effort in produc- 
ing the goods, and in the damage to good will of cus- 
tomers, when freight is lost or damaged in transit, is 
incalculable. 

Freight loss and damage still remains a serious 
blight on the American economy. Regardless of the 
apathy with which we habitually contemplate large 
figures these days, it certainly remains a matter for 
the most serious concern of business generally, and 
men in transportation particularly. 

This year, as in earlier years, the Traffic World 
makes its contribution to the April Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign with this special issue, containing 
many articles and advertisements aimed especially at 
the problem of elimination of freight loss and damage. 
Special stress’ is laid on the comparatively new science 
of package engineering and package testing. 

In these fields, we are convinced, lies at the mo- 
ment a large opportunity for improvement in conditions 
that have pushed the freight claim payment figure 
perilously close to the record of the early 1920s. The 
test of proper packing is performance. Much has been 
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done by the setting of specifications and the inclusion 
of them in classification rules; but when everything is 
said and done, the result is what counts. 

There is no point, at this time, in discussing what 
happened to those specifications under the stress of 
wartime packing material shortages and declines in 
quality, nor to express an opinion as to what if any 
changes ought to be made in those specifications for 
application in that happy future time when those ma- 
terials will again be plentiful and cheap. 

We strive merely to make the point that the re- 
ceiver of freight damaged in transit is little interested 
in those specifications. He is like the man in jail, who 
replied to the exclamation of his lawyer—‘‘They can’t 
put you in jail for that!” with “Well, here I am.” 

Just so does the receiver say, when he is reminded 
that the container containing his damaged goods met 


all of the required specifications: “But the goods are 
ruined!” 


UITE OBVIOUSLY, there is only one way to make 
sure that a package will protect its contents under 
conditions of transportation, and that is to test it under 
conditions as nearly like actual transportation as pos- 
sible. Of course, this can be done by making actual 
shipments. But such a program means delays, added 
expense and uncertainties that can be eliminated in 
the laboratory. 

In that environment controls can be applied close- 
ly and the results studied promptly and with much 
more care than they can be at the end of a transporta- 
tion journey. The practice has proved itself many times 
over, not only in the way in which it has eliminated 
hundreds of obvious and obscure causes of repeated 
damage, but in the fact that, not infrequently, it results 
in packing practices that are actually less expensive 
than the more hazardous ones theretofore used. 

If these articles, printed in this issue, will serve 
to persuade only a few men in charge of packing and 
shipping that pre-testing of packages is sound and 
economic practice, we shall have contributed something 
worthwhile, not only to the 1947 April Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign, but permanently to the cause of 
transportation. 

We wish to express here our gratitude to our regu- 
lar advertisers, whose increased space and special copy 
has helped to make this issue possible, and to the 
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Grinnell Bros., Michigan’s leading 
music house, speed their deliveries 
from Detroit to their outstate retail 
outlets with 2 Fruehauf Trailers equip- 
ped with Elevating Endgates. Loads go 
up or down in just 10 seconds. Driver 
operates control from the Endgate. 


FOR TRAILERS 
AND TRUCKS! 


Loads are easily slid 
into the Van The 
Fruehauf Endgate 
s hinged and serves 
1% a conventional 


tailgate 


GASOLINE 
MOTOR 
OPERATED! 


ial nost cases power 


to operate the Endgate 


s supplied by the truck 
motor On the Grinnell 
Trailers, like many 
other Trailer installa- 
tions power s pro- 
vided by a small air- 
cooled gasoline motor 
in the metal cabinet 
Thus Endqgate can be 
operated while Trailer 
s left standing with 
out the tractor attached 


FRUEHACF 


FOR TRUCKS 





SLEVATING tsNDGATE 


“HYDRAULIC MUSCZES" 
do your Litting/ 









Just a twist of the wrist starts or stops this 
“Tailgate Elevator” at any desired height 
from the ground up to truck-bed level. One 
simple control operates the smooth hydrau- 
lic power —eliminates expensive “brawn 
power” entirely. 


Note the tapered lip on a Fruehauf Endgate. 
Loads can be trucked or slid onto the End- 
gate. No lifting needed. 


LIFTS AND LOWERS 
1-TON LOADS! 


This hydraulic ‘‘muscle man’’ does all your 
lifting safely. Stops automatically at ground 
or truck-bed—cannot be overloaded. Saves 
time and prevents accidents to men. Speeds 
deliveries with no costly waiting for helpers. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


10 Factories — 66 Factory Service Branches 
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others, not among our regular advertisers, who have 
acquired space in this issue. They have not only con- 
tributed to the issue, but they have exhibited wisdom 
in taking advantage of the considerable extra circula- 
tion, among non-subscribers, which will be accorded 
to this Traffic World. 


It has been our custom, for a number of years, to 
present a sort of composite editorial on perfect ship- 
ping in this issue, to which men intimately concerned 
with the freight loss and damage problem have con- 
tributed. We are proud again to lay before our readers 


the following comments, written especially for this 
issue. 


Car Shortage Highlights Perfect Shipping 


The freight car situation is more. difficult than at any time 
for many years. We are confronted with shortages of all types 
of equipment. Regardless of the causes for this situation, there 

is no immediate relief in sight, and 
therefore “Perfect Shipping’ becomes 
one way in which the shipper can most 
surely help himself. 

Knowing from his own experience 
that freight car supply is short; know- 
ing the delays he is suffering in ob- 
taining the cars he needs—the shipper 
who does not make perfect use of those 
cars is aggravating the situation to his 
own disadvantage. 

For this year of 1947 it is obvious 
that “Perfect Shipping” begins with 
expedited loading of cars and expedited 
unloading of cars. It ought to be pos- 
sible to show workers that a Saturday 
off may mean something more than one 
day off in production because of the 
piled-up car-days of delay which, if 
eliminated, would mean a smoother 
flow of inbound raw materials and 
outbound fiinished products. 

If, in packing, routing, ordering, or releasing of freight 
cars a shipper fails to attain the highest possible efficiency, he 
is going to suffer, because imperfect handling of freight cars 
sets up a “chain reaction” that affects every car user in the 
country. 

“Check every detail of shipping and receiving practices,” 
is the best advice I can give shippers and receivers of freight 
in this period of shortage, so that there may be no loss of pro- 
duction. In continued high production lies our best defense 
against inflation—so it may be seen that, quite outside the 
limits of the field of transportation, “Perfect Shipping” can 
make an even larger contribution to the economic health of 
the nation.—J. M. Johnson, director, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 


J. M. Johnson 


“A Moral Obligation,” Says Aitchison 


“Perfect Shipping” is at bottom a moral obligation. If 
every shipment—and the handling of every shipment—was so 
considered, the annually repeated effort to emphasize better 
shipping methods would not be necessary. 

However, since we may not expect 
perfection, the periodic stressing of the 
need for constant revision and im- 
provement of shipping practices serves 
a practical end. 

From the purely selfish point of 
view of the shipper, correct shipping 
methods are as essential as good repre- 
sentation by the sales force. Consign- 
ees are apt to be lost as customers if 
poor shipping methods result in the 
arrival of damaged merchandise and 
the loss of sales. This is particularly 
true when local sales outlets are en- 
deavoring to keep inventories at the 
lowest possible point. 

Beyond that, the shipper must real- 
ize that damage or delay to equipment 
arising out of improper shipping meth- " 
ods reduces the number of cars available to shippers, with a 
resulting additional burden on the car supply that may very 
well result in delay to the shipper himself. Further, in the 


Cc. B. Aitchison 
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long run the cost to the carriers is passed on to shippers and 
consumers in the shape of the rates paid. The experience rec- 
ord of shippers who have thought this matter of perfect ship- 
ping through, and who have corrected faulty shipping methods, 
is sufficient to prove that the smaller loss and damage claims 
more than pay for the cost involved in outlawing methods that 
do not properly protect the merchandise or the carriers’ equip- 
ment. 


At a time like the present, when all costs are high, anything 
that will reduce loss of time, or merchandise, and of money, 
should be vigorously supported. 


It may seem needless to put so much stress on what ought 
to be self-apparent to everyone. I confess I once had that 
thought. But lately I made an opportunity to examine per- 
sonally a large number of packages in transit, and was shocked 
at the large proportion which obviously were unfit for trans- 
portation and should have been refused because carelessly 
packed or packaged in worn out or flimsy containers. It seems 
obvious that anything which is worth transporting is worth 
being packed properly to stand the usual and necessary strains 
of transportation.—Clyde B. Aitchison, chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Claim Payments only Part of Loss 


In settlement of claims for loss and damage to freight, 
last year the railroads paid out $95,000,000—an amount of 
money equal to one-third of their total 1946 net earnings. 

But this freight claim bill—big as it 
is—fails to tell the whole story. Many 
more millions of dollars of damage— 
direct and indirect—are suffered which 
can not be measured in money. 

And on top of the monetary loss, 
there is the waste of hard-to-get ma- 
terials, the doing of things over again 
and the serious delays that attend the 
replacement of ruined goods. The 
whole thing is a drag upon business, 
intolerable at a time when the nation’s 
economy cries out for production that 
even under the best of conditions lags 
behind the demand. 

The chain of distribution from the 
place where goods are made to the 
places where they are sold, is long, 
and—like many another chain—it has 
kinks that impair its strength and use- 
fulness until they are discovered and straightened out. But we 
have the advantage of knowing where some of the kinks are 
likely to occur. 


There is the box—the shipping container. If it is not strong 
enough to stand up under the ordinary stresses of transporta- 
tion, it is a poor risk right to begin with. 

If shipments are not fully and accurately and legibly ad- 
dressed, they start off under a handicap. 

If packaged goods are carelessly handled over loading 
platforms, warehouse and freight house floors, or if any sort of 
lading is loosely or otherwise improperly stowed, the contents 
— car are not getting a fair and square chance to go through 
safely. 

If freight cars are handled roughly—brought together at 


too high a speed—the result of the impact can play havoc-by- 
the-carload. 


These are not the only causes of loss and damage but they 
are four of the principal trouble spots of which railroads and 
shippers can make an attack upon the problem that drains off 
so much of the profits and wastes so much of industry’s hard- 
earned production. 

Instead of improving, as business beats back out of the 
wartime morass, this loss and damage situation has continued 
to deteriorate down to a point where it can be construed as a 
reflection upon our business methods and a challenge to business 
management—including that of the railroads. The time has 
come for all of us—shippers and railroaders alike—to stop the 
heavy toll exacted by carelessness, rough handling and other 
improper practices. 

Railroads—starting with their top executives—are com- 
mitted to a determined and continuous campaign against the 
causes of loss and damage. 

A survey of prevention departments looking to fully ade- 
quate personnel has been undertaken. Supervisory forces are 





R. V. Fletcher 


‘being reinforced all along the line to insure careful handling 


and proper loading in freight houses, and safe practices » 
yards and terminals. Training programs are under way with 
the object of increasing the know-how and of encouraging in- 
terest, efficiency and personal responsibility of the individual 
employees who handle freight or cars containing freight. 
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Operating, Station Service, Claim prevention, Mechanical 
and other departments which are involved in the shipping pro- 
cedure are participating actively in this program of analysis, 
education and improvement, and I have no doubt that the result 
will prove to be effective and of lasting benefit. 

The problem is serious; the goal is an important one; the 
rewards are practical and obvious. 

The situation is one that demands attention from others 
than the shipping clerk, the platform trucker, the car stower, 
the switch crews, and the others who actually handle the freight 
and cars containing freight. It demands attention from the 
managements of the shipping companies, and of the carriers, 
working together to bring this vexing joint problem within 
reasonable bounds.—R. V. Fletcher, president, Association of 
American Railroads. 


Truck Prevention Record Improvement 


One year ago, Perfect Shipping Month occurred while the 
American Trucking Associations was engaged in an intensive 
campaign aimed at prevention of claims. That program has 
continued without a let-down in its 
extent or in the vigor with which it 
has been prosecuted. I am happy to 
be able to announce, as a result of that 
program, a marked improvement in 
the whole claims prevention picture as 
we enter the 1947 Perfect Shipping 
Month. 


There has been improvement, too, in 
some of the physical handicaps to per- 
fect shipping which accounted for most 
of the intensified shipping problems 
during the war. I refer specifically to 
availability of shipping containers even 
though the supply still is not as good 
as we had hoped it would be; to a 
tremendous improvement in quality of 
personnel, since the return of war 
veterans to carrier, shipper and re- 
Ted V. Rodgers ceiver organizaitons, and to an equally 
important improvement in the quality of freight handling equip- 
ment, 


Perhaps most important of all is the fact that management 
has learned the importance of claim prevention. Nothing will 
- contribute more to a Perfect Shipping Month or to perfect 

shipping and freight handling throughout the year, every year, 
than a constant attempt by management to insure the best 
possible packaging and handling of every piece of freight that 
is moved. The carriers, in turn, must intensify their effort to 
eliminate loss and damage, and this, I know, is a program to 
which our for-hire carriers give full indorsement.—Ted V. Rod- 
gers, president, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


A Cooperative Project 





One of the finest things that has happened to me in a long 
and active life, devoted mostly to freight claims and their pre- 
vention, is the experience of watching the great body of ship- 
pers rally around each year when the 
call for the annual Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign goes out. 

I know, of course, that I should be 
using this space to urge all of those 
who have supported the April cam- 
paign in other years to = behind it 
even more enthusiastically this year, 
and to urge others who have not par- 
ticipated heretofore to get into the 
swim. But, somehow, I feel more like 
expressing my gratitude to those who 
have and will take part. 

It is, after all, a very remarkable 
thing that the shippers should so enthu- 
siastically and wholeheartedly assist 
in the solving of a great problem, the 
burden of which falls heaviest on the 
railroads—which are my bosses. I can- 
not conceive of another great industry 
where such conditions could exist. 


Of course, elimination of freight claims is as much a good 
thing for shipper as it is for transporter. The Perfect Shipping 
campaigns have helped make that clear to American industry. 
The effort to reduce claims is rightly a joint one because the 
benefits flowing from it are enjoyed jointly. Nevertheless, we 
of the Freight Claim Division are particularly aware of the fact 
that the prevention effort never really did take on momentum 
until that day, a decade ago, when the shippers joined hands 
with us. 

When we look back at that record of cooperation, we of 


Cc. H. Dietrich 
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the division even feel a little consolation, despite the mounting 
toll of claim payments. 

So, speaking for myself, I’d like to use this space particu- 
larly, this year, to express my gratitude to the many who have 
joined us in this effort. All honor to them!—C. H. Dietrich, 
executive vice-chairman, Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads. 


Freight Loss and Damage—A Challenge 


As we enter the 1947 April Perfect Shipping Month—the 
eleventh annual campaign—we are confronted with the fact 
that since 1940 the freight loss and damage payments have 
steadily increased each year, the loss 
for 1946 being approximately five times 
the amount of claims seven years ago. 
At the same time the percentage of 
loss and damage to freight revenue 
more than doubled. Present day losses 
are enormous, both in the number of 
claims and amount of money involved. 

Many explanations are offered as to 
reasons for these severe progressively 
increasing losses and during the war 
period the principal statement was in 
reference to the quality of containers 
and inefficient labor. From now on, 
however, the objective must be a com- 
prehensive study of the problem by 
shippers and carriers and finding ways 
and means to correct the causes of 
such loss and damage, thereby greatly 
W. C. Kendall reducing the out-of-pocket losses to 
railroads and the shipping public. 

It is gratifying to note that the National Association of 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards has again stressed the need for a 
constructive program, not only for the month of April, but as 
an all-year-round effort. This program is being thoroughly 
supported by the loss and damage prevention committees of 
the thirteen regional advisory boards and the entire member- 
ship of those boards. The strongest possible railroad coopera- 
tion in loss and damage prevention and Perfect Shipping Month 
activities is assured. The railroad executives acting through the 
board of directors of the Association of American Railroads re- 
cently issued very positive instructions as to increased railroad 
activity in this respect—Warren C. Kendall, chairman, Car 
Service Division, Association of American Railroads. 


A Job for the Advisory Boards 


Perfect Shipping Month is primarily an activity of the 
shippers’ advisory boards. It originated in the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers’ Advisory Boards, ten years ago, and has 
been a major project of that associa- 
tion and its component regional boards 
ever since. 


This is as it should be. Perfect ship- 
ping begins in the shippers packing 
room and ends at the receiving plat- 
form of the receiver. In between are 
the actual movement of the goods and 
the attention given to them by the 
carrying agencies. The work of those 
agencies must, also, be performed with 
care and efficiency if the goods are to 
come through in perfect order. But 
when all is said and done, what the 
shipper dces is controlling. 


It has been my observation down the 
years that the shippers are fully aware 
of their responsibilities and their op- 
portunities in the campaign for safe 
transportation carried on especially each year in April, but 
extending over all twelve months of every year. A shipment 
lost or received in bad order is no more annoying in April than 
it is in January or August—hence the need for extending the 
Perfect Shipping activities over the whole calendar. 

Nevertheless, it is a wholesome and useful thing to make 
special concentration on the problem in April of each year. 
The campaign serves to remind us of our need for continuous 
vigilance, and from it we can draw new enthusiasm and in- 
spiration to carry us through another year of sustained effort to 
reduce the freight loss and damage burden to the country as a 
whole and to our own industries in particular. 

The National Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
urges every individual member of every board to take an 
active part in the 1947 April Perfect Shipping Month campaign 
and to do whatever he can to interest others in that effort. 
Through such a united drive, we can do something about the 
claim deluge which is threatening to engulf us.—Carl Giessow, 
president, National Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


Carl Giessow 
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PERFECT SHIPPING GOAL 


By |. M. PETERS 


General Chairman, National Management Com- 
mittee, 1947 Perfect Shipping Month Campaign 


e I have just been going over the records of the first Perfect 

Shipping Month campaign, carried on in April, 1937. It 

is significant, I think, that plans for such a campaign were first 

discussed and adopted at the same meeting which resulted in 

the formation of the National Association of Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. 

When the call for the meeting to be held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1937, went out to officers and committee chairmen of 
the regional advisory boards, its purpose was stated as being 
the consideration of a freight loss and damage prevention cam- 
paign to be put on in April of that year. The formation of the 
National Association appears, from the record, to have arisen 
in the minds of those present only after the meeting convened. 

Fittingly enough, therefore, the existence of the National 
Association and the continued observation of April as Perfect 
Shipping Month, are more or less responsible for each other. 

Ten years ago the feeling on the part of those concerned, 
that there was need for a nationwide cooperative campaign for 
reduction of freight loss and damage, was based largely on the 
fact that, in 1936, freight claims paid by railroads had risen 
to a $21,000,000, some $4,000,000 over the $18,000,000 paid 
in 4 

When we look back further, to the time immediately fol- 
lowing World War I, when railroad claim payments hit a high 
of somewhere around $120,000,000 a year, the 1936 record doesn’t 
look so bad. Nevertheless, the originators of Perfect Shipping 
Month were keenly aware of the importance of the economic 
waste represented by lost and damaged freight. And, more- 
over, in that day we had not as yet become accustomed to 
thinking in astronomical figures. 


Claim Payments Nearing Old High 


Now, as we prepare to engage in the eleventh consecutive 
annual Perfect Shipping Month campaign, the wisdom exhibited 
ten years ago by those who planned and carried through the 
first campaign is apparent. We are facing the fact that, in 
1946, the railroad payments for lost and damaged freight appar- 
ently mounted to well over $95,000,000—that, unless our ap- 
proach to the problem of the prevention of loss and damage 
takes on new directions and the effort behind its solution is 
redoubled, one of these -years we shall find the figure mounting 
beyond that of the record-breaking years of the early ’twenties. 

Indeed, if freight loss and damage is considered from a 
purely mathematical viewpoint—that is with claim payments as 
the criterion—1946 has already risen higher than the earlier 
record. In that day little freight was moving by highway and 
the problem of loss and damage to highway freight was nearly 
non-existent. Today, with a considerable proportion of freight— 
especially high-class freight—moving by motor truck, that prob- 
lem has also become acute for truck operators and those who 
ship by truck. 

Although the highway carrier industry, through the Freight 
Claim Section of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
has made valiant efforts to enforce claim rules and has ex- 
hibited a praiseworthy tendency to enter wholeheartedly in 
claim prevention activities—as indicated by an article written 
by the secretary of the section which, I am told, will appear 
in the same issue of the Traffic World in which what I write 
will be printed—the fact remains that the volume of claim 
payments in the highway transport industry has risen greatly, 
also, in the post-World War II days. 

The A. T. A. Freight Claim Section is not yet able to com- 
pile and publish statistics on the point that bear the same rela- 
tion to the accurate total as those compiled and published by 
the Freight Claim Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. In the first place, the acceptance by several thou- 


Continued on page 1045 





Mr. Peters, author of the ac- 
companying article, is traffic 
manager of the Corn Products 
Refining Company, Chicago. 


His long experience in traffic 
and his interest over the years 
in transportation organization 
work make him ideally fitted 
to direct the work of the 1947 
April Perfect Shipping Month. 

Mr. Peters is a believer in 
year-around claim prevention 
activities; but he realizes fully 
the value of the impact of such 
campaigns of which he is di- 
recting the eleventh. 

In this article he points out 
that the rocket-like rise in 
claim payments in the last few 
years puts the whole matter 
on the plane of an “emer- 
gency,” and expresses the 
hope that all those concerned 
with the shipment and trans- 
portation of freight will rise 
to that emergency. 

He seeks especially a great 
increase in the number of men 
actively to take part in the 
campaign. To that end he 
pleads for all those now so en- 
gaged to enlist new recruits. 





1947 Perfect Shipping Emblem 


Careful handling 
prevents loss and damage 
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The imposing main building of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, a branch of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
at Madison, Wis., where original research 
and many tests on packages and packing 
material are carried on continuously. 


Pre-Determining Package Pe 


The protection of property is an in 
hd portant function of general eco- 
nomics. At the individual level, the lady 
of the house sees to it that her foodstuffs 
are kept in an efficient refrigerator, and 
sends her furs to storage between cold 
seasons, while her husband keeps his 
valuable papers in a safe deposit box 
and makes sure that he has a weather- 
tight garage for his car. 

At the civic level, there are groups 
especially trained to afford that protec- 
tion—policemen and firemen. 

The protection of property in transit 
presents special problems. In the first 
place, when the transporter is someone 
other than the owner of the goods—as is 
usually the case these days—he is liable 
for their safe transit and delivery under 
our common and statutory law. The fact 
makes the transporter more careful and 
more cautious. 

In the second place, the mere fact of 
transportation subjects the property 
moved to hazards far beyond those it 
encounters while static in the owners’ 
possession. 

Nearly all of the common commercial 
packages and standards of weights and 
measures are outgrowths of transporta- 
tion. As long as the family consuming 
the wheat raised it on its own land, there 
was no need for such a measuring unit 
as the bushel nor for such a package as 
the grain bag. When the family boiled 
its own syrup, there was no reason for 
measuring its quantity in terms of gal- 
lons nor for standardizing such a pack- 
age as a barrel. 

These things were devised when the 
producer and the consumer became two 
different parties and there was need for 
moving the goods from one to the other. 
Also, by the very fact of that movement, 
it became necessary so to devise the 
package to protect the goods against the 
hazards of the particular vehicle in 
which it was to be carried and the route 
over which it moved. 

This presented no especially difficult 
problem in days when transportation 
was relatively rare over long distances 
and in large quantities. When transport 
assumed speed, however, and when dis- 
tances of movement became greater, the 
problem arose of acquiring the greatest 
safety with the minimum of added 
weight and with economic use of ma- 
terials that were becoming, simultane- 
ously, more scarce and more expensive. 

It was not, however, until the toll of 
mortality in transportation became so 


By ROBERT J. BAYER, Editor, TRAFFIC WORLD 


high as to present in itself an economic 
problem, that modern industry and 
transportation stepped back, took a good 
look at its packaging practices and de- 
cided that something more than trial 
and error was needed to reduce this 
tremendous loss. 

There were, of course, as there still 
are, other factors partly responsible for 
loss of and damage to goods in transit. 
Even when the packing was ample for 
protection, the manner in which com- 
modities were stowed in the vehicle and 
the manner in which the loaded vehicle 
was handled often resulted in damage or 
deterioration. 


The Importance of the Package 
There were, however, sufficient fail- 


eee ——— 


There is a newer field in 
which the shipper can operate. 
It is the engineering of pack- 
aging goods for transportation. 
That is a basic contribution to 
the Perfect Shipping effort. 

A study by packaging engi- 
neers of the exact needs for a 
particular type of container, 
including inner packaging and 
bracing, is often a basic need. In 
recent years considerable stress 
has been placed on this, the 
initial step to prevent damage. 
It is being taken up across the 


country. It should receive 
greater attention and wide ad- 
vertising. 


If those in charge of the 
) campaign against loss and 
damage for the coming year 
will follow through with an in- 
tensive campaign to educate 
the shipper to solve his pack- 
aging problems through engi- 
neering methods, much can be 
) gained. (J. E. Bryan, General 
/ Chairman, Management Com- 
' mittee, 1945-1946 Perfect Ship- 
ping Month Campaigns, in his 
report at the annual meeting 
) of the National Association of 
) Shippers Advisory Boards in 
' St. Louis.) 


ures in the packages themselves to 
justify especial attention to them. More- 
over, packaging specifications and prac- 
tices afforded a convenient point at 
which concerted action could be directed. 

It is, thus, natural that the most in- 
tense joint effort, in recent years, should 
have been directed toward the design 
and use of the type of package most 
likely to result in perfect delivery of 
transported goods. 

The phrase “in recent years” is used 
advisedly. Transportation agencies have, 
for many years, had in effect rules for 
minimum specifications for packages ac- 
cepted by them for transit. These have 
universally been stated in factors of the 
materials and packages used—not, so 
far, in terms of the ascertained perform- 
ance of the package in actual transporta- 
tion. 

As to the latter, we are just emerging 
from the “trial and error’ era. Alert 
shippers have for some years been 
awake to the need for observing the 
condition in which goods they shipped 
were received by the customers as at- 
testing the efficiency and the weaknesses 
of their packaging. Where the latter 
showed up, modifications were usually 
made sufficient to obviate them—some- 
times two, three or a score of times be- 
fore the package was brought up to the 
needed performance potentiality. 


Nagging at the brain of the progres- 
sive shipper, however, was the idea that 
there must be some better way—some 
more assured and scientific way to find 
out whether or not a given package 
would do the job intended—some better 
way than watching to see whether the 
valuable contents were damaged or de- 
stroyed en route. Out of that conviction 
grew, first, comparatively crude pre- 
testing, by dropping and squeezing, until 
at length emerged the modern testing 
laboratory and the new profession of 
package engineering. 

Today none—or practically none—of 
the important questions as to the effi- 
ciency of a package need remained un- 
answered before it goes into actual use 
in transportation. The science of testing 
has developed: until now there are avail- 
able literally a score of machines to 
simulate the varied hazards the ship- 
ment will or may encounter en route. 
Even before the material is selected and 
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The Development of the Laboratory for Testing Packing Material and Packages, 


and the Standardizing of Quality Tests Have Made It Possible 


for Shippers to Determine the Performance of Those They Use Before 


Failures and Resulting Freight Damage Sound a Warning 


> Performance 


the package made, there are highly 
trained men to study the commodity to 
be shipped and make special designs 
that will come as near insuring safe de- 
livery as possible. 


Testing Becomes The Rule 


No reputable maker of packages 
would, today, go into production on any 
particular type of container without ex- 
haustive tests of the materials and of the 
finished product. Each large plant mak- 
ing corrugated and fibre containers, for 
instance, has its own testing laboratory. 
The manufacturer is assured of the po- 
tential performance of his product be- 
fore he offers it for sale. And most such 
manufacturers, also, have on their staffs 
packaging engineers to assist customers 
in the design of packages particularly 
suited to those customers’ needs. 

The practice of pre-testing packages, 
however, goes beyond that, in many in- 
stances. Where the shipper produces a 
variety of articles or where he uses a 
large quantity of manufactured contain- 
ers, in many cases he has his own facili- 
ties for testing. That is true of many of 
the larger mail-order houses, as an ex- 
ample. 

And where the shipper’s needs are not 
sufficient economically to justify setting 
up his own laboratory and engaging his 
own packaging engineer, there are in- 
dependent laboratories and engineers 
available to check the potential perform- 
ance of his containers as he buys them 
and to help him design new ones when 
they are needed. 

Behind these testing activities stand 
the laboratories which work at “pure 
science” in packaging, so to speak. Out- 
standing examples of such are the con- 
tainer testing activities of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., 
and the Container Section of the Insti- 
a of Paper Chemistry, at. Appleton, 

is. 


The Forest Products Laboratory 


The Forest Products Laboratory is 
part of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In its 
huge plant it is concerned with every 
phase of the investigation of wood and 
wood products and their adaption to 
diversified fields. Its broad activities in- 
clude everything concerned with wood. 
Consequently, its container testing work, 
while housed in a large building and 
carried on with a remarkably complete 
outfit of equipment manned with a 





The spactacular drum test. In this huge 
revolving machine, containers, boxes, bar- 
rels and other packages are submitted to 
hazards to determine how well they will 
stand up under actual transportation con- 
ditions. 





highly trained staff, still represents a 
comparatively small part of the labora- 
tory’s total activities. 


The Forest Products Laboratory pack- 
aging and packing materials testing plant 
concerns itself with all types of packages 
in which wood and wood fiber are in- 
volved. Barrels, wood boxes, crates and 
various types of fiber and corrugated 
containers, as well as their components, 
all receive attention there. 

At the height of its war activities, the 
material container division of the labora- 
tory, of which T. A. Carlson is the chief, 
had a staff of 120 people. It designed 
and tested packing for things as various 
as delicate instruments weighing a few 
ounces and locomotive lathes weighing 
as much as 150 tons. It created collapsi- 
ble reinforced boxes for the safe delivery 
of aeronautic engines, worth many thou- 





The drop test. In this picture, the engi- 
neers are dropping a heavy wood block on 
the head of a barrel to see how it will 
withstand such shocks. in actual use. In 
practice, many packages are tested in this 
machine by dropping them, empty and 
loaded, on concrete platforms. 


sands of dollars each—boxes that could 
be knocked down and sent back for re- 
use. It designed huge crates, box 
beamed, for airplane wings, and tested 
the monumental structures, just as it 
tests, in its routine, ordinary containers, 
by dropping them from various heights 
onto concrete platforms. 

It did lengthy and acute research in 
the waterproofing of packaging mate- 
rials and the dehydration of sealed pack- 
ages; in metal container expansion; in 
the prevention of rust and corrosion of 
the contests of packages. 

And, almost incidental to all this, 
nearly 15,000 uniformed and civilian 
workers connected with military and 
naval transportation, received instruc- 
tions at the hands of the division’s per- 
sonnel, in intensive courses lasting a 
week and a fortnight. 


The Peace-Time Objective 


The first objective of the division’s 
peace-time work is exactly that of the 
Forest Products Laboratory itself—the 
investigation of wood and its products 
and “their adaption to diversified fields.” 

Thus, the division may conduct an ex- 
haustive series of experiments on the 
suitability of crates made of native 
woods for the shipment of southern 
citrus, for instance. Or it will investi- 
gate the possibility of the use of various 
types of wood-fibre products for inner 
packing in containers designed to ship 
fragile articles. 

Aside from this, however, it offers 
what it terms “Cooperative Service in 
Forest Products Research.” Here, how- 
ever, its function is more particularly 
research rather than testing. It stresses 


































the fact that it is not concerned with 
performing functions normally offered 
by commercial testing and engineering 
laboratories. Such projects as it agrees 
to assume for private interests must 
have broad implications of interest to 
wide fields. The following, it says, are 
the considerations which influenced it 
to offer cooperative service: 


The Forest Products Laboratory is the only 
organization in this country that is fully 
equipped to conduct intensive research in all 
lines of wood utilization. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1910 it has built up a large fund 
of scientific information on wood that is 
usually of direct value and application in 
the solution of specific problems, thus making 
it possible to solve many new problems with 
a minimum of new research. 

It is believed that a certain amount of co- 
operative work is a stimulating thing for an 
organization such as the Forest Products 
Laboratory. It not only increases contact 
between the Laboratory and the wood user, 
thus increasing appreciation of each other’s 
problems, but it builds up the general fund 
of scientific information on wood. 


Cooperative Service Limitations 


Defining the limitations under which 
it offers its cooperative service, the divi- 
sion says that it is not possible for it to 
engage in “ordinary routine testing,” 
pointing out that “there are commercial 
testing laboratories well qualified to 
handle most work of this type.” It does 
not promote one type of packaging or 
packaging material in competition with 
others. Continuing, it says: 


One of the principles underlying cooperative 
work is, therefore, that no work will be 
accepted unless the result will be of potential 
public benefit. If but one of two pieces of 
proposed cooperative work could be under- 
taken, the one which it appeared would yield 


results of broadest application would be 
chosen. 


_ The conditions under which coopera- 
tive service is rendered are described as 
follows: 


(1) Special projects of general interest or 
extensions of special applications of current 
projects may be undertaken at the request 
and under specific cooperative agreement 
with individuals, companies or others, with 
cost payable wholly or partly from funds 
deposited by such cooperators in advance and 
on the basis of the estimated cost of the 
project (or by partial deposits as called for 
during the progress of the work). If it be- 


comes apparent during the progress of the 
work that the prepayment, or the partial 
payments agreed upon will be insufficient to 
cover the costs, additional payment will be 
required unless it has been previously agreed 
that the excess cost will be absorbed by the 
laboratory. Any balance in excess of the 
actual cost of the work (or the contributor’s 
share of such cost when financing it partly 
from government funds) will be refunded, or 
with the cooperator’s written consent, may 
be retained for miscellaneous authorized re- 
search activities. 

(2) Contributions unrestricted as to par- 
ticular projects will be accepted from inter- 
ested parties to supplement the government 
funds available for authorized research acti- 
vities at the laboratory of general interest 
to contributors and others. 

(3) The laboratory shall have unrestricted 
right to publish and distribute the results 
obtained from the investigation if in its judg- 
ment publication is considered desirable in 
the public interest. Ordinarily results will 
not be disseminated until the project is com- 
pleted, but the laboratory reserves the right 
to disclose current results of cooperative work 
if this is in the public interest. The cooper- 
ator may not publish for general distribution 
any statements or reports from the laboratory 
without specific approval of the laboratory. 
Experience has shown that this restriction is 
necessary to protect the Laboratory, the co- 


operator, and the public against misuse of- 


data and against dissemination of incomplete 
results. It is obvious that the value of the 
Laboratory’s work depends upon the authen- 
ticity of its results and the confidence which 
the public can place in them at all times. 

(4) Results are not subject to private 
patent, but work conducted at the laboratory 
would have no effect on patents already ob- 
tained relating to the project. 

(5) No official approval or endorsement of 
proprietary products or processes tested will 
be made or implied; the purpose of the tests 
will be to develop facts and not to furnish 
data for use in advertising. 

(6) Proprietary products will not be tested 
for persons other than the proprietor or his 
agent without the written consent of the 
proprietor (or his authorized agent) unless 
the tests are requested by a government 
agency or are otherwise necessitated by pub- 
lic interest. 

(7) The following clause is included in all 
cooperative contracts and agreements: No 
member of or delegate to Congress or Res!i- 
dent Commissioner shall be admitted to any 
share or part of this contract or to any 
benefit that may arise therefrom unless it 


be made with a corporation for its general 
benefit. 


Cooperative projects are carried on by 
the division at the expense of those sub- 
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This machine vibrates rapidly in the 
horizontal plane and quickly exposes weak- 
nesses in bracing by its weaving action. 


mitting the projects, bills being rendered 
for actual costs. 


Former Service Units 


So that the work of the laboratory and 
its Division of Material Containers may 
be made available to the greatest num- 
ber of people, the laboratory has set up 
Forest Utilization Service Units, in con- 
nection with the United States Forest 
Experiment Stations, in a number of 
locations throughout the country. It is 
planned to increase their number. Those 
presently available, and with which the 
laboratory suggests that interested par- 
ties make their initial contacts are at 
New Orleans, La.; Asheville, N. C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Berkeley, Cah; Port- 
land, Ore.; Missoula, Mont., and Colum- 
bus, O. 

In handling a project, the supervising 
of the tests and preparation of the re- 
port is entrusted to one of the division’s 
engineers. Every characteristic of the 
material used and every possible varia- 
tion in construction is tested. The work 
on a projected fruit package, for in- 
stance, would begin with a study of the 
characteristics of the lumber to be used 
in varying grades and thicknesses. The 
test packages would be handled with 
varying kinds of end construction; they 
would be variously closed with nails of 
different lengths, coated and uncoated 
with wire binding and steel strapping; 
the effect of moisture conditions on the 
performance of the lumber and the man- 


The huge compressor, one of the world’s 
largest, at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, is capable of putting many tons of 
pressure on heavy boxes and crates. 
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A more normal type of compressor, in 
which containers are subjected to forces 
which determine how much can be loaded 
atop them before they become distorted 
or fail entirely. 





ner in which the nails perform would be 
studied; the packages, loaded exactly as 
they would be loaded in actual perform- 
ance, would receive drop and _ incline- 
plane tests; would be studied as to spe- 
cial stresses and the effects of vibration, 
and would undergo such other tests as 
seemed necessary to simulate actual 
transportation conditions. The report 
would include the results of all of these 
tests, culminating in completely detailed 
recommended specifications. 

Of greatest interest to the ordinary 
shipper are the publications of the For- 
est Products Laboratory bearing on 
packages and packaging. Some of these 
are in the form of technical bulletins, 
such as No. 171, “Principles of Box and 
Crate Construction,” which incidentally 
includes an appendix and many illu- 
strations on container testing. In addi- 
tion, the laboratory publishes periodi- 
cally a “List of Publications on Box and 
Crate Construction and Packaging Data,” 
which includes not only its own publica- 
tions, but other government publications 
and list of useful articles in trade maga- 
zines. Most of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory’s publications are furnished 
without cost to those who have an in- 
terest in their contents. 


The Paper Chemistry Laboratory 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry is 
supported by the paper industry and is 
affiliated with Lawrence College, at Ap- 
pleton. It offers graduate courses to 
those who hold degrees and who have 
Stipulated prerequisites, leading to Mas- 
ter of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Its beautifully designed and wonderfully 
equipped building is set up for the study 
of pulp and paper chemistry and tech- 
nology. 


On the inclined plane, packages are per- 
mitted to roll down to strike against the 
rigid backboard. The packages are placed 
on the dolly in various positions to test 
the strengths of the corners, the ends 
and the sides. 


As is the case with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, its activity in testing 
containers and container materials may 
be said almost to be a by-product of its 
major objective. At the institute, how- 
ever, the testing work is confined en- 
tirely to fiber and corrugated containers 
—that is, containers made of paper—as 
contrasted with the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, where such containers are 
merely one of a wide variety tested, in- 
cluding, as has been said, wood boxes, 
barrels and crates. 


In the Container Section of the Insti- 
tute for Paper Chemistry the emphasis 
on “pure science” in testing is particu- 
larly apparent. There standard testing 
apparatus has, in many cases, been 
modified by the addition of gauges to 
test the variability of the apparatus it- 
self, and work is continually going on in 
progressing the exactitude of existing 
testing machines and in developing new 
machines to reproduce transportation 
hazards not checked by available ap- 
paratus. 

The section says its “ultimate goal’ is 
expressed by the slogan, “Better Con- 
tainers through Better Research.” 

“Emphasis is placed on development 
of basic information,” says its booklet 
on the subject. “This is in keeping with 
what technologists have found to be 
perennially true—namely, that older in- 
dustries have been worked over so 
thoroughly on the basis of trial and 
error, that further significant progress is 
made only by digging into the underly- 
ing mysteries and variables that sur- 
round the process from beginning to end. 
As more knowledge is acquired, it will 
take the place of assumption or asser- 
tion, thereby building a deeper and more 
solid foundation for future advance- 
ment.” 


Purposes Stated 


The purposes of the container section 
are stated as follows: 


1. To participate in the educational pro- 
gram of the institute in order that its stu- 
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dents may be informed on one of the principal 
applications of paper and paperboard. 

2. To develop scientific methods for evalu- 
ating the use requirements of the fibrous and 
nonfibrous components of paper and paper- 
board containers. 

3. To develop scientific information on the 
nature and variability of commodities which 
either are, or might be, handled in fiber 
containers. 

4. To develop scientific information on the 
hazards and circumstances which fiber con- 
tainers encounter in the field. 

5. To interpret laboratory and field infor- 
mation so that it may be used by the paper 
manufacturer and the converter in working 
toward a more economical, more efficient, 
and more :versatile product. 

6. To co-operate with the Institute mem- 
bership and with industry groups in the 
pursuit of impartial, scientific programs. 


So far as fiber and corrugated con- 
tainers are concerned, the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry may be said to stand 
above and behind the commercial lab- 
oratories. Its activities “emphasize the 
need for better instrumentation,” it says, 
adding that “more adequate yardsticks 
of performance are necessary in order 


‘that progress may be measured and the 


behavior of containers more adequately 
predicted.” : 

The institute handles projects for its 
members, and for others, on a somewhat 
similar basis as that of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories. Before accepting an 
industry or group program, it says, it 
must be satisfied 


1. That the program is consistent with the 
general objectives of the Container Section. 

2. That the program, or similar programs, 
will be open to all who are willing to sub- 
scribe to these same objectives. 

3. That the program is not purely routine 
in character. 

4. That information will be gathered im- 
partially and used for scientific purposes. 

5. That the institute’s role is limited to 
scientific inquiries and not concerned with 
trade customs or the advocacy of any par- 
ticular school of thought. 


Those in charge of the affairs of the 
institute, particularly John G. Strange, 
its secretary, and Robert C. McKee, its 





Testing tensile strength of materials. A 
sample is placed between the moveable 
jaws and tension applied until it breaks. 
The pounds tension required is indicated 
on the dial. 





instructor in paper conversion, who has 
charge of the container laboratory, say 
that the container section can be a meet- 
ing ground for those sincerely interested 
in getting at the root of technical prob- 
lems. 

“It can supply a clinical environment 
for the study of packaging, fortified and 
strengthened by the broad research 
activities of the entire institute. It can 
provide the basis for teamwork and 
mutual advancement among all members 
of the ‘community of packaging’—the 
manufacturer, the converter, the shipper, 
the carrier and the consumer.” 


Industry Laboratories 

The existence of more or less elaborate 
testing laboratories auxiliary to individ- 
ual fabricating plants where packages 
and packing materials are made has 
already been mentioned. In addition, 
cooperative laboratories operated by 
groups of such fabricators in particular 
fields, serve to control quality produc- 
tion and to solve packaging problems of 
general interest within those groups. 

Typical of such establishments are the 
Shipping Container Institute, at New 
York, formed by a number of fiber box 
manufacturers to provide a technical in- 
formation center and to conduct funda- 
mental research on fiber shipping con- 
tainers. 

The institute coordinates laboratory 
analyses of various container materials 
and container designs with field studies 
made on experimental shipments. It 
studies the condition of fiber containers 
after rail and truck hauls of varying 
lengths to determine causes of damage. 
It also conducts continuing studies in 
the plants of the container manufactur- 
ers with a view to improving fabricating 
processes, 

Another such establishment is the 
Wooden Box Institute Laboratory, at 
Portland, Ore., where similar work and 
studies are carried on in behalf of the 
wooden box making industry. Typical of 
the work done there is a project that 


recently attained considerable publicity, 
intended to develop new, light-weight 
wooden boxes for practical use in air 
cargo shipping. This box, according to 
reports, is made of thin wooden strips 
joined with glued cotton tape, instead of 
the conventional wood cleats and nails. 

Such laboratories as those described, 
however, are quite properly concerned 
with the discovery and checking of fac- 
tors which will assist the products of 
those they serve in the competitive strug- 
gle for the sale of containers. Of greater 
interest to shippers are the independent 
commercial laboratories, concerned not 
with the promotion of any particular 
type of package, but with the investiga- 
tion of the protective qualities of the 
container the shipper uses, or the deter- 
mination of the best container for him 
to use, regardless of the material used 
in it or the manner in which it is con- 
structed. 


Commercial Laboratories 


This class of laboratory is represented 
by Container Laboratories, Inc., which 
has testing stations in New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, and by the Don 
L. Quinn Company, in Chicago. These 
hold themselves out to maintain “run- 
ning controls” of packages for shippers 
—that is, to conduct a continuing series 
of .tests on the packages used by client 
shippers—or to perform a_ standard 
series of tests on specific containers and 
the materials used in making them. 

The types of tests used have become 
fairly well standardized. They divide 
themselves naturally into two broad 
classes: those intended to ascertain the 
quality of the materials, and those in- 
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Pieces of the material to be tested for 
scuffing are attached to the two plates, 
the motor rubs them against each other 
and a mechanical counter tells how many 
such vibrations are required to affect the 
material. 


tended to pre-determine the ability of 
the finished package or container to 
withstand the hazards of transportation. 

Of the former, there is a long series 
to establish such material factors as 
tearing strength, bursting strength, 
waterproof qualities, crushing strength, 
resistance to scuffing, and many others. 
Special machines have been developed 
for these purposes. The Elmendorf tear- 
ing tester determines the amount of 
force needed to tear a sample of the 
material used, cut to a specified size. 
The Mullen tester, which is accepted as 
standard for measuring bursting strength 
in the specifications in the Consolidated 
Classification and National Motor 
Freight Classification rules, measures in 
pounds the force of hydraulic pressure 
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needed to fracture the material over a 
circular area of about a square inch. 
Tensile strengths are measured on a 
machine in which a standard sized sam- 
ple of the material to be tested is placed 
between two vertical jaws and tension 
applied until it parts. In testing the re. 
sistance to scuffing, separate samples of 
the same material are attached to two 
faces which are then rubbed mechanic. 
ally against each other while the strokes 
are counted. 

As an integral part of the determining 
of the qualities of container material, a 
number of physical and chemical tests 
are also used. These include measuring 
of thickness micrometrically and _ the 
careful weighing of samples. Tests for 
waterproofing are made by immersion 
or by spraying, and tests for moisture 
resistance by pre- and post-weighing of 
samples submitted to atmospheres of 
pre-determined humidity. 

Incidentally, humidity and tempera- 
ture control chambers are basic parts 
of all container testing laboratories. 

The above catalog of the types of tests 
of materials is by no means complete. 
Column tests, crushing tests and so- 
called beam of “creeping” tests explore 
to the limit those qualities of the mate- 
rial which in any way contribute to the 
protective function of the packages to 
be made out of it. 





























Testing The Package 





The series of tests included under the 
second group—those intended to deter- 
mine the quality of the finished box, con- 
tainer, barrel or other package—include 
the drop test, under which the package, 
empty and loaded, is dropped from a 
pre-determined height and the effect of 
the impact noted; the compression test. 
in which the package, also either loaded 
or empty, is placed on a platform and 
put under mechanical pressure measured 
in terms of pounds and distortion of the 
package measured in inches; the revolv- 
ing drum test, in which the package is 
tumbled in a rotary device in which 
various baffles and hazards are built to 
simulate the shocks the package would 
undergo in every conceivable type of 
transportation handling. Another stand- 
ard test of empty and loaded containers 
and other packages is the inclined plane. 
In this test, the package is slid down a 
plane of predetermined angle against a 
backboard, the distortion caused by the 
resulting shock measured, and the num- 
ber of such shocks required to break the 
package counted. 

Methods of testing are constantly un- 
dergoing development. Special problems 
sometimes require the designing of spe- 
cial testing machines, such as that re- 
cently devised by the container section 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistery, to 
determine the strength of containers at 
the scored edges in resisting the cor- 
tinued impact of the edges of the loaded 
cans in it. 

In all its phases, the commercial con- J 
tainer testing laboratory is set up t0 
serve the individual client. That client 
may be a manufacturer who wishes al 
outside independent appraisal of his 
product, or a shipper who wants to be 
sure that his goods are protected as well 
as possible, or that he is getting the 
utmost of such protection at the lowest 
possible cost. 

There are a number of independent 
packaging engineers who are available 
for assistance in the design of packages, 
and such services are also available from 

Continued on page 1046 
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The Highway Transportation Industry, Wholeheartedly 


Cooperating in the Perfect Shipping 
Month Campaign, Enlists the Aid of the Employe 
Who Actually Handles the Freight, and Devises a New Slogan 





By JOHN J. MILLER, Secretary, 


Freight Claim Section, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


The old adage “An ounce of pre- 

@ vention is worth a pound of cure” 
provides the theory on which our acci- 
dent, fire, claim and other campaigns 
are based. Each year, we witness new 
campaigns, many of them national in 
character, having as their objectives the 
prevention of some loss or injury. Un- 
fortunately, however, some of us have 
built around ourselves an impregnable 
wall of immunity. Although we may be 
exposed to the various campaigns, their 
worthwhile teachings cannot penetrate 
the wall we have built, and we realize 
no tangible benefit from them. 

The success of any claim prevention 
program depends on the extent to which 
shipper, carrier, and receiver cooperate, 
each with the others and the manner in 
which they shoulder their individual re- 
sponsibilities. “Perfect shipping,’ there- 
fore, requires “perfect handling’ and 
“perfect receiving” in order to defeat 
damage to, and loss of freight. 

Many of us give only lip service to 
prevention efforts. We may actively par- 
ticipate in campaigns, attend meetings, 
distribute posters, and become very en- 
thusiastic but, because we believe our 
own house is in order, we think of claim 
prevention efforts only in connection with 
the other fellow. Ofter we recognize 
the value of some recommended claim 
prevention measure but fail, neverthe- 
less, to put it into effect in our own com- 
panies because we may believe that some 
peculiarity of our own organization 
makes it inadaptable. 

Again, some of us are fully conscious 
of the value of freight loss and damage 
prevention efforts but fail completely to 
follow through to see that those actually 
handling the freight put recommended 
procedures into effect. Entirely too many 
carrier claim agents and too many ship- 
per traffic men think of theirs as desk 
jobs and spend too much time on routine 
correspondence which could be handled 
just as efficiently by a stenographer with 
a minimum of supervision. 

Claim prevention efforts and claim 
prevention campaigns serve no useful 
purpose unless the men actually handling 
the freight are reached. The executive, 
or the man behind the desk, doesn’t pack 
the shipment, doesn’t load it, and doesn’t 
deliver it. Obviously, therefore, he can 
do very little to prevent freight loss and 
damage. This fact, however, does not 
relieve him of the responsibility for 
educating the man actually handling the 
freight in the importance of claim pre- 
vention—for making that employe real- 
ize the full importance of his job and 





for maintaining sufficient supervision to 
assure that the employe performs his 
job properly. 

The trucking industry looks forward 
each year to participation in the April 
Perfect Shipping campaign. We, in the 
industry, are fully convinced of its value. 
This year it will be our objective to reach 
each employee who actually handles the 
freight and to endeavor to impress on 
him the importance of doing his job well, 
thereby preventing damage and loss. The 
trucking industry’s slogan for this year’s 
Perfect Shipping Campaign is ‘“Let’s 
Make It Perfect Handling Month, Too!” 

Our industry’s statistics disclose that, 
of all money paid out for claims, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent is for shortage 
of freight. A considerable portion of 
this shortage is for loss of entire pack- 
ages. Reports indicating loss of heavy 
machinery, barrels of flavoring syrup, 
large cases of textiles, etc., can only lead 
to the conclusion that carelessness on 
some employe’s part caused the loss. 

Some of these mysterious disappear- 
ances resulted from failure of a carrier 
to receive the package from the shipper, 
while some resulted from a shipper’s 
carelessness in marking the package. 
Some of the lost freight simply went 
astray after being received —and, of 
course, some was stolen. 

Reports from motor carriers indicate 
that a large number of shippers intimi- 
date the pickup driver—the carrier’s rep- 
resentative—when he arrives to make a 
pickup either by insisting that the driver 
sign the bill of lading before the freight 
is loaded or by withholding the bill of 
lading until after the freight is loaded. 
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Let's 
Make It 
Perfect 
Handling 





Either practice not only is unfair and in- 
considerate on the shipper’s part but is 
also against the shipper’s own best inter- 
est. It can lead to controversies and 
claims. 

When an industrial plant receives 
freight, the receiving clerk will not sign 
the delivery receipt until the freight is 
unloaded and checked. Our pickup driv- 
ers should not be expected to sign a 
bill of lading until the freight is actually 
loaded. Further, it is obvious that the 
driver cannot check the shipment unless 
he has a copy of the bill of lading. Our 
industry urges shippers to assist in low- 
ering claims for shortages by giving 
drivers a copy of the bill of lading and 
an opportunity to check the shipment be- 
fore he signs for it. 

Loss of many packages still is caused 
by faulty marking or no marking at all. 
Here’s a rule of thumb that will prevent 
thousands of claims: One shipper and 
one point of origin; one consignee and 
one destination. Any shipper who values 
his products or the goodwill of his cus- 
tomers will not be guilty of using small, 
poorly written labels, affixed with water- 
soluble adhesives. These practices ac- 








tually ask for delay, losses and claims. 
Clear, legible addressing in easy-to-read 
size will help speed shipments safely to 
customers. 

Some shippers still are using second- 
hand containers. It is essential that care 
in marking them be observed. All old 
markings, including commodity or brand 
names, should be carefully obliterated. 

The shipper can assist carriers in low- 
ering ‘shortage claims by placing a pack- 
ing slip inside each container. The best 
outside markings, under some conditions, 
become illegible. The packing slip will 
then provide identification of the shipper 
and consignees so that the shipment can 
be forwarded without delay. 

Many progressive shippers “tie in” 
each package of a shipment with the bill 
of lading by marking each package of a 
shipment with a serial number, bill of 
lading number, or invoice number; num- 
bering each package consecutively, and 
showing this information on the bill of 
lading. This is of great assistance to the 
carrier in checking the shipment and in 
identifying astray shipments. 


Handling—Loading—Stowing 


Approximately one-fourth of all motor 
carrier claim payments are caused by 
improper handling, loading, unloading 
and stowing. Part of this damage is due 
to carelessness on the part of motor car- 
rier employees. A vigorous campaign to 
achieve more careful handling is in prog- 
ress among those carriers. 

Shippers can assist greatly in reducing 
damage caused by improper handling by 
adequately packing their shipments. Rule 
5 of the National Motor Freight Classi- 
fication provides, in part, that carriers 
will refuse to handle any article not so 
prepared for shipment as to render 
transportation thereof reasonably safe 
and practicable. Under this rule the car- 
rier also has the right to perform neces- 
sary recoepering at the owner’s expense, 
except when recoopering is made neces- 
sary by the carrier’s negligence. 

Unfortunately, many carriers do not 
observe of these provisions of the rule 
strictly. To some extent, this is occa- 
























sioned by the shipper’s threat to divert 
the freight to another carrier. In the 
long-run, neither the shipper, who insists 
on continuing inferior packaging, nor the 
carrier accepting it benefits. A freight 
claim is profitable to no one. 

Certain commodities require special 
care and special handling, regardless of 
how carefully they may be packed. Mo- 
tor carriers will cooperate with the ship- 
per when all packages which require 
special attention are carefully and fully 
marked “Glass,” ‘Fragile,’ ‘This Side 
Up,” or otherwise, to indicate the par- 
ticular handling desired. 


Tying in the Consignee 


Obviously, a motor carrier cannot open 
each package to investigate the adequacy 
of the interior packaging. The shipper 
usually knows the manner in which his 
shipments should be packed to withstand 
the normal hazards of transportation. 
Yet, reports indicate that some shippers 
pack as many as six one-gallon glass jugs 
of flavoring extract, valued in excess of 
$100 a gallon in one package, with only 
thin cardboard separators between them. 
Shippers should remember that carriers 
ordinarily are not liable for damage due 
to improper packing and that, therefore, 
it is the shipper’s duty to use sufficient 
interior packing to prevent damage. 

The consignee is often ignored in a 
claim prevention campaign. His coopera- 
tion also is necessary to make the cam- 
paign completely successful. ‘Perfect 
receiving” should be his slogan. 


Left: Improper terminal stowing as indi- 
cated in this picture can only be elimi- 
nated by impressing on the men actually 
handling the freight the importance of 
observing a few common sense rules. 


Center: An example of proper stowing 
which is not dicffiult to obtain when em- 
ployees are impressed with the importance 
of doing their jobs right. 


Right: This picture indicates clearly the 
necessity of directing claim prevention 
efforts to the men actually handling the 
freight. 
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Left: The inevitable result of shipper 
overloading of carton. 


Center: The first error here was the 
shipper’s in packing these expensive hats 
in a used carton. The second error was 
the carrier’s in accepting the shipment. 


Right: It’s the men in the shipping room 
who are responsible for this careless 
packing. 


In many instances consignees will re- 
ceive shipments and sign for them in 
good order. Many months later, on open- 
ing the freight, damage may be discov- 
eed. In some instances this damage may 
have resulted from improper handling 
by the consignee’s own employees. When 
that is the case, a controversy is likely 
to result when a claim is filed with the 
carrier. A reasonably prompt inspection 
of the merchandise received is desirable 
and to the best interest of all parties 
concerned. 

In some instances, when receiving 
freight, consignees will mix packages re- 
ceived with stock before the shipment 
has been completely unloaded and the 
delivery receipt signed. Under such cir- 
cumstances a re-check is virtually im- 
possible should there be a discrepancy 
between the driver’s and receiving clerk’s 
tally. Consignees, for their own protec- 
tion, should not mix deliveries with stock 
until the shipment has been unloaded 
completely and an accurate check made 
against the carrier’s delivery receipt. 

The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has endeavored, through its Freight 
Claim Section, to be of the greatest pos- 
sible service to both the shippers and 
carriers in claim matters. In our future 
claim prevention activities, our objective 
will be to reach the men actually han- 
dling the freight. We hope that shippers 
and receivers also will concentrate on 
this objective. 

Human error, which can be corrected, 
is usually responsible for freight loss and 
damage. Freight claims don’t happen— 
they are manufactured in every case by 
error of some kind. To prevent claims, 
the shipper, the carrier, and the receiver 
must adopt an inflexible attitude that 
there is no such thing as a necessary 
claim. In every instance, we must be 
realistic enough to determine why the 
loss and damage occurred and must then 
take the necessary steps to prevent its 
recurrence. When this is done, real prog- 
ress in claim prevention will be made 
and all parties—the shipper, the carrier, 
the receiver—will benefit from claim-free 
transportation service. 
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The Next Step in Materials Handling: 


Palletized Movement 


of L. C. L. Freight 





By N. C. HUDSON, Staff Writer, TRAFFIC WORLD 





* It is’ only since the turn of the 
century that mechanical handling 
equipment for the movement of freight 
has come into use, and only since about 
1930 that the fork truck-and-pallet 
method of freight handling has been 
used by some large carload shippers of 
freight. Today there are numerous 
signs, from both shippers and carriers, 
that the next big development in materi- 
als handling will be the palletized move- 
ment of less-carload freight. 

The National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards, at its meeting last 
October in St. Louis, held a «iscussion 
on palletized loading and concluded that 
the method promised two-way advan- 
tages: It could reduce costs and it could 
force down freight loss and damage 
Claims. The association moved to set up 
a committee to study the subject of 
Palletized loading and to report back at 
the next meeting. 

Speakers at that meeting pointed out 
that it is not enough for the shippers 
to accept palletizing—that the railroads 


Part of the first palletized l.c.l. 
freight shipment in the northwest 
is being loaded onto a semi-trailer 
for transfer from a Minneapolis bag 
company plant to the Great North- 
ern freight terminal. The trailer is 
being loaded by a motorized hand 
truck, which was also used in trans- 
ferring the pallet loads to freight 
cars, and in unloading freight cars 
and delivering the shipments at 
destination. Each unit load—includ- 
ing 18 bales, pallet and steel strap- 
ping—weighed 1,950 pounds. 





must also be willing to provide the nec- 
essary handling equipment at freight 
houses and interchange points. Already 
a number of carriers (as will be shown 
later in this article) have moved to sup- 
plement from their side the action of the 
shippers, and to clear the way for the 
palletized movement of less -carload 
freight, all the way from consignor to 
consignee. 


For Years, Shippers of Carload 
Freight Have Enjoyed the 
Economies and Efficiencies 
Inherent in Palletizing. Today, 
Shippers of Less-Carload Freight 
are Also Turning to Pallets 

and Fork Trucks, as a Means of 
Reducing Handling Costs and 
Freight Loss and Damage Claims 


As far back as the Civil War, the two- 
wheeled hand truck had been improved 
to the point where it was universally 
used for the transportation of most all 
types of packaged material. There have 
been some refinements and diversifica- 
tions, and some extensions of its uses, 
but the two-wheeled truck was pretty 
well perfected by 1865. The four-wheeled 
truck, that other standby of a railroad 
less-carload freight house, also dates _ 
well back into the last century. For 
eighty years, while the science of mate- 
rials handling has made giant strides in 
industry, and in the shipment of carload 
freight, the ways of moving packaged 
freight across the floor of a freighthouse 
have changed hardly at all. 

When the writer worked as a trucker 
in the in- and out-freight houses of a 
fairly large railroad terminal back in 
the late 1920’s, the entire materials han- 
dling equipment consisted of two-wheel- 
ers with racks, four wheelers, dollies, 
some rollers, a few longhandled levers 
mounted on wheels, and a freight ele- 
vator to the basement. Everything that 
moved in those houses was moved by 
the above equipment. Years later, the 
equipment had not changed by so much 
as the addition of a hand lift-truck or a 
tractor-and-trailer combination. 


Not that the freight handlers in those 
days didn’t do wonders with what they 
had, or that the equipment didn’t match 
that in use by most 1. c. 1. shippers. What 
those Irishmen under Foreman Chris 
McGrath at the Soo Line freight house 
in Minneapolis could do with a two- 
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wheeled truck and a rack was a con- 
stant source of delight and amazement 
to me. 

Inexperienced as we. were, I and the 
other youngsters in the crew could see 
that someone was missing a lot of bets 
by clinging to antiquated methods of 
handling small packages. For instance, 
every morning our crew would begin un- 
loading a tobacco car, made up of hun- 
dreds of cartons of snuff, cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco. Shippers and carriers 
weren’t doing much about unit loads. 
The checker and caller would spend an 
hour sorting out the cartons for each 
local consignee or for transfer cars, the 
cartons being thoroughly scrambled 
throughout the car. 

While we truckers rested on our 
trucks, we’d ask one another: ‘Why in 
blazes don’t they tie together all the 
cartons for each address?” Though we 
were glad of a chance to loaf, we were 
irritated, as are most Americans, at any 
flagrant exhibition of inefficiency. But 
industry wasn’t encouraging employe- 
suggestions in those lush days, and even 
if we had spoken up, nothing would 
have changed at the time. Labor was 
cheap, business was good, everyone was 
making profit. 

The faulty system wasn’t confined to 
the inside of the freight car. We'd even- 
tually truck the cartons to various piles 
in the freighthouse, designated by let- 
ters. Under letter M-N, for instance, we 
might leave identical cartons for, let us 
say, McKesson, Nathinson, Morton, and 
National Cigar. The notification clerk 
would send out his notice of arrival, and 
eventually the firms woud send motor 
trucks around to pick up their freight. 
By this time the cartons would be 
scrambled again, and there would be an- 


other jolly time untangling the freight. 

The length of haul, too, appeared suf- 
ficient to justify the use of more mod- 
ern equipment. The freight house was 
more than 500 feet long, and the average 
haul from box car to point within the 
house must have been 300 feet. “Don’t 
railroad presidents or shippers ever come 
to their freight houses to see what goes 
on?” I asked myself. 


* * + 


About 40 years ago, power platform 
trucks were developed to supplement the 
hand truck and to transport materials 
in production and from the manufac- 
turer to the user. With these power 
trucks came the use of the skid, under 
which the forks ran to pick up and carry 
loads. 

Manufacturers began to devise their 
packages to fit skids, skid containers 
and dimensional boxes. The science of 
materials handling began to take shape, 
based on a few simple theoretical prop- 
ositions. The goal set was to determine 
how to transport materials in the short- 
est possible time with the least expendi- 
ture of money and energy, so as to ob- 
tain the maximum efficiency. It was seen 
that the less handling, the less expense 
required for labor and damaged mate- 
rial. Handling was reduced when small 
packages or pieces of materials were 
concentrated into larger units, to be 
handled with mechanical equipment. 

Mechanical handling of packaged ma- 
terial really came into its own in the 
late 1930’s, though the first fork truck 
was built as early as 1916, when Elwell- 
Parker developed one for use in a Cleve- 
land malleable iron foundry. The high 
skid was supplanted by the low skid and 
the pallet. (Pallets had been in use for 


Above: The palletized 
handling of less-truck- 
load shipments is here 
illustrated. In this in- 
stance, the mechanized 
unit remains on the 
shipping platform, 
forking the pallet onto 
the back end of the 
truck. 


Below: Here a _ skid 
has been loaded with 
coffee in cartons, from 
a truck, and the skid- 
load is heading for a 
box car, where the skid 
will be unloaded and 
the cartons stacked by 
hand in the car. This 
use of skids is growing. 
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Placing barreled products in stor- 
age with a high-lift platform, bat- 
tery-electric truck. Use of such 
trucks solves storage problems, and 
avoids additional expensive ware- 
house construction. Remote-control 
device on the platform permits rais- 
ing or lowering when operator is 
on the platform. 


years, but without the fork truck their 
use was greatly restricted.) Packaging 
engineers developed the unit pallet load, 
steel or wire strapped for shipment. New 
power units were designed — smaller, 
easier to handle, or with a higher lift. 


Engineers began to integrate the fork 
truck with the tractor-and-trailers. 

Then came the war. The armed serv- 
ices adopted palletized shipments, and 
the boom in the materials handling 
science is still going strong. 


Growth of Truck Usage 


Not so long ago the Electric Indus- 
trial Truck Association published data 
depicting the growth of materials han- 
dling methods onward from 1913. It 
was not until 1915 that annual purchases 
of electrical industrial trucks passed the 
1,000-units a year. 

The fork truck, which by 1930 ac- 
counted for only about 10 per cent of 
total sales of such trucks (platform, 
tractor, low lift, fork, and _ specials), 
started a strong upward trend, and by 
1938 was accounting for 30 per cent of 
total sales of electrical industrial trucks, 
and reached 50 to 60 per cent in 1943-44. 

Low-lift and high-lift platform elec- 
tric trucks, the former accounting for 
one-half of all acquisitions between 1928 
and 1935, and the latter a steady 15 to 
25 per cent of new purchases for a 20- 
year period, have shown a decline in 
recent years corresponding with the rise 
of the fork truck. However, said the 
association, they remain the _ choice 
where vertical storing is relatively un- 
important, because they “can raise, 
transport and deposit more payload per 
pound than the fork truck.” 

Tractors, which from 1916 to 1922, 
comprised one-third of all electric truck 
purchases, declined to about 5 per cent 
in 1941, but moved upward again to 
reach approximately 10 per cent by 1944. 
Presumably, the renewed popularity of 
tractor trucks is due to the recognition 
of their economy for longer hauls (be 
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yond 150-200 feet) when integrated with 
the fork truck and pallet operation. 


As of December 31, 1945, there were 
in use in some 5,000 plants of all types 
in the United States, excluding govern- 
ment facilities, a total of 34,802 electric 
industrial trucks. 


No similar figures are at hand for the 
gas-powered industrial trucks, but were 
they to be included, the total would rise 
very substantially, of course. 


Carload Shippers Turn to Pallets 


This tremendous growth in palletized 
shipping up to now has been confined 
largely to those who have been able to 
ship in carload lots. The advantages of 
palletized shipping have been lost to 
less-carload shippers because neither 
they nor the railroads had facilities for 
handling pallets. 


Carload shipments which must be 
loaded by the consignor and unloaded 
by the consignee present no handling 
problem for the carriers, since they per- 
form none of the handling. 


The conviction has gradually been 
growing, among both shippers and car- 
riers, that they are missing a good thing 
by abstaining from palletization of 1. c. 1. 
shipments. 


The Classification Committee, accord- 
ing to railroad officials, has held various 
meetings and hearings among shippers 
on palletizing, and shippers are almost 
unanimously in favor of using pallets. 
The shippers are said to concede that the 
problem of the use, transportation, and 
ownership of pallets, is their own prob- 
lem. The railroads, on the other hand, 
they say, must adjust their tariffs to 
encourage palletization and to permit 
shippers to estimate just what the switch 
to the more advanced form of freight 
handling will cost. Finally, the railroads 
must provide sufficient modern materials 
handling equipment at their stations to 
meet the shippers’ demand for pal- 
letizing. 


Amendment of Rule 11 


The railroads have already moved to 
get their rules and tariffs in shape to 
handle 1. c. 1. shipments on pallets. 


Rule 11 of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification has been amended, effec- 
tive December 5, 1946, to provide among 
other things that when articles are trans- 
ported on pallets, etc., the weight thereof 
will be charged for at the rate applicable 
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Above left: Two of the 50 Buda Chore Boys now in use at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight house at Polk Street, Chicago. Railroad freight officials say that this platform-type 
truck speeds the movement of l.c.l. freight, working either independently or in connection 


with a fork truck, particularly when the material must travel 200 feet or more. 


In a 


demonstration at the Polk Street freight house, five men—four on the chore boys and a 
checker—handled 26,000 pounds of candy, which required 61 bills of lading, in an hour 
flat. To do the same job with hand trucks would have required at least 2% to $3 hours of 


hard work, it was asserted. Above right: 


The palletized loading of canned fruit in 


wooden boxes is here illustrated. In handling pallet loads the lift truck picks up a one-ton 
load and carries it 40 feet to the rail car or truck in just one minute. Lower left: A Yard 
Man easily maneuvers this skidload of cartons into a box car, where a crew will unload 
the skid. Skid-load handling of shipments saves time and labor. Note the wide, safe metal 
runway used. Lower right: A fork truck about to deposit a small shipment in a box car. 
Note the high steel safety guards on the runway. 
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on the freight loaded thereon. The effect 
of this change is to allow the shippers 
the use of these devices for loading their 
commodities, and to establish definite 
charges to be assessed on such ship- 
ments. 

According to Walter J. Dundon, gen- 
eral freight agent at Chicago for the 
Santa Fe Lines, Bureau rules as well as 
the Santa Fe’s own tariffs, are being 
studied to remove any restrictions which 
are at variance with the amended Rule 
11. 


This Hyster lift truck 
transports and tiers 
packaged goods at one 
of the large can com- 
panies. The unit is 
also used for loading 
the packages into rail 
cars, 


For instance, Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau application No. 3277, of 
October 7, 1946, proposes rates on ar- 
ticles loose, or in packages, transported 
on elevating truck pallets or platforms 
or lift truck skids, eastbound and west- 
bound. 

The Southwestern Freight Bureau, at 
its meeting of November 12, 1946, ap- 
proved a proposal to establish the same 
rates on skids, carload, as currently ap- 
plicable on platforms (pallets) from 
points in S. W. F. B. Territory to points 
in S. W. F. B. and W. T. L. territories; 
to change Section 14 to provide that a 
petition be filed for relief same as ap- 
plicable in connection with rates on pal- 
lets, the fourth section application to 
be filed with the tariff; and to change 
Section 17 to read: “Petition to be filed 
with the Commission to eliminate the 
articles described in section 1 from the 
findings to Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases.” 

Proposals are now before the Western 
Trunk Lines. and the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau to establish Class 27.5 
per cent any quantity rating and Class 
17.5 per cent carload rating on the empty 
returned and used pallets, etc., from, to 
and between W. T. L. and S. W. F. B. 
territories. 

No doubt before this article sees print 
other railroads and freight bureaus 
throughout the country will have pretty 
well standardized their rules and tariffs. 
With that problem out of the way, ship- 
pers can undertake serious detailed 
studies, and estimate with precision just 











what the changeover to palletized move- 
ment will involve. 


Further Steps by Railroads 


The whole question of handling I. c. 1. 
shipments on pallets, platforms or lift 
truck skids was recently discussed at a 
meeting attended by representatives of 
the Santa Fe’s traffic, mechanical, op- 
erating and transportation departments. 
On November 25, the road addressed a 
momorandum to all its eastern freight 
traffic representatives, asking them to 
make a survey of shippers of 1. c. 1. 
freight to discover the extent of pal- 
letization, and future possibilities for 
this type of traffic. Shippers in all ter- 
ritories are being requested to indicate 
what future 1. c. 1. palletized business the 
road can anticipate, together with any 
ideas the shippers may have on handling 
empty returned pallets. 

“Unlike carload freight, 1. c. 1. traffic 
is handled by the carriers, and we want 
to be prepared with the necessary equip- 
ment should the traffic develop,” stated a 
Santa Fe official in an interview. “We 
have modern materials handling equip- 
ment at some of our stations, but such 
equipment would be inadequate in the 
event we should receive a greater vol- 
ume than is now being offered. To jus- 
tify the expense of adding more units we 
will have to show that more traffic is 
anticipated with resultant increase in 
revenue.” 

A leading eastern road, the Pennsyl- 
vania, has sent a printed questionnaire 
to all its shippers, inquiring whether they 
ship freight on pallets, what commodi- 
ties, the economies effected, what dis- 
position is made of the pallets, what size 
and type of pallets are used, etc. The 
Pennsylvania, at its North River Piers 


Above: A 4,000-pound 
capacity platform load- 
carrier used in con- 
junction with trailer 
in the movement of 
packaged material. 


Below: A low-lift plat- 
form truck moving a 
skid-load up a 70-foot, 
10 per cent grade at a 
New Jersey plant. 





An interesting new development 
which promises to lead to sharp 
reductions in certain forms of loss 
and damage claims, and which also 
promises to reduce materials han- 
dling costs for both shippers and 
carriers is the trend to palletized 
movement of less-carload freight. 

In this article the various prob- 
lems connected with palletizing 
are discussed, as are the actions 
which shippers and railroads have 
already taken to prepare for so 
handling packaged shipments. The 
steady development of mechanical 
handling equipment in the course 
of the past forty years is traced, 
and the difficult question of pallet 
supply and exchange is examined. 

The writer, who worked his way 
through the University of Minne- 
sota by laboring as a stevedore in 
a railroad freight house, com- 
ments on the older forms of equip- 
ment and methods used in han- 
dling less-carload freight, and 
points to economies which might 
be effected by using pallet unit 
loads and mechanical handling 
equipment. 





in New York, has for several years used 
an integrated system of freight handling 
involving the combination of fork trucks 
and tractor-trailer trains, and that road 
has obtained valuable experience in such 
handling of 1. c. 1. freight. For instance, 
in January, 1946, the Pennsylvania at 
these piers handled 35,600 tons of 1. c. 1. 
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city delivery freight, plus 13,109 tons of 
export cargo bound for steamship piers. 

When the car floats pull up to the 
Pennsylvania pier, four-man crews load 
the packaged freight onto pallets, meas- 
uring 3x5% feet, which have been placed 
on trailers. Trains of loaded trailers are 
then pulled into the pier, unloaded at 
various points, the pallet loads being 
stacked along the walls. Fork trucks 
remove the pallet loads from the trailer 
trains and stack them three to four lay- 
ers high. When a city pickup truck pulls 
on to the pier for loading, the fork truck 
places pallet loads on the _ tailboard. 
When the pallet is emptied it is retained 
on the pier for re-use. 


The Pennsylvania must have estimated 
that the fork-truck and tractor-trailer 
combination is an-efficient means of han- 
dling freight, for the railroad recently 
ordered 31 new lift trucks and 30 indus- 
trial tractors, for use at various Penn- 
sylvania piers and freight stations at 
North River, Manhattan, Greenville, Jer- 
sey City, Newark, New Brunswick, and 
Trenton. 

A representative of the Pennsylvania, 
speaking before the Detroit Packaging 
Engineering Clinic a few months ago, 
said that the railroad is going to keep 
abreast with the shippers in modern 
shipping practices. The speaker, J. L. 
Webb, stated that the Pennsylvania is 
seriously thinking of palletizing all its 
merchandise freight in order to give 
faster service and reduce damage. 

Another railroad which has expressed 
interest in palletized shipments is the 
Great Northern, which recently an- 
nounced it is conducting experiments in 
some of its major freight terminals on 
the pallet principle of loading and un- 
loading cars. 


Progress of Express Agency 


Both carriers and shippers could learn 
a great deal about the use of modern 
materials handling methods, by studying 
operations of the Railway Express 
Agency at its larger terminals. For in- 
stance, the agency uses overhead trolley 
conveyors to haul trailers in some ter- 
minals. Gravity conveyors, overhead 
chain conveyors, booster belts and other 
devices are used extensively by the 
R. E. A. 

Speaking before a meeting of railway 
freight agents in Chicago, in December, 
Earl E. Thulin, railroad representative 
of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
described idealized techniques of mate- 
rials handling and systemized flow at 
five different types of terminals and 
freight stations: . Marine freight, freight 
transfer,. multiple-track freight, two- 
track freight, and single-track freight. 

Asserting that handling equipment and 
the flow-systems used at terminals and 


transfer stations offer enormous oppor: 
tunities for improvement, Mr. Thulin 


said that ‘a 50-ton carload of merchat- 
dise takes an average of 50 man-hours to 


unload and stow by widely-used hand-] 
whereas one operator 


truck methods, 
with an electric high-lift fork truck can 
now unload the same shipment in one 
or two hours if it is properly loaded on 
pallets, and store the merchandise four 
times higher than possible by hand 
methods.” 


As to equipment, Mr. Thulin recom: 


mended the following: 


For the marine freight terminal: Low-lift 
platform: trucks which can also function as 
the towing elements of trailer trains of live 


Continued on page 1048 i 
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The Box Designer Is a Vital and Sometimes Overlooked 
Link in the Campaign to Improve Our Shipping Practices. 
Packaging Engineers Employed by the Manufacturers of 
Containers and Inner Packing Have Come Up with Many New 


Ideas and Products to Whip Loss and Damage Claims 


Perfect Shipping 
Begins with 












































A water heater goes 
to market safely in 
this wirebound con- 
tainer designed by 
the General Box Co. 
The base of the heat- 
er rests on special 
blocks and the crate 
top includes a block 
which fits inside the 
heater flue. A heavy 
kraft bag protects 
the enamel finish. 


PROPER PACKAGING 


By J. C. SCHELEEN, Staff Writer, TRAFFIC WORLD 


In the course of the past ten Per- 

@ fect Shipping Month campaigns it 
is natural that the men who do the ex- 
horting and take the bows and make the 
speeches—some, alas, of a distinctly holi- 
day flavor—are usually the leading 
spokesmen of the carriers and the ship- 
pers. It is undeniable that most carriers 
and shippers DO deserve immense credit 
for their efforts in striving towards bet- 
ter shipping practices which will reduce 
freight loss and damage. 

All one has to do to appreciate the 
scope of such activities is to observe the 
year-around work—the genuine drive, 
effort, thought, money, and time—being 
given by carriers and shippers to the 
campaign to force down the lid on loss 
and damage claims. Study the 166-page 
1946 report of the committee on preven- 
tion of loss and damage, issued by the 
Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads. Examine the care- 
















































































































































































fully-gathered statistics, the letters and 
bulletins and photographs contained in 
that report. Or attend the sessions of 
the various motor freight loss and dam- 
age prevention committees. Sit in on 
the special sessions at the American 
Trucking Associations national meetings 
where carrier and shipper representa- 
tives discuss with no holds barred. Look 
at the films on loss and damage pro- 
duced by various railroads and motor 
carrier associations, designed to educate 
freight handlers to the need for more 
care in using proper methods of handling 
and stowing freight. 

Without the year-around efforts of the 
carriers and shippers and receivers of 
freight, without the stimulus of the Per- 
fect Shipping Month campaigns, can any- 
one doubt that we would all be worse 
off, that loss and damage figures would 
soar far beyond what they are today— 
20 per cent, or 40 per cent higher than 
the present high figures? 

But perfect shipping, after all, starts 
with proper packaging. This article is 
going to throw the spotlight on the box 
designer, the packaging engineer, a vital 
and sometimes overlooked link in the 
— to improve our shipping prac- 

ices. 

Before the freight ever leaves the 
shipping platform, before the carrier 
ever sees it—indeed, sometimes before 
the product itself has ever come off the 
line, the box designer has done his work. 





A glass bowl, packed in corrugated pads 
in an end-opening container, designed by 
Container Corporation. This new design 
resulted in a 70 per cent increase in pack- 
er’s daily output, a 41 per cent saving in 
direct labor costs, and a 10 per cent saving 
in materials. 





If he has done his job well, if he has 
taken the best that science and industry 
today offers the shipping public, if he 
has sold the manufacturer on the ulti- 
mate economy of using an ADEQUATE 
and_scientifically-designed' and tested 
container, the shipper and the carriers 
who haul his freight ALREADY have the 
problem on the way to being licked. 

There is little doubt but that Perfect 
Shipping campaigns of the future, be- 
ginning with the coming campaign, are 
going to concentrate on this very point. 

As J. E. Bryan, retiring general chair- 
man of the past two campaigns, stated 
in his report to the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards, October 
22, 1946, at St. Louis: 


A study by packaging engineers of the ex- 
act needs for a particular type of container, 
including inner-packaging and bracing, is 
what is needed. During the past year consid- 
erable stress has been placed on this, the 
initial step to prevent damage, and it is being 
taken up across the country. It should re- 
ceive greater attention and wide advertising 
and if those in charge of the campaign 
against loss and damage for the coming year 
will follow through with an intensive pro- 
gram to educate the shipper to solve his 
packaging problems through engineering 
methods, much can be gained... . . Container 
manufacturers welcome an opportunity to 
confer with shippers and by tests and through 
actual practice determine the exact package 
and inner packing necessary to give adequate 
protection under normal transportation han- 
dling. 


Shortages Only Deterrent 


Actually, many alert shippers have al- 
ready grasped the importance of the 
packaging engineer in solving their ship- 
ping problems. 

The only reason this has not already 
been reflected in lower loss-and damage 
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figures is because the demand for better 
shipping containers and packing mate- 
rials is still so great that the available 
supplies must be spread thinly to do the 
job—too thinly, say many experts. 

Once adequate supplies of lumber, 
fibreboard, metal and wire for contain- 
ers, wrapping paper, excelsior, are avail- 
able, it is certain that thousands of ship- 
pers will avail themselves of engineered 
containers. Then we shall witness a 
sharp drop in loss and damage claims. 
Then the long-time educational efforts 
epitomized by our Perfect Shipping cam- 
paigns will begin to bear rich fruit. 

War-borne shortages are still plaguing 
shippers. Manufacturers of containers of 
all types are unanimous on this point. 
All have more orders on their books 
than they can fill. Facts are stubborn 
things. So long as the container short- 
age continues, loss and damage figures 
are not going to show any significant 
decline. 

Today, mounting loss and damage fig- 
ures indicate that many present-day con- 
tainers are sick. Railroad freight loss 
and damage, alone, for the first six 
months of 1946 totaled $42,035,665, an 
increase of 22.9 per cent over the same 
period in 1945. Forty-two million dol- 
lars added to the nation’s distribution 
bill in six months. Seven million dollars 
a month, $233,000 a day! It is time to 
bring in the professionals and listen to 
their suggestions for a cure. 


Plan Your Future Container Now 


Even though present containers of al- 
most all types are in short supply, even 
though you cannot immediately get the 
container you require, the various con- 





A heavy electric drill of irregular shape 
offers a tough packaging problem. Here 
is how the packaging engineer solved it. 
A simple wooden base, especially made to 
fit a projection on the drill, is placed at 
the bottom of a full overlap slotted con- 
tainer. A scored sheet of corrugated inner 
packing fits over the handle of the drill. 
The result is a clean compact package 
which holds the drill securely, braced from 
all sides. No shifting within the package, 
no damage claims, and a saving of 32 per 
cent in overall packing costs. Photo cour- 
tesy Container Corporation. 
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tainer associations unite in urging ship- 
pers and manufacturers to start now to- 
wards a solution of your packaging 
problem. 


Call in the packaging engineers on the 
staffs of the container manufacturers. 
Let them study your product in all its 
phases, from the assembly line to the 
ultimate consumer. They can design 
you a container, based on the rich scien- 
tific data now available, that will be the 
most economic and the most suitable for 
your product in the light of the changed 
conditions now confronting American in- 
dustry. 


Then, once materials are available, 
you will be in the best position to ob- 
tain the container your product requires 
to transport it safely and economically. 
Perhaps, if you are fortunate, you may 
obtain delivery in the near future. 


The Fibre Box 


A. A. R. officials say that 80 per cent 
of all packaged goods are packed in 
fibre boxes. There are many manufac- 
turers of fibreboard and corrugated con- 
tainers who maintain their own testing 
laboratories and designing rooms, and 
who will be glad to consider your ship- 
ping problems, and design for you the 
container which will best assure that 
your product will arrive in A-1 shape, 
at _ lowest price consistent with that 
goal. 


Often, the box designer can also do 
much more—design better advertising 
for your container, create a container 
which will also serve at the point of re- 
tail sale, perhaps suggest a package 
which will increase your unit sales. 

Container Corporation of America has 
its own central testing laboratory in Chi- 
cago, with laboratories in other of its 
plants. In addition, each Container plant 





A 17-ton wooden box of electrical materiat, 
bound for Europe, is reinforced by four 
8-gauge galvanized steel straps. 





has its own sample room where pack- 
ages are designed for customers. “With 
mounting labor costs, our customers are 
as much interested in what we can do 
to increase the speed of packaging op- 
erations as they are in what we can ac- 
complish in decreasing loss and damage 


claims,” one company official stated 
recently. 


He produced several series of photo- 
graphs as recent examples of his firm’s 
work. One series depicted how a com- 
pany packaging engineer had simplified 
the packing operation for a shipper of 
glass bowls, and reduced costs by substi- 
tuting an end-opening container for the 
top-opening style. Results: A 70 per 
cent increase in packer’s daily output; a 
41 per cent decrease in direct labor 
costs; a 10 per cent savings in corru- 
gated board; total savings of approxi- 
mately $5,000 annually. 


Another packaging problem was that 
presented by a manufacturer of heavy 
electrical drills of irregular shape. The 
former package was expensive in time 
and materials, there was a_ shifting 
weight load within the package, and 
packing and unpacking was a messy job 
for the shipper and receiver. A Container 
Corporation engineer came up with the 
answer. A simple wooden base, specially 
made to fit a projection on the drill, is 
placed at the bottom of a full overlap 
slotted container. A scored sheet of cor- 
rugated inner packing fits over the han- 
dle of the drill. The result is a clean 
compact package which holds the drill 
securely, braced from all sides and cush- 
ioned with two thicknesses of corrugated 
board on top and bottom. The new pack- 
age saved that manufacturer 66.7 per 
cent in labor costs, 23 per cent in ma- 
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terials, and 32.7 per cent in overall pack- 
ing costs. 

Another of the many companies main- 
taining its own staff of packaging 
engineers, and one for whom the ,rail- 
road Officials concerned directly with 
freight loss and damage have great re- 
spect, is the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
of Sandusky, Ohio. Out of the package 
laboratory of this concern have come 
some fine warriors in the struggle 
against loss and damage. 

The H. & D. laboratory publishes the 
Package Laboratory news, and the “‘lit- 
tle packaging library” of ten illustrated 
pamphlets, on such subjects as: “How to 
Stack and Load Corrugated Boxes,” 
“How to Merchandise with Corrugated 
Boxes,” “How to Seal,” “How to Ship 
by Air,” etc. 


Examples of Special Containers 


An example of H. & D. work is the 
prepak designed for and used by the 
Majestic Radio & Television Corpora- 
tion, of St. Charles, Ill. When a custo- 
mer removes his new radio from its pro- 
tective corrugated shipping box he notes 
immediately that the manufacturer 
thinks well enough of his product and of 
his customer to make certain that the 
radio arrives in sound condition. While 
removing the deftly placed interior cor- 
rugated packing pieces, he senses that 
the manufacturer has employed packag- 
ing science. The Majestic prepak is an 
overlap slotted box. The interior pack- 
aging pieces, besides holding the radio 
firmly in place in the box, as so designed 
as to cushion the radio to withstand 
severe jars in transit. 

Before finally adopting this container, 
the radio manufacturer first subjected it 
to exhaustive shipping tests. Today the 
firm reports that ten years of experience 
have thoroughly substantiated the find- 
ings of the original tests. “Those re- 
ceiving our radios always report they ar- 
rive in good condition,” an official of the 
manufacturer declares. That company 
has ‘found that engineered containers 
produce an appreciable saving in the 
first cost of packaging materials, that 
they permit ease of handling and pack- 
ing, and that shipping costs are lower. 

Another H. & D. contaner is that de- 
signed for the Revere Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., of Chicago, which ships flood 
and search lights, products which are 
odd shaped, unwieldly and highly frag- 
ile. It is of paramount importance to 
overcome loss and damage with such 
commodities. Six years ago this com- 
pany called on H. & D. engineers, who 
evolved a shipping box which was finally 
placed in service after being subjected to 
exhaustive drop tests. Breakage has been 
practically negligible with this container, 
despite hard cross-country shipments. A 
typical reflector is placed in a corrugated 
box. Interior corrugated packing pieces 
In the bottom of the box hold the re- 
flector firmly in place. Slotted corru- 
gated spacers fit over the bottom pieces, 
holding both lamp and the packing 
pieces in place, while at the same time 
supporting the side walls of the box 
from the inside. The Revere company 
has stated, according to H. & D. officials, 
that, while perfect protection is the fore- 
most consideration in its box design, the 
company is highly pleased with the addi- 
tional shipping and packaging advan- 
tages provided. 

Like other alert packaging manufac- 
turers, H. & D. is ceaselessly experi- 
menting in its search for better container 





A manufacturer should think well enough 
of his product and of his customer to make 
certain that the product arrives in perfect 
condition. Hinde & Dausch designed this 
prepak container back in 1936 for a radio 
manufacturer. The container is an overlap 
slotted box. Interior packing pieces, be- 
sides holding the radio firmly in place in 
the box, are designed to cushion the radio 
to withstand severe jars in transit. “‘Those 
receiving our radios always report that 
our product arrives in good condition,’’ 
said a company official. 





and interior materials and designs. 
Among recent company-developed prod- 
ucts are: Plypak, composed of several 
thicknesses of flexible paper corruga- 
tions, so constructed that it multiplies 
many times the inherent cushioning 
qualities of corrugated board; insulpak, 
a special corrugated box using thermo- 
craft liners to insulate corrugated pack- 
ages in which it is desired to hold a cer- 
tain temperature; and cellpak, a new 
compartmentalized, half-bushel corru- 
gated box for the shipment of fresh 
peaches. 


Advances in Interior Packaging 
Turning to interior packaging mate- 


rials, great advances have been made in 
this field in recent years. 
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For instance, excelsior, which some 
used to describe as “messy,” has taken 
on many new and practical forms. The 
American Excelsior Corporation, of Chi- 
cago, for instance, is marketing its pro- 
tex packing materials, made of dry 
resilient excelsior wrapped in strong 
kraft paper. These shock-absorbent ex- 
celsior cushions are said to be clean, 
dry and elastic, and do not break down 
in transit. Another product marketed 
by this company is the protex wood-wool 
pad, made. from selected wood cut into 
extra fine fibres, wrapped with kraft 
paper, with either open ends or siftproof 
sealed ends This latter pad is used to 
protect delicate finishes and easily dam- 
aged objects of art, furniture, china, 
etc. 


Gallon jugs, formerly packed in loose 
excelsior, are now shipped at reduced 
cost in a safer way by using excelsior 
pads, which do not shift en route. Use 
of such pads removes the element of 
human error in packing. 

The Weyerhaueser company is pro- 
ducing a product called tufflex, a felted 
wood fibre blanket material, said to be 
resilient, flexible, non-abrasive, and de- 
pendable. Made from clean new wood, 
which is chipped, shredded and reduced 
to individual fibres, then felted and 
bonded into a fleecy mat, tufflex has 
been used successfully to pack furniture, 
delicate instruments, glassware, radios, 
home appliances, electrical apparatus. 


Another versatile packing material is 
secure-rap, produced by the Fox Paper 
Co., of Cincinnati. This product comes 
in rolls, sheets, or in odd shapes or 
circles. It is a wrapping and cushioned 
packing paper combined in one sheet. 
The indented side has a criss-cross pat- 
tern, and the backing of Kraft paper 
gives strength as well as shock-proofing 
qualities to the inner packaging. 

Fibreen, a tough wrapping and pro- 
tective material made by the Sisalkraft 
Co., of San Francisco, and used in large 
measure during the recent war, has 
found many peacetime uses, because of 
its remarkable qualities — waterproof, 
strong, pliable, clean. Fibreén is built 
up out of two layers of crossed sisal 

Continued on page 1050 





A test shipment made in cooperation with the Southern Classification Commission, which 
emerged with flying colors. Recently, a highly finished table, packed in an oversized corru- 
gated container was shipped from Wisconsin to New York to Atlanta, to test the protective. 
qualities of Kimpak creped wadding used for interior cushioning. The package was subjected 
to unusually rough treatment, as evidenced by the condition of the container. Inspection of 
the table, however, revealed that the interior packaging materials were properly designed 


and of such quality as to assure adequate protection to finished surfaces. 


Inspecting the 


table are, in the usual orders J. C. Anderson, Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau; 
R. E. Boyle, chairman, Southern Classification Commission; and R. W. Hollander, Southern 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 
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Colorado Carries the Ball 


Denver becomes “claim conscious” through the efforts a group of local 
shipper and carrier representatives who understood the importance of the 


problem of freight loss and damage and resolved to do something about it. 


By R. E. EDWARDS 


@ What can be done to cut down the 
ever increasing loss to merchandise be- 
ing shipped by transportation systems 
in the United States? The attitude of 
labor, poor equipment, a shortage of 
packing material, inexperienced help, 
government regulations, competition and 
many other reasons have been used as 
excuses. If we let these reasons stand 
in the way, any program intended to cut 
down loss and damage has two strikes 
on it before it goes to bat. 

The word “can’t” seems to be the one 
word we hear most these days. There 
is an old saying that “can’t” never did 
anything. What can be done to co-ordi- 
nate these problems and to operate a 
single program that will cover the field 
and get the job done economically and 
swiftly ? 

I am not implying for a moment that 
all the freight loss and damage sustained 
yearly is the fault of the shipper; but a 
poorly packed, poorly marked, poorly 
handled shipment accompanied by an il- 
legible bill of lading has hazards to over- 
come even before it leaves the shipper’s 
dock. 

To whip any problem one must first 
get to the root of the evil, to start from 
there and build. Thus, we must start 
where the ship- 
ment starts — 
in the packing 
room. A care- 
fully packed, 
carefully han- 
dled, carefully 
marked ship- 
ment will have 
a much better 
chance of 
reaching the 
customer in- 
tact than one 
just put ina 
box and ship- 
ped. 
Transporta- 

companies ad- 
mit they are not without fault, nor do 
we as shippers come forward with clean 
hands. That is why we must get to- 
gether on this problem, remembering 
that meeting together is progress, work- 
ing together is success and voluntary 
cooperation is the true American way. 

The above may be considered a brief 
statement of what was in the minds of 
the members of the Loss and Damage 
Prevention Committee, Colorado Unit, 
of the Central Western Shippers Ad- 
visory Board when they met with the 
Committee of Contact and Cooperation 
with the Railroads on August 2, 1946. 
Your writer, as state chairman, presidéd 
at this meeting with A. H. Harrington, 
district traffic manager, F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., as chairman of the Denver 
Unit, and L. F. Dickinson, freight claim 
agent, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company, Chairman of the 





R. E. Edwards 
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Railroad Committee of Contact and Co- 
operation, among those present. 

Ways and means were planned to start 
a concentrated program effort to attack 
the claim problem. Aid was sought from 
the service clubs of Colorado, such as 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce, the 
Manufacturer’s Association of Colorado, 
the Traffic Club of Denver, the Denver 
Commercial Traffic Club, the Colorado 
Transportation Conference, and the Den- 
ver Exporters Club; and on the side 
of the transportation companies, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Sana Fe, the Fort 
Worth & Denver City, the Denver & 
Salt Lake, the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and the Union Pacific railroads. 
When informed of our plans, these vari- 
ous organizations put their shoulder to 
the wheel and have greatly aided in our 
effort. The committee appreciates the 
wonderful cooperation we are receiving 
from them. 

The employer, in an effort to help us 
train his employees doing the handling, 
shipping, packing and receiving, for both 
the transportation lines and the com- 
mercial firms, put forward a helping 
hand to those at the bottom of the lad- 
der to help them become more valuable 
to the firms for which they work, to help 
them by training to be able to assume 
more responsibility—to be able through 
knowledge of handling to lower costs by 
knowing how to do their jobs better. 

Through cooperation with his imme- 
diate superior, the workman in turn 
aided us in selling his fellow employees 
on the idea of attending our meetings 
regularly. The foreman took more inter- 
est in the fellow coming up the ladder. 
He saw to it that the attendance from 
his firm compared favorably at our 
monthly meetings with those of his 


Each of the thirteen regional 
shippers’ advisory boards has a 
freight loss and damage preven- 
tion committee—and all of them 
are doing good jobs. 


Out in Denver, however, the 
Colorado Unit of the Central 
Western Board’s committee has 
succeeded in so stirring up its 
community that attendance of 300 
or more is not unusual at its 
claim prevention meetings. 


The accomplishments of this 
unit have been such that we 
thought an outline of the plan un- 
der which it works would be a 
valuable guide for similar com- 
mittees elsewhere. Hence we asked 
R. EH. Edwards, traffic manager, 
Hassco, Inc., hardware and steel 
suppliers, Denver, chairman Colo- 
rado state unit of the Loss and 
Damage Prevention Committee of 
the Central Western Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, to tell us about 
the plan and how it is working. 
He wrote what follows. 





Continued on page 1054 





Above are shown the members of the Loss and Damage Prevention Committee of the 


Colorado Unit, Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board. ft to right, front row, seated: 
Eddie St. Louis, traffic manager, Merchants Biscuit Co., president, Colorado Transportation 
Conference; Frank Russell, traffic manager, Denver Dry Goods Co., regional chairman, L.C.L. 
Committee, representing the Traffic Club of Denver; A. J. Harrington, district traffic manager, 
F. W. Woolworth Co., chairman, Denver committee; R. E. Edwards, traffic manager, Hassco, 
Inc., state chairman, Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board, author of the accompanyin 
article; Frank Rebhan, traffic manager, American Crystal Sugar Co., vice-president, Nationa 


Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards; Harry Dickinson, transportation commissioner, Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Middle row: Howard Murray, traffic counsellor; R. H. Kelley, general freight agent, Union 
Pacific Railroad; L. E. Downey, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; R. E. Camp, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc.; K. B. Ferguson, traffic manager, H. H. Tammen Co.; Howard Page, 
manager, Mountain States Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 


Standing: J. R. Rohr, Railway Express Agency; J. J. Matthews, Railway Express Agency; 
L. S. Kirkley, freight claim agent, Denver and Salt Lake Railroad; * & Schinka, traffic oe 
ager, Armour & Co.; Joe Neimeyer, traffic manager, Stearns-Rogers Manufacturing Co., regional 
chairman, Car Efficiency Committee, Central Western Board; L. F. Dickinson, freight claim 
agent, Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad, chairman, Railroad Committee of Contact and 


Cooperation, Central Western Board; C. W. Francis, traffic manager, Hallack & Howard Lumber 
- R. Detweiler, traffic manager, 


Co.; J. A. Foley, traffic manager, American Furniture Co.; R 
Daniels & Fishers Stores Co. 
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Strike Held as Preventing Rail 
Service to Chicago Plant 


Citing a previous case in which the Commission, division 3, 
had found a strike by employes of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
interfered with the service of certain motor carriers, the Com- 
mission, division 3, by a report and order in No. 29530, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., has dismissed another complaint on the 
same ground. 

The complaint dealt with alleged failure of the railroad to 
pick up less-than-carload shipments through its motor carrier 
agents in Chicago, or to haul from the plant trap cars, in the 
period November 25, 1945, to December 1, 1945, while employes 
of the mail order house were on strike. 

The report said pickets had admonished drivers of trucks 
to turn back and that the drivers were unable to affect entrance 
to the plant because of the “generally threatening attitude of 
the pickets.” Also, it said, the president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen had ordered members: of the brotherhood’s 
local No. 119, not to act as strike breakers. 

An attempt to hire non-union drivers to perform the pick- 
up service would have resulted in a strike’ by union drivers and 
a complete work stoppage by the truck. companies would have 
resulted and would have affected the general public injuriously, 
the report said. It was clear also from testimony of officials of 
the brotherhood, said the division, that if the railroad had tried 
to force its employes affiliated with the brotherhood to breech 
the picket lines, or had attempted to discipline them for failure 
to pull the cars from the complainant’s plant, the brotherhood 
would have called a general strike of its members, which, the 
division said, would have resulted in a general stoppage of 
defendant’s service to the public. 


East and Westbound Lumber Rates 
Adjusted in South and S. W. 


Fourth-section applications contemplating what the Com- 
mission, division 2, said amounted to a general readjustment of 
the rates on lumber and related articles interterritorially be- 
tween the south and the southwest and intraterritorially between 
the southwest and the river crossings, adjustments that were 
“intricate as well as extensive,” are the subject of a report and 
order of the division in Fourth Section Application No. 20490, 
Lumber Between the South and Southwest, the report includ- 
ing also fourth-section applications Nos. 20492, 20493, 20494, 
20757, and 21677. Relief was authorized temporarily by fourth- 
section order No. 15092 as amended and supplemented, entered 
in applications Nos. 20490, 20494, and 21677, and fourth-section 
order No. 15074, as amended, entered in applications Nos. 20493, 
20493, and 20757, the report said. It said the report dealt with 
continuing relief except in two situations in which relief pre- 
viously granted was terminated, and that there was no opposi- 
tion to the applications. 7 

As summed up in the report, authority was granted, on 
conditions, to continue or to establish and maintain rates for 
the transportation, in carloads, of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts and related articles (a) from points in Southern Territory 
generally and Mississippi River crossings, Memphis, Tenn., and 
south thereof, to destinations in Southwestern Territory; (b) 
from points in Southwestern Territory to Mississippi River 
crossings, Memphis and south thereof and destinations in South- 
ern Territory generally; and (c) from base points in Louisiana 
and Mississippi and points grouped therewith to Lake Charles, 
La., for export, without observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the interstate commerce act. _ 7 

An appendix A to the report set forth territorial descrip- 
tions under each application, and an appendix B, representative 
rates and departures. All further relief was denied, effective 
July 14. 

The report set forth the authorization as follows: 


Applicants will be authorized, except as hereinafter provided, to 
continue or to establish and maintain for the transportation, in car- 
loads, of lumber and other forest products taking the same rates or 
rates related thereto, as listed in the applications, and other kindred 
articles which may from time to time be added to those lists to take 
rates the same as or arbitraries higher than the rates on lumber, (a) 
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from points in southern territory generally and Mississippi River 
crossings, Memphis and south thereof to destinations in southwestern 
territory; (b) from points in southwestern territory to the aforesaid 
Mississippi River crossings and to destinations in southern territory; 
and (c) from base points in Louisiana and Mississippi and points 
grouped therewith to Lake Charles, for export, all as described else- 
where herein and in the applications relating thereto, over existing 
routes through, from, or to, as the case may be, the aforesaid crossings, 
the lowest rates that may be constructed over any lines or routes from 
and to the same points on the bases set forth in the applications relat- 
ing thereto, without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of sec- 
tion 4 at origins and destinations, or origins or destinations, as the case 
may be, provided: ; 

(1) That the relief authorized (a) shall not apply to rates from 
Arkansas City to destinations in Tennessee in groups 9-A and 12-A; nor 
(b) to the rate on any given article which, in its relation to the rate on 
lumber, is not the same from or to any higher-rated intermediate point 
in southern territory as from or to, as the case may be, any lower- 
rated, more-distant Mississippi River crossing, Memphis and south 
thereof; and (c) from southwestern territory to Ohio River crossings 
and points taking the same rates, shall apply only to circuitous routes 
and only in connection with rates not lower than the present rates to 
the more-distant points on lumber and other forest products or articles 
taking the same rates or rates made with relation thereto, and to higher 
rates as proposed to intermediate points within the territory defined in 
application No. 20492. 

(2) That the rates to higher-rated intermediate points in Kentucky 
outside the territory as defined in application No. 20492 shall not exceed 
the rate on like property to the next more-distant, lower-rated point in 
southern territory included within the scope of that application; and 
(b) that the higher rates authorized herein from or to intermediate 
points within or without the territories defined in the several applica- 
tions shall not be increased except as authorized by this Commission 
and shall in no instance exceed the lowest combination of rates subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

(3) That the relief authorized herein shall not apply to circuitous 
lines or routes when the distances over the short tariff lines or routes 
are as shown in Column 1 below and the distances over the circuitous 
lines or routes exceed those shown opposite in Column 2 below, except 
that where the short-line distance is 160 miles or more, relief shall apply 
to lines or routes that are not more than 60 per cent circuitous in con- 
nection with rates which yield revenue of not less than 6 mills per ton 
per mile, based on rates in effect prior to the increases authorized in 
1946, for the actual distances over such lines or routes: 


Column 1 Column 2 
150 miles and less 170 per cent of column 1 
151 to 170 miles 255 miles 
171 to 1,000 miles 150 per cent of column 1 
1,001 to 1,125 miles 1,500 miles 


Over 1,125 miles 133% per cent of column 1 
In complying with the foregoing circuity limitations, the applicants 
may compute the circuity on the basis of the distances to or from base 
or key points in the southwestern groups instead of to or from indi- 
vidual points in such groups. 


All other and further relief prayed in the applications under con- 
sideration will be denied. 


Texas Motor Purchases Involving 
Intrastate Rights Denied 


The Commission, division 4, has denied two Texas motor 
purchase applications involving unlawful possession of intra- 
state rights used as a basis for conducting operations in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The report and order has been 
issued in MC F-3245, T. W. Wheeler—Control; Alamo Motor 
Lines—Purchase (Portion)—Inter-City Motor Express, Inc., 
embracing also MC F-3274, Doak Hearne—Purchase (Portion) 
—Inter-City Motor Express, Inc. 

Applications denied were those of Alamo Motor Lines, San 
Antonio, Tex., and of Doak Hearne, doing business as Sea- 
graves Truck Line, Seagraves, Tex., for authority to purchase 
certain separate portions of the operating rights of Inter-City 
Motor Express, Inc., doing business as “T. I. M. E.,” Lubbock, 
Tex., and of T. W. Wheeler, San Antonio, for authority to 
acquire control of the operating rights proposed to be pur- 
chased by Alamo Motor Lines. 

Under a contract dated June 4, 1946, which recited that 
Inter-City was in bankruptcy, said the division, Alamo would 
purchase all of Inter-City’s interstate rights and corresponding 
intrastate rights covered by Texas certificate No. 2604, over'a 
route between El Paso and Odessa, Tex., serving all interme- 
diate points. 

The other transaction involved in the proceeding, it said, 
included purchase by Hearne of Inter-City’s interstate and in- 
trastate operating rights over two disconnected segments of 
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routes, one between Seminole and Odessa, Tex., about 62 miles, 
and the other between Hobbs and Monahans, Tex., via Kermit, 
about 82 miles, with a short spur line extending from Kermit 
to Wink, Tex. 

In each instance, said the division, it was apparent that the 
transfer of the involved Texas intrastate rights had been ef- 
fected. In its opinion, continued the division, where a transac- 
tion was subject to section 5 of the interstate commerce act, 
the approval thereof by the Commission was a prerequisite to 
the conduct of lawful operations by the purchasing carrier 
under the second proviso of section 206(a) of the act (relating 
to exemption of carriers operating solely within a state from 
obtaining a Commission certificate for transportation in that 
state in interstate or foreign commerce) by virtue of its pos- 
session of the intrastate rights involved in such a trasaction. 

Stated differently, said the division, where the parties had 
proceeded to acquire the underlying intrastate operating rights 
without awaiting Commission approval of the transaction, such 
intrastate rights might not lawfully be used by the purchasing 
carrier as a basis for conducting operations in interstate or 
foreign commerce under the proviso. It cited for comparison, 
Pioneer Exp. Co.—Purchase—Henard, 15 M. C. C. 659, and 
Miller—Purchase—Davis, 39 M. C. C. 215. 


“Accordingly,” continued the division, “the operations in 
interstate or foreign commerce conducted under the proviso by 
the Hearne Corporation (controlled by Doak Hearne) and by 
Alamo by virtue of their unlawful possession of the intrastate 
rights involved in these transactions are unlawful and should 
promptly be discontinued. Moreover the said intrastate rights 
should be returned to Inter-City. Unless the parties promptly 
take steps to end the unlawful control and conduct of these 
operations, consideration will be given to instituting an investi- 
gation under section 5(7) with a view toward ordering any 
necessary corrective action.” 


Noting that certain Hearne’s own operations had been 
transferred to the Hearne Corporation, which he controlled, 
the division said the operations now being conducted by Hearne 
and the corporation under their own rights were entirely in 
Texas, and were conducted partly (between Lubbock and Sea- 
graves) under a Commission certificate and partly under the 
proviso. Continuing, the division said: 


It is herein proposed to purchase rights of Inter-City to operate in 
interstate or foreign commerce, covered by a certificate of this Com- 
mission, between Seminole and Odessa and between Monahans and 
Hobbs, and, through a joinder of the rights now owned with those 
under that certificate, to perform a through service between Lubbock 
and Odessa, operating in part under certificated rights and in part under 
the proviso. However, following such purchase of Inter-City’s rights, 
the operations of Hearne would be extended into New Mexico and, as 
the operations no longer would be confined to a single state, neither 
Hearne nor the Hearne Corporation would be entitled to continue to 
operate under the proviso. Luther Application for Registration, 42 
M. C. C. 150. Thus one of the primary objectives of Hearne in entering 
into the transaction, namely, to secure the right to operate in inter- 
state or foreign commerce between Lubbock and Odessa, could not 
lawfully be accomplished. 


I. C. C. Rules in N. Y. Bus Joint 
Certificate Proceedings 


The Commission, division 5, has issued a report and order 
on further hearing in MC 3699, Manhattan Coach Line, Inc., 
Common Carrier Application, and nine embraced proceedings 
involving applications of four affiliated bus companies in the 
New York area. The proceedings had been reopened for further 
hearings solely to determine whether the respective holders of 
joint certificates should be required to elect which of the two 
holders of any one or more of the joint certificates was en- 
titled to an individual certificate covering the same operations 
as described in the respective joint certificates. 


Embraced proceedings are: MC 3699, Sub. 1, Manhattan 
Coach Line, Inc., Lincoln Tunnel Extension; Same, Sub. 6, 
Same, Extension—Intermediate Points; MC 3700, Manhattan 
Transit Co. Common Carrier Application; Same, Sub. 1, Same, 
Lincoln Tunnel Extension; Same, Sub. 8, Extension—Inter- 
mediate points; MC 3707, Westwood Transportation Co. Com- 
mon Carrier Application; Same, Sub. 1, Same, Lincoln Tunnel 
Application; MC 3705, Westwood Transportation Lines, Inc., 
Common Carrier Application; and Same, Sub. 1, Same, Lincoln 
Tunnel Extension. 


In all of the proceedings except MC 3701 and MC 3705, the 
division said no findings would be made requiring the holders 
of the jointly held certificates to elect which one should receive 
an individual certificate in lieu of the jointly held certificates. 

“Tf, however,” said the division, “the holders of the jointly 
held certificates so desire, a single certificate authorizing the 
same operations as authorized in the jointly held certificates 
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will be issued to either one. of each group upon their request, 
in lieu of the jointly held certificates.” 

In MC 3701 and MC 3705, the division found that Westwood 
Transportation Co. and Westwood Transportation Lines, Inc, 
although separate corporations, had been conducting a single 
operation over the routes and points previously authorized in 
MC 3705, and that, of the two, Westwood Transportation Lines, 
Inc., was the dominant carrier. It issued a certificate to the last 
ag a eecrad in MC 3705 and denied the application in 


Gordon-Arey Carloading Service 
Abandonment Authorized 


The Commission, division 4, by a report, certificate of 
abandonment and order in FF-172, Gordon-Arey Carloading 
Co. Abandonment, and FF-98, Gordon Storage Warehouses, 
Inc., Freight Forwarder Application, has authorized abandon- 
ment by the Carloading Co. of service as a freight forwarder 
of commodities generally from points in Nebraska to points in 
Montana, South Dakota and Wyoming, as being consistent 
with the public interest. It issued the certificate of abandon- 
ment in FF-172, and revoked the permit in FF-98. Prior re- 
port in FF-98, 260 I. C. C. 826. 

The report said the forwarding company, for many months 
past, had been unable to assemble sufficient tonnage to meet 
the carload minimum weight requirements of the rail carriers 
and that the carriers had been required to withdraw for other 
service baggage cars formerly used by applicant. 

It said no objection to the application had been offered, 
and that there was no indication of record that the applicant 
as a carrier-controlled forwarder had been or was being used 
as a so-called “fighting ship” to discourage legitimate and nor- 
mal competition of other forwarders. The Carloading Co. was 
controlled by those who controlled Gordon Storage Ware- 
houses, Inc., and Highway Motor Freight, Inc., certificated 
motor carriers, the report said. Inability to obtain sufficient 
volume of traffic indicated that the operations of the applicant 
no longer served a useful purpose, the report said, and that 
abandonment of such service would not prejudice the public 


‘interest. 


TEMPORARY WATER AUTHORITIES GRANTED 


By an order in W-948, Sub. 2TA, Louis Berger Temporary 
Authority—Key West, the Commission, division 4, has author- 
ized the applicant, doing business as Miami-Key West Barge 
Terminal Line, to operate as a common carrier by non-self- 
propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels, in 
the transportation of commodities generally in interstate or 
foreign commerce, between Miami and Key West, Fla., from 
April 1 to September 26. 

The division also has issued an order in W-333, Sub. 2TA, 
Refrigerated Steamship Line, Inc., Temporary Authority—Pas- 
sengers, extending from March 31 to June 30 temporary au- 
thority to operate as a common carrier by self-propelled ves- 
sels in the transportation of passengers between New York, 
N. Y., on the one hand, and, on the other, Fort Pierce and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


MESECK TEMPORARY WATER AUTHORITY 


The Commission, division 4, has issued two orders granting 
Meseck Steamboat Co., Inc., the following authorities: 

W-958, Sub. 3TA, Meseck Steamboat Co., Inc., Temporary 
Authority—Newburgh, authorizing the applicant to perform one 
trip by self-propelled vessel in the transportation of passengers, 
— — N. Y., to New York, N. Y., and return, on 

ay 23. 

W-956, Sub. 4TA, Same, Temporary Authority—Bridgeport, 
authorizing Meseck, until July 30, to transport ‘passengers on 
excursion cruises between Jersey City, N. J., New York, and 
Rye, N. Y., on the one hand, and, on the other, Bridgeport, 

onn. 


M. D. & S. BOND EXTENSION 


_ The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in 
Finance No. 15519, Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co. 
has authorized extension from January 1, 1947, to January 1, 
1972, the date of maturity of not exceeding $1,733,000 of first 
mortgage 40-year 5 per cent gold bonds. 

The stock of the applicant, the report said, was owned by 
the reorganized Seaboard which, under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion, was not to guarantee the bonds. The report said the 
Commission had no authority to compel Seaboard to do s0, 
but must leave the bondholders free either to extend their 
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bonds under the proposed plan or exercise whatever rights 
they may have under the terms of the mortgage, or otherwise. 

In order to interest Seaboard sufficiently in routing traffic 
over the applicant’s line, the division said, it approved a provi- 
sion that dividends might be paid at any time less than 50 per 
cent of the highest amount of bonds outstanding after January 
1, 1947, remained outstanding. 


REFRIGERATED STEAMSHIP AUTHORITY 
By an order in W-333, Sub. 4TA, Refrigerated Steamship 
Line, Inc., Temporary Authority—Labels, the Commission, di- 
vision 4, has authorized the applicant to transport gummed 
labels from New York, N. Y., to Fort Pierce, Fla., until April 
16, as a common carrier by self-propelled vessels. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT OF RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 

The Commission, division 5, has issued an order in MC 
21623, Sub. 72, W. J. Dillner Transfer Co., Extension—Radio- 
active Materials, staying further action in the proceeding, in 
which the apvlicant seeks authority to transport, among other 
things, radioactive materials. The order said the proceeding 
would be stayed until regulations have been prescribed by the 
Commission for the safe transportation of radioactive materials. 

At the Commission it was said that regulations to govern 
such transportation were under consideration. 


NEWTEX TEMPORARY AUTHORITY 


By an order in W-896, Sub. 2TA, Newtex Steamship Cor- 
poration Temporary Authority—Port Isabel, the Commission, 
division 4, has authorized the applicant to operate by self- 
propelled vessels in the transportation of commodities generally 
between the Port of New York, N. Y., and Port Isabel, Tex., 
until September 9. 

By a report and order in W-896, Sub. 1TA, Newtex Steam- 
ship Corporation Temporary Authority, the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, has authorized the applicant, until September 22, to 
operate as a common carrier by self-propelled vessels in the 
transportation of commodities generally between Baltimore, 
Md., and Brownsville and Port Isabel, Tex. 

Authority to transport commodities generally between New 
York, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., and Galveston and Houston, 
Tex., was denied, because of service resumed or to be inaug- 
urated between those ports by Seatrain Lines, Inc., Southern 
Steamship Co., and American Liberty Steamship Corporation. 


Motor Purchase and Control Action 


By a report and order in MC F-3301, Ray Lilenquist—Con- 
trol—Eastern Utah Transportation Co., embracing MC F-3302, 
Same—Control—Sterling Transportation Co., the Commission, 
division 4, has authorized acquisition by Ray Lilenquist, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, of control of Eastern Utah Transportation Co., 
of Roosevelt, Utah, and Sterling Transportation Co., of Salt 
Lake City, through purchase of capital stock. The report noted 
that Lilenquist was in control of Inland Freight Lines, also of 
Salt Lake City, through ownership of 50.4 per cent of its stock. 
It said that, while some operations to be controlled under the 
transaction would otherwise be competitive, discontinuance of 
Sterling’s service would work a hardship in the eastern part 
of Utah. It said that since the transactions were otherwise con- 
sistent with the public interest, they should not be disapproved, 
especially since the existing operating situation would not be 
aggravated by approval. It said the parties would be expected 
to take appropriate steps to unify the operations through merger 
of the corporations. 

The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in MC 
F-3326, Walter F. Carey and B. B. Beveridge—Control; Com- 
mercial Carriers, Inc.—Control—Commercial Contracting Cor- 
portation; Commercial Contracting Corporation—Purchase (Por- 
tion) Commercial Carriers, Inc., has authorized purchase by 
Commercial Contracting Corporation, of Detroit, Mich., and 
acquisition of control of Commercial Contracting by Commercial 
Carriers, through ownership of stock, and of certain operating 
rights by Carey and Beveridge, also of Detroit. The division 
said Commercial had organized Commercial Contracting Cor- 
poration to take over heavy-duty hauling that developed in the 
war period, leaving it to transport automobiles and related 
products. 

In MC F-3287, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.—Control; 
Gulf Transport Co.—Purchase—James W. Dunbar, the Commis- 
sion, division 4, by a report and order, has authorized Gulf 
Transport Co., of Mobile, Ala., to purchase certain operating 
rights and property of James W. Dunbar, doing business as 
Dunbar Truck Service, of Springfield, Ill., and acquisition of 
control of the operating rights and property by Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Co., through the purchase. 

Issuance of a certificate to Transport was authorized, sub- 
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ject to the conditions that service to be performed by it be 
limited to that auxiliary to and supplemental of the rail service 
of the G. M. & O.; Transport not to render any service to, or 
from, or interchange traffic at, any point not a station on the 
lines of the railroad; no shipment to be transported by Trans- 
port between any two of the following points, or through, or to, 
or from, more than one of the points: Chicago, Bloomington, 
Springfield, Alton, Peoria, and Jacksonville, Ill. Dunbar, ac- 
cording to the report, operates solely in Illinois. 3 

By a report and order in MC F-3345, O. L. D. Forwarding, 
Inc—Purchase—(Portion)—Edward McClosky, the Commission, 
division 4, has denied an application of O. L. D. Forwarding, 
Inc., of Anderson, Ind., to purchase certain operating rights of 
Edward McClosky, of Chicago Heights, Ill. The purchase in- 
volved irregular-route rights to transport roofing and related 
commodities between points in Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, and 
from and to St. Louis, Mo. The report said the proposal would 
merely carve out some areas of the seller’s rights, leaving it 
theoretically in position to divide into as many rights as there 
were combinations of points authorized to be served by him and 
in this manner transfer such authority to as many separate 
carriers. 

By a report and order in MC F-3361, H. P. Brown—Con- 
trol; Brown Expréess—Purchase (Portion)—A. C. Willingham, 
the Commission, division 4, has authorized purchase by Brown 
Express, of San Antonio, Tex., of certain operating rights of 
A. C. Willingham, dba Willingham Motor Lines, also of San 
Antonio, and acquisition of control of the rights by H. P. Brown 
through the purchase. The rights involved cover transportation 
of general commodities, with exceptions, between San Antonio 
and Beeville, and between Fowlerton and San Antonio, Tex. 

In MC F-3359, Dana L. Clark, Jr.—Purchase—H. L. Web- 
ster (Myrl H. Webster, Administratrix), the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, has approved purchase by Dana L. Clark, Jr., dba Blue 
Line Express, of Nashua, N. H., of rights of H. L. Webster, 
dba H. L. Webster & Sons, of West Canaan, N. H., to transport 
general commodities, with exceptions, over irregular routes, 
between points in New Hampshire and Vermont within 30 miles 
of West Canaan, including that point. 

In MC F-3228, Dana L. Clark, Jr.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Savin Express Co., the Commission, division 4, has authorized 
purchase by Dana L. Clark, dba as aforementioned, of certain 
operating rights of Savin Express Co., of New London, Conn. 

With Commissioner Miller dissenting, the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, by a report and order in MC F-3213, W. Vance Howard, 
et al—Control; Howard Motor Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Portion) 
—Smith Dray Line & Storage Co., Inc., has denied an applica- 
tion of Howard Motor Lines, Inc., of Gastonia, N. C., to pur- 
chase household operating rights of Smith Dray Line & Storage 
Co., Inc., also of Greenville, between Greenville and points in a 
described area of Georgia, and acquisition of control of those 
rights by W. Vance and Elsie Howard, and J. L. Coe, of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

The Commission, division 4, on reconsideration, has modi- 
fied its findings in the prior report in MC F-3121, Walter S. 
and H. R. Wilson—Control; Tidewater Express Lines, Inc.— 
Purchase (Portion)—Elliott Brothers Trucking Co., Inc., and 
C. E. Houff, to add a condition requiring cancellation by Elliott 
Brothers of rights to transport general commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., or Bet- 
terton or Chesapeake City, Md., on the one hand, and Middle- 
town, Del., and points in Dorchester, Caroline, Talbot, Queen 
Annes, and Kent counties, Md., and those in a described area 
of Cecil county, Md., or points within 5 miles of West Grove, 
Pa. Prior report was decided October 25, 1946. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 105937, Earl Rash, dba Earl Rash Transfer, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. On reconsideration, findings in prior report (order 
of Jan. 23, 1946) modified, and certificate granted as to general 
commodities, with exceptions, between described points in Wash., 
over regular routes. 

*MC 95540, Sub. 87, Watkins Motor Lines, Inc., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Certificate denied. Nuts, processed and unprocessed, 
between points in Ala., Fla., and Ga., and between points in 
Ala., Fla., and Ga., on the one hand, and points in Del., Ind., 
Ill., Ky., Md., Mich., N. J., N. ¥., N. C., O., Pa., S. C., Tenn., 
Va., W. Va., and Wis., and Boston, Mass., on the other, and 
canned goods, between Thomasville, Ga., and points within 20 
miles thereof, on the one hand, and points in Ala., Fla., N. C., 
S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn., on the other. The report ob- 
served that several regular-route carriers possessed rights to 
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serve the involved area, and declared that their services would 
be adversely affected if a carrier, such as the applicant, was 
permitted to enter the field for the purpose of transporting 
particular commodities in truckload lots, or, in other words, 
“taking the cream of the traffic.” Commissioner Lee con- 
curred, but said, for reasons set forth in partial dissenting ex- 
pression in Monark Egg Corp. Contract Carrier Application, 
44 M. C. C. 15, he was of the opinion that if applicant trans- 
ported nuts, either shelled or unshelled, and no other property 
and no passengers were transported on its vehicles for com- 
pensation at the same time, such transportation “falls within 
the partial exemption provided in section 203(b)(6) of the act, 
and applicant does not need authority from us to perform it.” 


EXTENSION OF TIME IN BRADY CASE 


The Commission, by Commissioner Lee, has issued an 
order in MC C-246, Transportation Activities of Brady Transfer 
& Storage Co., extending from April 15 to April 30 the time 
within which petitions for reconsideration, rehearing or oral 
argument may be filed, replies to be filed on or before May 13. 
The Commission also extended from April 9 to April 30 the 
time on or before which the respondent was required to cease 
and desist from performing any motor carrier operations it was 
found to be conducting without appropriate authority, as speci- 
fied in a report of the Commission, division 5, in February. 

In that case, the division set forth eight characteristics of 
regular-route operations that, taken together, it said must re- 
sult in classifying a motor carrier in the regular-route group 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 22, p. 552). 


I. C. C. MODIFIES ANACONDA FINDINGS 


By a second report on reconsideration in Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Ex Parte No. 104, Practices of Carriers Affecting 
Operating Revenues and Expenses, Part II, Terminal Services, 
the Commission has modified its findings in the report on re- 
consideration, 266 I. C. C. 387, so as to eliminate the finding 
relative to the furnishing and maintaining by the Great North- 
ern of tracks within the industrial plant. Said the Commission: 


In the report on reconsideration, we considered and rejected con- 
tentions and arguments of the parties that the tracks, or some of them, 
within the plant are carrier terminal. facilities and concluded that the 
furnishing and maintaining in whole or in part, by the Great Northern 
of any and ali of the tracks within the plant whether they are used for 
loading or unloading of cars, the movement of cars to and from loading 
and unloading tracks, the storage of cars, or switching maneuvers is a 
violation of section 6(7). We reaffirm that conclusion but make no find- 
ing with respect thereto, because that issue is one which is justifiable 
in another forum. 

The prior reports herein are hereby modified to the extent they are 
inconsistent herewith, but they, and the accompanying orders, are to 
remain and are in full force and effect as to all other findings. 

No order is necessary. 


Commissioner Mahaffie noted a dissent. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No, 29496, Missouri Chemical Co. vs. A. C. L., et al. Report and 
order of February 4, amended by striking out figures ‘‘$7.35’’ appearing 
on sheet 5 of mimeographed report, in last line of first paragraph, and 
in finding, and in second ordering paragraph of order, and inserting in 
lieu thereof figures ‘'$7.40.’’ 

1. & S. M-2718, Class rates over Neuendorf Transportation Co. Re- 
spondents under special permission having filed a tariff effective March 
2, canceling suspended schedules, proceeding discontinued. 

MC-C 620, White Star Express Company of Lodi, revocation of 
certificate. Proceeding discontinued. 

MC-C 648, Harry Singer, revocation of permit. Proceeding discon- 
tinued, 

Finance 14570, Coast Transportation Co., Inc., certificate transfer. 
Petition of Coast Transportation Co., Inc., for leave to file a petition 
for reconsideration of determination in report and order of February 
8, 1945, denied. 

Finance 15335, Atlantic Coast Line, construction and Finance 15444, 
Florida East Coast Ry. Co. trustees, construction. Reopened for sole 
purpose of receiving into record copy of minutes of special meeting of 
Board of Supervisors of Ritta Drainage District of January 15. Said 
copy of minutes be marked Exhibit 33, and made a part of record in 
proceedings. Hearing for introduction of evidence in proceedings, 
closed. 

In Re: Revised Service Order No, 620, Petition of Bisbee Linseed 
Company, New York, N. Y., asking that revised Service Order No. 620 
be amended to exempt imported linseed oil and chinawood oil in tank 
cars from scope of order, denied. 

MC-F 3011, W. F. Carey and B. B. Beveridge, control; Commercial 
Carriers, Inc., lease, George F. Burnett Co., Inc. Petition of Commer- 
cial Carriers, Inc., and George F. Burnett Company, Inc., applicants, 
for reconsideration of report and order of division 4, of October 10, 
1946, and for oral argument, denied. 

MC-F 3108, James Rollo and Ralph Nappi, control; Rollo Trucking 
Corp., Inc., purchase, Anne Marguerite Yates. Petition of applicants of 
January 17, for reconsideration of report and order of division 4 of 
December 9, 1946, and for further hearing, denied. 

MC-F 3198, Jacob Mashkin, et al., control; Mashkin Freight Lines, 
Inc., purchase (portion), J. J. Holland, Inc., Applicants’ petition for 
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reconsideration of report and order of Division 4, of December 2, 1946, 
denied. 

MC-F 3242, C. B. Fischbach, purchase, William A. Givens. Order of 
December 9, 1946, modified to authorize purchase of operating rights, 
over irregular routes, from St. Louis, Mo., to points and places in Ohio, 
in lieu of operating rights described in report of December 9, 1946. 

No. 28863, Wool and Mohair rates. American Barge Line Company 
testimony and exhibits and rail respondents rebuttal received in evi- 
dence, Alternative motion to make all barge lines and other carriers 
respondents, overruled, 

No. 13535, et al., Consolidated southwestern cases. Order of April 5, 
1927, as since amended, further amended to permit establishment of 
proposed rates as shown in statement attached to petition filed by H. N. 
Roberts on behalf of Southwestern Lines, defendants, subject to gen- 
eral increases authorized in 1946, on vinegar, -carloads as described in 
Item 13980 of Texas Lines’ Tariff 60-F Agent Ira D. Dodge’s I. C. C. 
688, from Shreveport, La., to numerous destinations in state of Texas 
shown In said statement, without contemporaneously establishing cor- 
responding rates to, from and between other points as required by 
Finding 27; provided, however, that rates established shall be observed 
as maxima at directly intermediate points of origin and destination via 
routes over which rates are established. 

MC 74083, Sutherland Shipping, Inc., common carrier application. 
Proceeding, in addition to extent reopened by order of October 28, 
1946, further reopened for further hearing from and to all points in 
Ohio irregular route territory on April 7, at 9:30 o’clock a. m., at U. S. 
Court Rooms, Hartford, Conn., before Examiner Riegner. 

I. & S. M-2651, Class rates between Arkansas and Oklahoma. Sus- 
pension order of May 2, 1946, vacated, and proceeding discontinued. 

MC-C 618, Marlyn A. Merrill, revocation of certificate. Order of 
— 20, modified to require compliance therewith on or before 

pr a. 

No. 29322, E. J..Stanton & Son vs. U. P. RR. Time for filing peti- 
tions for reconsideration, extended to May 1. Order of February 10, 
modified to become effective June 22, instead of April 22. 

Finance 15564, Green Bay & Western RR., abondonment. Effective 
date of certificate of February 28, extended to April 30. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-3100, William S. Appleyard—Control; Vermont Transit Co., 
Ine.—Purchase (Portion)—Boston & Maine Transportation Co. On re- 
consideration, purchase by Vermont Transit Co., Inc., of Burlington, 
Vt., of certain operating rights of Boston & Maine Transportation Co., 
of Boston, Mass., and acquisition of control of said operating rights by 
William S. Appleyard through said purchase, approved and authorized, 
subject to condition. Prior report, 40 M. C. C. 845. 

MC F-3309, Lorin Bice, et al.—Purchase (Portion)—E. G. Balsam, 
et al. Purchase by Lorin Bice, Rose F. Bice, and J. S. Fry, partners, 
dba Bice Truck Lines, of Laurel, Mont., of certain operating rights of 
E. G. Balsam, L. W. Balsam, S. F. DeFrance, and V. L. DeFrance, 
partners, dba Balsam and DeFrance, of Miles City, Mont., approved 
and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC F-3408, Chester M. Atwood—Control; Atwood’s Transport Lines, 
Inc.—Lease—John M. Price, Jr. Application for authority under section 
210a(b) of Atwood’s Transport Lines, Inc., of Washington, D. C., for 
temporary operation of the motor-carrier rights of John M. Price, Jr., 
doing business as Southern Maryland Lines of Indian Head, Md., denied. 

MC F-3360, Allied Van Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Herbert C. Allen and 
Edwin Allen, et al. Application of Allied Van Lines, Inc., for authority 
under section 210a(b) to lease, for a period not exceeding 180 days, 
operating rights of 48 motor carriers to transport household goods in 
interstate or foreign commerce, granted March 18, 1947, with respect 
to 47 of the said 48 carriers and denied with respect to The Cummins 
Storage Co., Inc. (Arthur R. Post, Receiver), with conditions. 

MC F-3403, Deaton Truck Line, Inc.—Purchase—B. C. Truck Lines, 
Inc., and LaGrange Truck Lines, Inc. Application for authority under 
section 210a(b) of Deaton Truck Lines, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala., for 
temporary operation of the motor-carrier rights of B. C. Truck Lines, 
Ine., and LaGrange Truck Lines, Inc., both of Atlanta, Ga., denied. 

MC F-3279, Richard Cantlay and J. Tanzola—Control; Cantlay & 
Tanzola, Inc.—Control; Western Truck Lines, Ltd.—Purchase (Portion) 
—System Freight Service. Purchase by the Western Truck Lines, Ltd., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., of certain operating rights and property of the 
System Freight Service, also of Los Angeles, and acquisition of con- 
trol of said operating rights and property by Cantlay & Tanzola, Inc., 
and Richard Cantlay and J. Tanzola through the purchase, approved 
and authorized, subject to condition. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 15491, Portland Traction 
Co., et al., Purchase; and Finance Docket No. 15492, Portland Traction 
Co, Notes, (1) approving and authorizing purchase by the Portland 
Traction Company of railroad properties of the Portland Electric Power 
Co. in Multnomah and Clackamas counties, Ore., conditions prescribed 
re protection of employes; dismissing application for purchase and sale 
of the same properties by the Portland Transit Co.; and (2) granting 
authority to issue, in lieu of and upon the surrender and cancelation of 
a like principal amount of void notes, four serial promissory notes in 
the aggregate principal amount of $1,000,000, maturing serially in 
amounts of $250,000 on July 1, in each of the years 1950 to 1953, inclu- 


sive; such notes to be delivered to the Portland Transit Co. in payment 


for the above-described properties. Approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 15599, Washington, Vir- 
ginia & Maryland Coach Co., Inc., Notes, granting authority to issue 
not exceeding $300,000 principal amount of secured promissory notes, 
payable in monthly installments aggregating not exceeding $4,000 a 
month, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, to evidence 
a loan of like amount, the proceeds to be used in connection with the 
purchase of new motorbusses, and to retire an outstanding short-term 
note in the principal amount of $7,000. Condition prescribed. Approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 15616, Galveston, Houston 
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& Henderson Railroad Co. Notes, Etc. (1) granting authority to the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Co. (a) to issue not exceed- 
ing $1,672,000 of guaranteed serial collateral notes, to be sold at par 
and the proceeds used to retire a like amount of indebtedness to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and (b) to issue and pledge as 
collateral security for the notes not exceeding $2,801,500 of first-mort- 
gage bonds, series B; (2) granting authority to the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co, and the trustee of the International-Great Northern 
Railroad Co. to assume obligation and liability, jointly and severally, 
as guarantors, in respect of the notes herein authorized to be issued 
by guaranteeing payment of the principal, interest, and attorneys’ 
fées; (3) granting authority to the trustee of the International-Great 
Northern Railroad Co. and to the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 
of Texas to assume, in equal shares, obligation and liability in respect 
of the interest and amortization payments on the proposed notes of the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Co.; and (4) approving and 
authorizing modification of the agreements under which the trustee of 
the International-Great Northern Railroad Co. and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Co. of Texas use and operate over the railroad of the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Co., condition prescribed. 
Approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 15612, American Buslines, 
Ine., Stock, granting authority to issue not exceeding 41,655 shares of 
common stock without par value, to be sold at $30 a share, and not 
exceeding 10,413 shares of preferred stock of a par value of $100 a 
share, to be sold at par, and the proceeds applied to the purchase of 
4,491.34 shares of capital stock of the Burlington Transportation Co., 
to provide additional working capital, and for other corporate pur- 
poses, condition prescribed. Approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 15633, Virginia Stage 
Lines, Incorporated, Note, granting authority to issue a promissory 
note for not exceeding $200,000, to be delivered at par to the State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Co, to evidence a loan of a like amount, to 
provide a part of the funds for the purchase of certain busses. Ap- 
proved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 15654, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue $5,650,000 principal amount of series ‘‘T’’ equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance 80 per cent of the cost of 2,000 open-top steel hopper 
cars, estimated to total $7,073,720. The certificates are to be dated 
April 1, 1947, mature in 10 consecutive equal annual installments, with 
a dividend rate, payable semi-annually, to be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. 

Finance No. 14455 (second supplemental), Reorganization Commit- 
tee for Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. asks waiver of condition 2 con- 
tained in the Commission’s report and order in this proceeding, dated 
April 14, 1944, providing that compensation and expenses, including 
counsel fees and expenses, of the reorganization committee shall be as 
allowed by the court within maximum limits to be fixed by the Com- 
mission, or, in the alternative, that, pursuant to said condition, and 
without further hearing, the Commission fix the maximum limit of the 
compensation and expenses of the reorganization committee and its 
counsel at $524,476.10, all payments for those purposes insofar as not 
heretofore so approved, to be approved by the courts. The committee 
further asks, in the event the Commission should deny both of these 
requests, that after such hearing, it fix at $524,476.10 the maximum 
limit of such compensation and expenses. 

Finance No. 11002, Reorganization Committee under Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co, reorganization plan, asks (1) authority 
to transfer properties of debtor and certain subsidiaries to reorganized 
company, (2) authority to reorganized company and others to issue 
securities and assume obligations and liabilities as contemplated by the 
reorganization plan, (3) authority for unification of reorganized com- 
pany and certain subsidiaries pursuant to the plan and for issuance and 
assumption of certain securities and obligations in connection there- 
with, and (4) approval of the acceptance by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of new securities in discharge of all claims of R. F. C. 
against debtor pursuant to section 5b(3) of the R. F. C. act. 

Finance No. 15652, A. T. Leary, of Beaufort, N. C., asks authority 
to lease for 10 years the railroad properties of Beaufort & Morehead 
Railroad Co., only rail connection at Beaufort. The applicant said he 
had been general manager of the railroad for the past several years. 
Economies would be effected by reduction of taxes and administrative 
expenses, according to the application and traffic conditions improved 
due to the applicant being ‘‘so situated in community as to create new 
traffic and obtain more confidences and personal interest of the shipping 
and receiving public.’’ 


Finance No. 15645, Federal Express, Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., asks 
authority to issue additional shares of common stock, resulting from 
an increase of its common capital stock from 1,250 shares of no par 
value with a stated value of $40 a share, to 20,000 shares of no par value, 
with a stated value of $10 a share. There would be no sale of the new 
shares, the applicant said, but that these would be exchanged on a 
pro-rate basis for the 907% shares now issued and outstanding. It said 
the sole purpose was to increase the present authorized capital struc- 
ture which it said was not totally inadequate for its needs. 

Finance No. 15649, Co-Operative Transit Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., 
asks authority to issue additional shares of stock as justified by assets 
and to issue bonds for acquisition of issued shares so that they may be 
reissued, and to sell the stock acquired to its employes. The applicant 
said the company was employe-owned, the employes having contributed 
a fund from their wages for the purchase of properties under receiver- 
ship. Two series of stock will be issued, the second pending liquidation 
of electric street railway properties, the amount to be determined by 
the net assets shown. The bonds, at 4%, would be issued in exchange 
for the stock at book value and the stock held as treasury shares. As 
the applicant was able to find qualified purchasers, it said. it would 
sell the stock at book value and use the proceeds to retire the bonds. 

The bonds, it said, provided an investment and a steady income for 
the widows and beneficiaries of deceased employe-owners and for re- 
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tired employes, and also provided a means by which the applicant was 
employe-owned, The bonds would never exceed $250,000 at any one 
time, it said. 

Finance No. 15650, Yellow Transit Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
asks authority to issue as a stock dividend 10,000 shares of 5 per cent 
preferred stock, $100 par value, and to reduce 5,000 shares of $100 par 
value common stock, par value $100, to 5,000 shares of $50 par value 
common stock for the purpose of distributing a stock dividend to record 
holders of all issued and outstanding common stock. The applicant said 
the dividend would capitalize a ‘‘large presently existing uncapitalized 
surplus,”’ and that it had, as of December 31, 1946, earned surplus of 
$1,040,023.08. The proposed reduction of capital stock would create an 
additional $250,000 of unearned surplus, it said, resulting in a total sur- 
plus of $1,290,023.08. The present proposal will permanently capitalize 
for use in service to the public $1,000,000 of the total surplus, it says. 

Finance No. 15651, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 
and the Passaic & Delaware Extension Railroad Co. and the Morris & 
Essex Extension Railroad Co., ask authority to merge the last two 
named companies into the D. L. & W. The D. L. & W. said it owned 
all of the Passaic stock and a majority of the Morris stock, both of 
which lines it leases. It said the instant proposal was part of its pro- 
gram of merging leased lines to simplify its corporate structure and to 
eliminate certain tax problems. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 28380, Petroleum Products between Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri and Colorado. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. and 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Ry., ask for modification of its order of 
June 30, 1941, to establish 9 cent rate between points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, northwestern Arkansas, and southwestern Missouri, for dis- 
tances under 170 miles. 

MC-F 2787, Allied Van Lines, Inc., purchase, Evanston Fireproof 
Warehouse, et al. Allied Van Lines, Inc., and Lynch Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., applicants ask that an order be entered extending time within 
which transaction with respect to acquisition by applicant, Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., of the interstate household goods operating rights of trans- 
feror-applicant, Lynch Transfer & Storage Co., may be consummated, 
from December 1, 1946, to a period which shall not be later than 24 
hours after service of Commission’s order granting such extension. 

MC-F 3081, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co., control, Santa 
Fe Trail Transportation Co., purchase, Edwin L. Vincent dba Vincent 
Truck Line. Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co., and Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Ry. Co., ask Commission to modify its order of March 6, 
by eliminating Wellington, Kansas, as a key point in connection with 
operations therein authorized. 

1. & S. M-2683, Cancellations, restrictions from and to Southwest. 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau on behalf of respondents asks Com- 
mission to vacate its investigation and suspension order of September 
30, 1946, in so far as it suspended provisions of Items 19205-B, 19206, 
19685-B and 19686. 


1. & S. M-2731, Iron and Steel Articles, M. C. Slater, Inc. M, C. 
Slater, Inc., asks Commission for vacation of its suspension order. 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2736, Mixed Truckloads—New England Terri- 
tory, from March 22, to and including October 21, certain sched- 
ules published in supplement No. 7 to tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 
A-60 and I. C. C.-F. F. No. A-2 of the New Engiand Motor Rate 
Bureau, Inc., agent, Boston, Mass. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict present mixed truckload provisions to apply 
only on shipments subject to class rates. 


I. and S. M-2735, Diversion of Trafiic Between Motor Car- 
riers, the Commission, upon its own motion, certain schedules 
published on 8th and 9th revised pages 40 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. 8 of Pacific Inland Tariff Bureau, Inc., agent, Portland, 
Oregon. The suspended schedules set forth provisions for di- 
version of shipments from one motor carrier to another, appli- 
cable in connection with rates between points in Oregon and 
Washington and points in British Columbia and Washington. 
“ J. and S. No. 5474, Grain to Illinois and Ohio River Cross- 
ings, from March 25, to and including October 24, certain sched- 
ules as published in supplement No. 8 to Agent L. E. Kipp’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. A-3628, and other tariffs. The suspended 
schedules propose to revise the rates on grain, grain products 
and related commodities between points in Illinois territory 
and the Ohio River crossings. 


I. and S. M-2737, Flour and Feed over Lawrence F. Walske, 
from March 26 to and including October 25, certain schedules 
published in supplement No. 8 to Tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 49 
(Lawrence Walski, Anton Walski, Daniel Walski, and Sigmund 
Walski, doing business as Walski Truck Line, series) of Will 
McWain, Lessee and Operator of Lawrence Walske, Galesville, 
Wis. (Adopted by Lawrence F. Walske). The suspended sched- 
ules propose to reduce truckload commodity rates on flour and 
mill feed, minimum 4,000 pounds, from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., from 20 to 17.5 cents per 100 pounds to Arcadia, 
Independence, Waumandee, and West Salem, Wis., and from 
20 to 16 cents per 100 pounds to Blair and Galesville, Wis. 
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I. and S. No. 5475, Refrigerators from El Paso and San 
Antonio, on the Commission’s own motion, from March 26, to 
and including October 25, schedules as published in supplement 
No. 214 to Agent D. Q. Marsh’s tariff I. C. C. No. 3596. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce, over certain routes, the 
rates on refrigerators, in carloads, from El] Paso and San An- 
tonio, Tex., to Cincinnati, O., Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo., 
without observing the provisions of section 4 of the interstate 
commerce act. 


NO VACATION OF POTATO SUSPENSION 


The Commission has issued a notice in I. and S. No. 5458, 
Refrigeration—Potatoes from Southeast, saying it has decided 
to withhold action on the petition of the respondent railroads 
to vacate the order until after hearing, April 9 (see Traffic 
World, March 15, p. 811). 

The suspension involves schedules in Agent Quinn’s Per- 
ishable Protective tariff I. C. C. No. 25, providing that on 
carload shipments of white potatoes originating in Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and certain portions of Florida 
and Virginia, the railroads will not supply refrigeration service 
east of the Mississippi River and east-bank Mississippi River 
crossings, but when shipper supplies initial icing rule 240 
charges will apply. The Commission suspended the schedules 
from February 10 to September 9, and assigned the proceeding 


9 hearing on April 9, in Washington, before Examiner F. L. 
Sharp. 


EXPLOSIVES REGULATIONS MODIFICATIONS 


The Commission has issued a notice in No. 3666, In the 
Matter of Regulations for Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles, setting forth applications for early 
amendment of the regulations as they apply to shippers in the 
preparation of articles for transportation, and to all carriers 
by rail and highway. 

The suggested amendments, it said, had been the subject 
of exchanges and study by interested parties in which substan- 
tial agreement had been reached, and that it proposed that the 
applications be disposed of by modified procedure. Any party 
desiring to be heard should advise the Commission in writing 
within 20 days from March 21. Otherwise, the notice said, the 
Commission might proceed to investigate and determine the 
matters involved or might suspend action pending formal 
hearing. 

The proposed amendments occupy 21 mimeographed pages. 


1. C. C. ACCIDENT REPORTS 


Derailment of a passenger train on the Long Island Rail- 
road at Kings Park, N. Y., February 16, which resulted in the 
injury of 62 passengers, was caused by a train entering an 
open switch at a high rate of speed, according to a report 
of the Commission, written by Commissioner Patterson, investi- 
gation No. 3075. 

The investigation disclosed that about 30 minutes prior 
to the time of the accident a passenger-equipment train moved 
to the main track and then entered the siding paralleling the 
main track. The conductor of that train, according to the 
report, said he last observed the position of the switches about 
three minutes after the movement was completed and that at 
that time the switches were lined normally. The flagman, 
according to the report, said he operated both switches during 
the movement, and thought he had lined and locked these 
switches in normal position about 20 minutes before the accident 
occurred. The report said no member of the crew of the 
passenger-equipment train, which was on the siding when 
the derailment occurred, had observed any unauthorized person 
in the vicinity of the switch. 


1. C. C. PERSONNEL OFFICE CHANGE 


Secretary Bartel, in a notice, has announced that the Com- 
mission has abolished the Bureau of Personnel Supervision and 
Management as a bureau and has established in lieu thereof a 
personnel office to be headed by a personnel director in the 
Bureau of Administration into which the present Bureau of 
Personnel Supervision and Management has been merged ef- 
fective March 23. Mr. Bartel said that a personnel director to 
serve in the Bureau of Administration had not been appointed, 
but that Miss Eugenia W. Suter, who had been acting director 
of the bureau now abolished would continue as acting person- 


» 2 gaa until an appointment to this position had been 
made. 


COMMISSIONER BARNARD TO RETURN IN APRIL 

Commissioner Barnard is expected to return to his duties 
some time in April, according to his office. The commissioner, 
shortly after his appointment last year, was obliged to absent 
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himself from Washington because of after effects of an auto- 
mobile accident suffered shortly before he became a member 
of the Commission. 

He returned in November, but again had to leave Wash- 
ington for further treatments. It was said, March 26, that he 
had responded favorably to the treatments and had spent some 
days recuperating at Atlantic City. 





MC C-887, The Winter Weiss Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Illinois-Colorado 
Express Co., et al. 

Alleges rates on four shipments of steel chains, noi, March 31, 
April 27, April 30, and May 9, 1945, from York, Pa., to Denver, in 
violation of section 216. Asks cease and desist order, rates, and 
reparation. (Carle Whitehead and Albert L. Vogl, 806 Patterson 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.) 

No. 29574, Sub. 7, Memphis Freight Bureau, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., et 
al., vs, A. & R., et al. 

Rates on fresh meats and packing house products, straight and 
mixed carloads, from Memphis to points in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, in violation of section 1. Ask 
cease and desist order and rates. (W. T. Rook, 90 S. Second St., 
Memphis, Tenn.) 

No. 29707, Sub. 10, Meteor Motor Car Co., Piqua, O., vs. A. & S., et al. 

Rates on carload shipments of automobile floor, toe, running and 
rack boards, fillers, filler blocks and sills, in the period January 1, 
1943, to December 30, 1943, from Jackson, Miss., to Piqua, in viola- 
tion of sections 1, 3, and 6. Asks cease and desist order, rates, and 
reparation. (R. F. Bohman, 32 Pleasant St., Gardner, Mass.) 

No, 29713, Arizona Sand & Rock Co., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Southern 
Pacific. 

Alleges demurrage for detention of cars under straight rules, 
amounting to $10,249.70, plus $300.32 federal transportation tax, 
assessed and collected in the period December 1, 1942, to October 
31, 1943, involving 585 cars, in violation of sections 1, 2, and 6. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation of $9,910.47 demurrage and 
tax, plus interest. (Leo L. Scott, 1511 W. Vernon Ave., Phoenix, 

No. 29714, Minneapolis Traffic Association, Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. 
& N. W. et al. 

Rates on lumber, between points in Wisconsin, Michigan (upper 
peninsula) and Minnesota, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
various interior stations in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Nebraska, in violation of sections 1 and 3. Asks 
cease and desist order, rates, subject to 80,000-pound minimum. 
(Frank B. Townsend, 164 Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn.) 

No. 29715, S. A. Gerrard Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, et al. 

Alleges charges on carload of celery, originated at Santa Maria, 
Calif., November 23, 1943, reconsigned several times, with final de- 
livery in New York, N. Y., as result of reconsignment from Balti- 
more on January 26, 1944, in violation of sections 1 and 6, because 
of deteriorated condition of celery. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation of $472.52. (E. A. Whiting, assistant secretary, 
S. A. Gerrard Co., 903 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O.) 

No. 29715, Sub. 1, S. A. Gerrard Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Belt Railway 
of Chicago, et al. 

Alleges charges on carload of celery, originated at Terminous, 
Calif., November 19, 1943, reconsigned several times, with final 
delivery in Baltimore, Md., in January, 1944, in violation of sec- 
tions 1 and 6, because of deteriorated condition of celery. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation of $444.61. (E. A. Whiting, 
assistant secretary, S. A. Gerrard Co., 903 Dixie Terminal Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, O.) 


No. 29715, Sub. 2, S. A. Gerrard Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. L. & N. et al. 
Alleges charges on carload of celery, originated at Terminous, 
Calif., December 1, 1943, and reconsigned several times, with final 
delivery at New York, N. Y., after January 21, 1944, in violation 
of sections 1 and 6, because of deteriorated condition of celery. 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation of $500.53. (E. A. 
Whiting, assistant. secretary, S. A. Gerrard Co., 903 Dixie Terminal 
Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O.) ‘ 
MC C-794, J. J. Hornback—Revocation of Permit. 

Investigation instituted by the Commission, division 5, into op- 
erations of J. F. and C. E. Hornback, dba Hornback Brothers, Tama, 
Ia., it appearing J. F. Hornback has discontinued operations author- 
ized by permit in MC 89474 and failed to comply with section 215. 

No. 28718, Chattanooga Glass Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. Yazoo & 
Mississippi, et al. 

Rates on sOda ash, carloads, from Baton Rouge, La., to Chatta- 
nooga, in the period July 13, 1944, to October 30, 1946, in violation 
of section 6. Asks reparation of $15,096.22. (E. DeL. Wood, 815 
Broad St., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

MC C-798, C. Frank Shaffer—Revocation of Certificate. 

Investigation instituted by the Commission, division 5, of dis- 
continuance of operations in MC 100788 and failure to comply with 
insurance requirements by C. Frank Shaffer, Livermore, Ia. 
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Fourth-Section Livestock Relief 
Recommended Despite Protests 


Temporary relief from the long-and-short-haul clause of 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act granted carriers under 
fourth-section order No. 14855, entered in application No. 20170, 
will be made permanent if the recommendations of Examiner 
M. J. Walsh, in a proposed report in Fourth Section Application 
No. 20398, Southern Livestock Rates, are followed by the 
Commission. ; 

The application was opposed by the Louisville Live Stock 
Exchange, Bourbon Stock Yard Co., Louisville Board of Trade, 
National Live Stock Producers Association, American National 
Live Stock Association, National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Inc., Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, Inc., Live Stock Traffic 
Association, and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

At the hearing, according to the report, counsel for the 
southern railroads said it was their position that the prescribed 
rates involved for intraterritorial application in the south, and 
for interterritorial application between the south and Official 
Territory were not reasonably compensatory even on traffic 
handled over direct routes. Counsel further stated, said the 
report, that a study of the costs of the various services was 
then being made to determine whether the aggregate costs did 
not amount to a substantial part of the revenue accruing from 
the transportation of livestock under the present rates. 

The application grew out of Livestock To and From the 
South, 253 I. C. C. 241, 255 I. C. C. 767, 256 I. C. C. 112, as a 
result of which, under the temporary fourth-section relief, the 
report said the prescribed rate became effective February 1, 
1943. The applicants in the instant proceeding, according to 
the report, consist of the three groups of carriers operating 
lines of railroad within the south, north, and west, and certain 
motor lines connecting with southern railroads. 

The examiner observed that the adjustments prescribed or 
approved in Livestock To and From the South were not open 
to review in the instant proceeding. As to the failure of the 
southern carriers to support the application at the hearing, the 
examiner said the prescribed rates had been established over 
circuitous routes under temporary authority and the provisions 
of section 4 could not be cleared over such routes without dis- 
rupting the prescribed basis. He added that “even if there were 
no application, relief might be granted where necessary to 
maintain prescribed rates,” and quoted United States vs. Mer- 
chants & Mfrs. ‘Traffic Assn. of Sacramento, 242 U. S. 178. 

The examiner said the departures in respect of which relief 
was necessary arose out of the different levels of rates on 
livestock prescribed for application from the south to Official 
Territory, and those for application within the latter territory, 
— - reason of grouping and circuity. As to this situation, 

e said: 


Inasmuch as rates prescribed in the Eastern Livestock Cases of 1926, 
supra, for application from central territory to trunk-line territory 
were on a group basis, the rates from most of the specific origins in 
the former to most of the specific destinations in the latter were either 
higher or lower than the rates for the actual distances under the scale 
prescribed for application within central territory. The rates from cer- 
tain points in central territory were also higher or lower than rates for 
the same distances determined by the scale prescribed in Livestock To 
and From the South, supra, for application between points in southern 
and official territories. As a result, rates from the South to trunk-line 
territory over routes through central territory are, in many instances, 
on a. lower level than rates from certain intermediate origins in central 
territory to the same destinations. For example, the rates on livestock 
from Louisville, other Ohio River crossings, and points on the border 
of southern territory, which are generally on a group basis, to desti- 
nations in official territory are higher, in certain instances, than the 
specific distance scale rates prescribed in Livestock To and From the 
South, supra, to the same destinations from points in southern territory 
south of the border. The rates from the base points used in construct- 
ing the group basis, however, are generally lower than rates under the 
seale prescribed in the latter case. 


After a discussion of illustrations of rates and departures, 
the examiner said earnings shown in those illustrations appeared 
to compare favorably with the revenues and expenses a ton- 
mile and a car-mile and the average hauls of class I carriers 
in Central Territory, Eastern District, and Southern Region for 
the year 1944, and in the Western District for 1943, 





Protestants, said the examiner, contended the Louisville - 
market under present rates was sustaining substantial losses 
because, since the establishment of the rates prescribed in Live- 
stock To and From the South some of the livestock produced 
in an area extending about 100 miles from Louisville, livestock 
was sold at local markets from which rates to points in Trunk- 
Line Territory were lower than the rates to those points from 
Louisville. The lower rates prescribed from points south of 
Louisville to destinations in Trunk-Line and New England ter- 
ritories, he said, were causing Louisville packers considerable 
apprehension. After comparing the number of livestock received 
at Louisville with that received at Cincinnati, Evansville, Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville, the examiner said the showing estab- 
lished that, compared with the other markets, the Louisville 
market had increased its handling of livestock. 

He said rates from Louisville to points in Trunk-Line and 
New England territories had been related to the rates to the 
same points from several markets in Central Territory and that 
any reduction in rates from Louisville would require similar 
reductions in the rates from Indianapolis, and from other 
markets in Central Territory. 

He continued: 






















































































As also previously indicated, the rates in connection with which 
relief is necessary were specifically prescribed by the Commission on 
comprehensive records and the departures hereinbefore discussed arise 
out of the different methods employed by the Commission in prescrib- 
ing rates for application (1) in official territory, and (2) within southern 
territory, and from and through the South to the North. If relief is not 
authorized in respect of the rates from and through the South to the 
North, the carriers would have no alternative other than to apply as 
maxima, on traffic from border and intermediate points in official ter- 
ritory to points within that territory, the rates prescribed in Livestock 
To and From the South, supra. This would inevitably lead to a disrup- 
tion of the adjustment, and a reduction in the rates, prescribed in 
Eastern Livestock Cases of 1926, supra, despite the fact that in the 
report on further hearing therein the basis of rates prescribed in the 
original report was increased by amounts ranging from 0.5 to 4 cents. 
The northern carriers, therefore, desire to maintain from border and 
intermediate points the group basis of rates which are, in certain in- 
stances, higher than the distance scale of rates from more distant points 
in the South. 










































































The examiner said the record did not establish any violation 
of sections 1, 2, or 3 of the act. As to group adjustments, he 
said fourth-section departments occur over some routes in any 
group adjustment, and that it was practically impossible to 
maintain such an adjustment without them. He added that relief 
from the provisions of section 4 had frequently been granted 
in connection with rates forming an essential part of a proper 
group adjustment. 


His recommended findings follow: 









































Upon the facts of record as hereinbefore detailed the Commission 
should find that rates constructed on the bases prescribed or approved 
in Livestock To and From the South, supra, when applied over existing 
lines or routes which do not exceed the circuity limitations hereinafter 
prescribed will be reasonably compensatory, and that relief from the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 is justified subject to the 
conditions stated in the succeeding paragraph. 


Applicants should be authorized to establish and maintain for the 
transportation of edible livestock, in carloads, as described in Livestock 
To and From the South, supra, over existing routes (a) between points 
in southern territory; (b) from points in southern territory to destina- 
tions in official territory, and (c) from points in the western district as 
described in Livestock-Western District Rates, supra, to destinations in 
southern territory and through that territory to destinations in official 
territory by way of the Mississippi River crossings, Memphis and south 
thereof, and on stocker and feeder livestock, in carloads, between points 
in southern territory, the lowest rates that may be constructed over any 
line or route between the same points on the bases prescribed or ap- 
proved in Livestock To and From the South, supra, to which may be 
added authorized general increases and to maintain higher rates from, 
to, and between intermediate points; provided, that (1) rates from, to 
and between such higher-rated intermediate points included in Live- 
stock To and From the South, supra, shall not exceed rates constructed 
on the bases prescribed or approved therein; (2) rates at other higher- 
rated intermediate points shall not be increased except as may be au- 
thorized by this Commission, and (3) rates at any higher rated inter- 
mediate point shall not exceed the lowest combination of rates subject 
to the act; and provided further, that the relief authorized shall not 
apply to circuitous lines or routes (1) where the distance over the short 
tariff line or route is 150 miles or less and the longer line or route is 
more than 70 per cent circuitous; (2) where the distance over the short 
tariff line or route exceeds 150 miles but does not exceed 1,000 miles 
and the longer line or route is more than 50 per cent circuitous, except 
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that where the distance over the short tariff line or route exceeds 150 
miles and the distance over the longer line or route does not exceed 
255 miles, relief will apply to such longer line or route even though it 
is more than 50 per cent circuitous; and (3) where the distance over the 
short tariff line or route exceeds 1,000 miles and the longer line or 
route is more than 33% per cent circuitous, except where the distance 
over the short tariff line or route exceeds 1,000 miles and the distance 
over the longer line or route does not exceed 1,500 miles, relief will 
apply to such longer line or route even though it is more than 33% 
per cent circuitous. 


In complying with above circuity limitations, where rates are main- 
tained on the authorized group basis, distances from and to base or 
centrally located points may be used in lieu of actual distances from 
and to individual points. All other and further relief should be denied. 


Regulation of Coyle Vessel Contract 
Arrangement Held Necessary 


Regulation under part III of the interstate commerce act 
of proposed operations of Coyle Lines, Inc., of New Orleans, 
La., in the furnishing for compensation of towing vessels to 
persons other than carriers for use by them in the transpor- 
tation of their own property in marine construction between 
points along certain waterways in the Gulf coast states, was 
necessary in order to effectuate the national transportation 
policy, the Commission’s Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders concluded in a proposed report issued in W-700, 
Sub. 1, Coyle Lines, Inc., Exemption Application. 

Accordingly, the bureau suggested that the Commission 
deny Coyle’s application for an order exempting such opera- 
tions from regulation. 

The report said that recently there had been a substantial 
increase in marine construction along the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway system, and applicant desired to charter available 
equipment to contractors engaged in such construction. While 
the application was filed as a precautionary measure in order 
that Coyle might furnish its towing equipment to such con- 
tractors of towing vessels chartered to them by it, was not 
competitive with the operations of regulated common or con- 
tract carriers; and that, therefore, regulation by the Commis- 
sion of its vessel-furnishing services was not necessary to ef- 
fectuate the national transportation policy. 

Although applicant’s service, for which exemption is 
sought, would be confined to towing vessels, such operations 
would be conducted within the territory now served by the 
Baton Rouge Coal and Towing Co., protestant, as a regulated 
carrier, and also would be within the territory now served by 
applicant as a common carrier, said the bureau. 

“In the circumstances, in our opinion,” declared the bureau, 
“if an order of exemption be issued to enable applicant to offer 
an alternative contract-carrier service as a furnisher of vessels 
free of regulation, applicant would be in a position to engage 
in unjust discriminations, and unfair or destructive competitive 
practices contrary to the declared policy of the Congress as set 
forth in the national transportation policy.” 


Dealing with a contention of Coyle that the Commission 
had followed a uniform policy in exempting those furnishing 
vessels to persons specializing in marine construction and en- 
gineering work, the bureau said it was unable to agree that 
the cases supported the applicant’s view. It said no one ele- 
ment in an applicant’s operation was by itself conclusive. It 
distinguished between carriers engaged in marine construction 
work and who rented their vessels to others engaged in marine 
construction, and the furnishing of vessels by a common car- 
rier. 


As to cited operations on the Tennessee river, the bureau 
said this was a waterway served by relatively few carriers. 
The Gulf Intracoastal Canal and other waterways on which 
Coyle operated, it continued, was served by a comparatively 
large number of carriers. Vessels furnished by Coyle for use 
by shippers might well be used by the shippers in transporting 
construction materials from New Orleans to a point on the 
Canal, the bureau observed, adding that this was a service that 
otherwise might be performed by a common carrier subject to 
part III of the act. Because of this possibility, it said, what- 
ever the circumstances on the Tennessee River might be, its 
view was that such vessel-furnishing operations by Coyle might 
“encroach on the field normally served by regulated water 
common carriers.” 

The bureau also said the Commission’s consideration of an 
application was not limited, as Coyle would have it, by requir- 
ing a finding that preferences or discriminations actually would 
result, that the proposed exemption would be temporary, and 
_ that the Commission had the police power to revoke it at any 

time on a showing of abuse. The bureau said consideration of 
the application necessarily included weighing the possible effect 


of the proposed exemption among the carriers, and on the gen- 
eral public. 
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Dual Operations in Oil . 
Field Equipment Hauling 


In a proposed report in MC-FC 21342, Squaw Transit Co. 
—Purchase—Crayton Rowlett (Buford Offill, Administrator), 
Examiner Levi M. Pettis has recommended that the Commis- 
sion authorize transfer of rights of Rowlett, covering trans- 
portation as a common carrier of oil and gas field equipment, 
machinery, materials, and supplies, over irregular routes be- 
tween points in Oklahoma and Kansas, and between points in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, subject to surrender by 
Squaw of the certificates involved for amendment to remove 
objections to holding dual authority. 

His recommendation was made subject to condition that 
Squaw request in writing amendment of the certificates to 
eliminate transportation of the described commodities between 
Coffeyville, Kan., and Bartlesville, and Tulsa, Okla., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points and places in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Nebraska. 

The holding of certificates so amended and a permit, the 
examiner said, would be consistent with the public interest. 
Modification of the rights as proposed, he said, would preclude 
Squaw from being authorized to operation both as a common 
and contract carrier between the same points and territories 
and would eliminate opportunities for discriminatory prac- 
tices. He also ruled, following Quaker City Bus Co.—Purchase 
—Blackhawk Line, Inc., 38 M. C. C. 603, and General Trans- 
portation Co. vs. United States, 65 F. Supple. 981, that cessa- 
tion of operations under the involved certificates was no bar 
to sale of the certificates if purchase and resulting resumption 
of operations were found consistent with the public interest. 


PROPOSED MESECK EXCURSION CRUISES 


The Commission’s Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders has issued a report in W-958, Meseck Steamboat 
Co., Inc., Common Carrier Application, recommending grant 
of a certificate authorizing the applicant, a newly organized 
corporation, of New York, N. Y., to operate in the season from 
May to September of each year as a common carrier by self- 
propelled vessels in the transportation of passengers on ex- 
cursion cruises between Jersey City, N. J., and New York and 
Rye, N. Y., on the one hand, and Bridgeport, Conn., on the 
other. The report observed that the applicant had a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000, and that its president, Captain John A. Meseck, 
was principal stockholder in Steamer Americana, Inc., which 
corporation owned practically all of applicant’s stock. It said 
no other carrier was performing excursion service between the 
points sought and that the applicant had recenty acquired one 
vessel, the steamer ‘‘Naushon,” which was to be reconditioned 
refurnished for use in performing the proposed service. 


MOTOR EXEMPTION DENIAL PROPOSED 


Examiner Roy L. Burge, in a proposed report in MC 107692 
EX, William W. Payne Exemption Application, has recom- 
mended denial of a certificate of exemption to the applicant, of 
Des Moines, Ia., in connection with the transportation of packing 
house products, eggs, dairy products, ice. cream mix, dressed 
poultry, butter, and supplies used by dairy and packing house 
industries, between Des Moines, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Iowa, over irregular routes. 

Noting that the applicant, a motor contract carrier for 
Swift & Co. over intrastate routes, sought exemption from 
compliance with provisions of part II of the interstate com- 
merce act in order to transport interstate traffic at the same 
time that intrastate shipments were handled, the examiner said: 


While the tonnage of interstate traffic which applicant might obtain 
in the future under an exemption was estimated to approximate only 
10 per cent of his present intrastate traffic, the possibilities of his build- 
ing up a greater volume of traffic in competition with interstate car- 
riers, largely through diversion from other authorized carriers, are 
favorable. 


MOTOR REVOCATION PROPOSED REPORTS 


The Commission has issued proposed reports of its ex- 
aminers in proceedings in which it is recommended that the 
respondents be found not rendering reasonably continuous and 
adequate motor-carrier service, and not to have complied with 
section 215 of the interstate commerce act. In each case the 
respondent was given 60 days after the effective date of the 
orders to be entered in which to institute service and comply 
with the Commission’s insurance regulations. The cases and 
the certificate numbers were: MC C-572, Harland F. Lancaster 
and Percy A. Laskey, partners doing business as A. W. Welch 
Storage & Transportation Co., West Medford, Mass. (MC 
80416), and MC C-858, Clarence V. Howland, Clarksville, Tex. 
(MC 55013). In MC C-807, Oklahoma Truck Line, Ine., Sapulpa, 
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Okla., which had been issued a permit in MC 32504, was found 
not to be in compliance with section 215 and it was recom- 
mended that it be given 60 days after the effective date of an 
order to be entered in which to comply. 


RECOMMENDS DENIAL OF BUS APPLICATIONS 


Examiner Lacy W. Hinkley, in a proposed report in MC 
F-3260, McDuff Turner, et al.—Control; Southern Stages Co.— 
Control and Merger—Southern Stages, Inc., embracing Finance 
No. 15430, Southern Stages Co.—Notes, has recommended denial 
of the applications. 

He referred to the complicated interlocking interests that 
he said would be set up as a result of the proposed transaction, 
and said further the Commission had recognized the potential 
dangers to motor carriers and the public in permitting acqui- 
sitions where the purchase price was high and disproportionate 
to the net book value of the capital stock involved, where the 
proposed capitalization was greatly in excess of assets usually 
recognized as capitalizable, and where the proposed retirement 
of fixed obligations over a long period was dependent to a large 
extent on speculative estimates as to future traffic and earnings. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face’’ type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


New York (Jackson Heights)—-MC 107978, Joseph James 
Dezego, dba Jaxon Trucking Service. Permit proposed. Paints 
and varnishes and raw materials used in the manufacture of 
paint and varnishes, in packages and in containers, between 
Hawthorne, N. J., on the one hand, and points in N. Y. within 
350 miles of Hawthorne, on the other, over irregular routes. 

North Dakota (Napoleon)—MC 107959, C. R. Starkey, dba 
Starkey Truck Line. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, from Moorhead, Minn., and Fargo, N. D., to 
Napoleon, Kintyre, Braddock and Burnstad, N. D., household 
goods and used farm machinery, between points in Emmons, 
Logan and McIntosh counties, N. D., on the one hand, and points 
in Minn., and S. D., on the other, and agricultural implements 
and machinery and parts thereof, from Aberdeen, S. D., to Kin- 
tyre, Braddock, Napoleon and Hazelton, N. D., over irregular 
routes. 

Massachusetts (Methuen)—-MC 107897, Louis S. Riopelle, 
dba Riopelle Garagi. Certificate proposed. Disabled motor 
vehicles, from points in Me., N. H., Vt., R. I., Conn., and N. Y., 
to Methuen and Lawrence, Mass., over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)—-MC 107832, Samuel Di Ca- 
millo. Denial of certificate proposed. Cut flowers, florists sprays, 
potted plants, greenhouse products, and greenhouse supplies, 
between Chatham, N. J., and points within five miles thereof, 
on the one hand, and New York, N. Y., on the other, over ir- 
regular routes. 

Illinois (Paris)—-MC 107801, J. R. Blair and Sons. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Coal, from points in Gibson, Knox, Vermil- 
ion, Vigo, Sullivan, and Clay counties, Ind., to points in Edgar, 
Clark, and Vermilion counties, Ill., sand and gravel, from points 
in Parke, Vermilion, and Vigo counties, Ind., to points in Edgar, 
Clark, and Vermilion counties, I1]., clay products, from points in 
Vigo, Clay, and Parke counties, Ind., to points in Edgar, Ver- 
milion, and Clark counties, Ill., over irregular routes, subject to 
conditions requiring that applicants maintain completely sep- 
arate accounting systems for their private and for-hire carrier 
operations, and shall not at the same time and in the same 
vehicle transport property both as a private carrier and as a 
carrier for-hire. 

South Dakota (Clark)—-MC 107800, Wilbur F. Schlagel. 
Certificate proposed. Livestock and emigrant movables between 
Clark, S. D., and points within 15 miles thereof, on the one hand, 
and points in Ia., and Minn., on the other, over irregular routes. 

Tennessee (Knoxville)—-MC 107797, John W. Warren, Jr. 
Permit proposed. Concrete products, cinder blocks, and cinder 

lintels, from Knoxville and points within 10 miles thereof, to 
points in Ky., Va., N. C., Ga., Ala., Tenn., located within 
200 miles of Knoxville, over irregular routes. 

Ilinois (Princeton)—-MC 107787, Floyd Eldridge. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Malt beverages from Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
— Ill., with return of empty containers, over irregular 
routes. ; 

_. Minnesota (Wheaton)—MC 107786, Donald Neuman. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Emigrant movables, between points in an area 
comprised of Wheaton, Minn., and points in Minn., N. D., and 
S. D., within 35 miles thereof, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Corry)—MC 107771, Albert Xander, dba City 


’ verse direction. 
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Cab Co. Certificate proposed. Household goods and general 
commodities, with exceptions, between Corry, Pa., on the one 
hand, and points in a defined area of N. Y., on the other, over 
irregular routes. 

Wlinois (Bellmont)—MC 107761, Sub. 1, Oscar J. Peters. 
Certificates proposed. Coal, from points in Gibson and Pike 
counties, Ind., to points in Edwards and Wabash counties, Il, 
livestock between points in Edwards and Wabash counties, on 
the one hand, and Fort Branch, Evansville, Indianapolis, and 
Terre Haute, Ind., on the other, grass and clover seed, from Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., to Louisville, Ky., farm machinery and implements, 
set-up, and parts thereof, from St. Louis, Mo., to points in 
Edwards and Wabash counties, and straw, baled, from points 
in Edwards and Wabash counties to Terre Haute and Vincennes, 
Ind., over irregular routes in each instance. 

New York (Addison)—-MC 107738, George Moore and Mary 
Moore, dba Moore Trucking Co. Certificate proposed. Poultry 
and livestock feed, fertilizer, seed, and farm machinery and 
implements and parts thereof, between Addison, N. Y., on the 
one hand, and points in Pa., within 20 miles of Addison, on 
the other, coal, from Wilkes-Barre and points within 10 miles 
thereof, and Williamsport, Pa., to Addison, lumber, from Addi- 
son to Williamsport and Harrisburg, Pa., agricultural commodi- 
ties from Addison to Coudersport, Pa., and flour and feed from 
Coudersport to Addison, over irregular routes in each instance. 

Pennsylvania (Washington)—-MC 107726, J. Newton Chad- 
wich. Certificate proposed. Machinery, equipment, materials, 
and supplies used in, or in connection with, the discovery, de- 
velopment, production, refining, manufacture, processing, stor- 
age, transmission, and distribution of natural gas and petroleum 
and their products and by-products, coal stripping machinery 
and construction machinery, between points in Washington, 
Fayette, and Greene counties, Pa., on the one hand, and points 
in W. Va., and O., on the other, and glass-making machinery 
between Washington, Pa., and points within two miles thereof, 
on the one hand, and points in W. Va., and O., on the other, 
all over irregular routes. 

INMinois (Chicago)—MC 107500, Sub. 5, Burlington Truck 
Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Ge€neral commodities, with 
exceptions, over a regular route, between Des Moines, Ia., and 
Albia, Ia., over Ia. highway 60, serving all intermediate points 
and the off-route point of Bussey, Ia. 

New Jersey (Trenton)—-MC 107491, ABC Package Delivery 
Service. Certificate proposed. Such cOmmodities as are dealt 
in by retail stores, from such stores in Trenton, N. J., to points 
in Pa., within 25 miles of Trenton, not including Philadelphia, 
Pa., over irregular routes, and rejected shipments in the re- 












































































































































































































































New York (Eldred)—MC 107289, Robert G. Grotecloss. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Pass¢ngers and their baggage, 
in special or charter operations, in door-to-door service, limited 
to the transportation of not more than six passengers in one 
vehicle, not including the driver thereof, and children under 10 
years of age, who do not occupy a separate seat or seats, be- 
tween New York, N. Y., and Shohola, Pa., on the one hand, and 
Eldred, N. Y., and points within 5 miles of Eldred, on the other, 
over irregular routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 107146, Concord Service, Inc. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, 
in non-scheduled, door-to-door service, limited to the transpor- 
tation of not more than six passengers in any one vehicle, 
between New York, N. Y., on the one hand, and specified points 
in Green county, N. Y., on the other, over irregular routes 
through N. J. 


lowa (Stanhope)—-MC 95084, Sub. 8, Melford A. Hove, dba 
Hove Truck Line. Certificate proposed. Specified commodities 
between points in Ia., Ind., Wyo., Ky., Colo., Mich., Mo., N. D., 
a Ill., Minn., Neb., Kan., S. D., and Wis., over irregular 
routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 90963, Patrick Joseph Good- 
win. dba Goodwin Trucking Co. Permit proposed, on further 
hearing. Chemicals, in containers, from Jersey City, N. J., to 
points in N. J., and N. Y. within 31 miles of Jersey City, over 
irregular routes. 


Wisconsin (Wisconsin Rapids)—-MC 73546, Sub. 7, Central 
Wisconsin Motor Transport Co. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between junction U.S. highway 
141 and Wis. highway 57 and junction Wis. highway 144 and 


U.S. highway 141, over a specified alternate route for operating 
convenience. 


Wisconsin (Oostburg)—-MC 67408, Sub. 1, Stokdyk Truck 
Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between junction U. S. highway 141 and Wis. high- 
way 57 and junction Wis. highway 144 and U. S. highway 141, 
over a specified alternate route for operating convenience. 

Georgia (Dublin)—-MC 67024, Sub. 18, Service Coach Line, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers, baggage, express, news- 
papers and mail, over regular routes, between Midville and 
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Augusta, Ga., and between Swainsboro, Ga., and junction Ga. 
highways 57 and 46. 

Kentucky (Dry Ridge)—-MC 59471, Sub. 8, Chester Johns, 
dba Johns Truck Line. Certificate proposed. Baseballs, soft 
balls, and playground balls, between Cincinnati, O., and George- 
town, Ky., over a specified route, subject to modification of 
present authority. 

Ohio (Coalgrove)—-MC 52828, Sub. 6, John H. Farson. 
Certificate proposed. Automobile bumpers in rough forgings 
and bumper fittings, over irregular routes, between Huntington, 
W. Va., and Jackson, Mich., traversing Ohio for operating con- 
venience. 

Wisconsin (Sheboygan)—-MC 43408, Sub. 5, West Shore 
Transport Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exception, between junction U. S. highway 141 and Wis. high- 
way 144 and junction Wis. highway 144 and Wis. highway 57, 
over a specified alternate route for operating convenience. 

Pennsylvania (Somerset)—-MC 42846, Sub. 3, Somerset Bus 
Co. Certificate proposed. Passengers, baggage, express, news- 
papers and mail, over regular routes, between Meyersdale, Pa., 
and Amcelle, Md., and between Rockwood and Garrett, Pa., 
serving all intermediate points. 

Illinois (Chicago)—-MC 42614, Sub. 15, Chicago and North- 
western Railway. Certificate proposed, subject to conditions, 
including limitation of service that which is auxiliary to, or 
supplemental of, rail service of the C. & N. W. General com- 
modities, over regular routes, between Beloit, Wis., and Evans- 
ville, Wis. 

Illinois (Hindsboro)—-MC 31948, Sub. 1, George Edward 
Farrier, dba George Farrier. Certificate proposed. Specified 
commodities, over irregular routes, from and to points in Ill, 
and Ind. 

Pennsylvania (Hillsville)—MC 31422, Sub, 3, P. C. Roff, 
dba Bessemer-Hillsville Bus Co. Certificate proposed. Passen- 
gers and their baggage, between Hillsville, Pa., and New Castle, 
Pa., over U. S. highway 224, serving all intermediate points, 
subject to condition that service over such route be restricted 
to the transportation of passengers moving in applicants vehicles 
to or from Campbell, O. 

New Jersey (Newark)—-MC 29660, Sub. 3, Herman Lozo- 
wick and Kenneth Lozowick, dba Herman Lozowick Trucking 
Co. Permit proposed. Copper billets, over irregular routes, 
from Carteret and Perth Amboy, N. J., to Reading, Pa., and 
copper tubing, from Reading to New York, N. Y., and points 
in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Passaic, Somerset, and Union coun- 
ties, N. J. 

New York (Auburn)—MC 6884, Sub. 3, A. Cimpi Express 
Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Wool yarn, carpets, rugs, 
wrenches, tinners’ snips, farm implement parts, and fireplace 
accessories, from Auburn, N. Y., to New York, N. Y., and wool, 
cotton, dyes, and petroleum products in containers, in the oppo- 
site direction, over irregular routes. 

Maryland (Bradbury Heights)—-MC 3677, Sub. 19, Wash- 
ington, Marlboro and Annapolis Motor Lines, Inc. Certificate 
proposed. Passengers, baggage, express, mail and newspapers, 
between Andrews Field (west gate), Md., and Camp Springs, 
Md., over Md highway 337, serving all intermediate points. 

indiana (Indianapolis)—-MC 1425, Sub. 11, Overland Freight 
Lines, Inc. Permit proposed. Petroleum products, asphalt 
paint, and roof coating, in containers, in straight or mixed 
truckloads of 20,000 pounds or more, from Findlay, O., to 
Louisville, Ky., and points in Il, south of U. S. highway 50, 
and empty containers for such commodities, and rejected ship- 
ments, on return, and stOppers, caps, lids, labels, knocked-down 
paper cartons, and glass containers, in straight or mixed truck- 
loads of 15,000 pounds or more, from Muncie and Indianapolis, 
Ind., to points in Ill., south of U. S. highway 50, and rejected 
shipments on return. 


Tennessee (Kingsport)—-MC 59583, Sub. 49, Mason & Dixon 
Lines, Inc. (Corrected). Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, serving Lowland, Tenn., and points 
within 3 miles thereof, as off-route points in connection with 
applicant’s presently authorized regular route operations 
through Morristown, Tenn. 

Maryland (Baltimore)—-MC 67226, Sub. 1, Baltimore Motor 
Coach Co. (Corrected). Certificate proposed. Passengers, in 
the season extending from May 15 to July 15, both inclusive, 
of each year, in special operations, beginning and ending at 
Baltimore, Md., and extending to Delaware Park race track 
at Stanton, Del., with no pick-up or discharge of passengers 
en route, from Baltimore over U. S. highway 40 to junction 
Delaware highway 7, thence over Delaware highway 7 to the 
Delaware race track and return. 

New York (Brooklyn)—MC 106899, Frank Lippner, dba 

Trio Motor Lines. Certificate proposed in lieu of outstanding 
permit in MC 50235. New furniture, mattresses, and refrigera- 
tors from New York, N. Y., to Washington, D. C., over a speci- 
fied route, serving the intermediate points of Trenton, N. J., 
Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore, 
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for delivery only, and new furniture and mattresses from Wash- 
ington to New York City, serving Baltimore for pick up only. 

Kentucky (Liberty)—-MC 102578, Sub. 3, Sanders Trucking 
Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. New furniture, uncrated, from 
Danville, Ky., to points in Mo., Ill., Ind., O., Mich., Pa., and 
W. Va. and such materials and supplies as are used or useful 
in the manufacture of new furniture in the reverse direction, 
over irregular routes. 

North Dakota (Litchville) —-MC 101735, Sub. 1, Emil Erick- 
son. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, over a regular route between Moorhead, Minn., and Litch- 
field, N. D., serving the intermediate and off-route points of 
Fargo, Fingal, Nome, Hastings, Litchville, Marion, Dickey, 
Grand Rapids, LaMoure, Verona, North LaMoure Store, and 
Fort Ransom, N. D. 

Alabama (Sycamcre)—MC 18088, Sub. 7, Floyd & Beasley 
Transfer Co. Certificate proposed. Textile products, from speci- 
fied points in Ala., to points in Tenn., Ga., Ala., and S. C., and 
general commodities, with exceptions, in the reverse direction, 
over irregular routes. 

Michigan (Dearborn)—MC 2484, Sub. 19, E. & L. Trans- 
port Co. Certificate proposed. New automobiles, new trucks, 
new bodies, new cabs, new chassis, and parts thereof, in initial 
movement, by truckaway and driveaway methods, from places 
of manufacture and assembly in Wayne county, Mich., to points 
in a described area of N. Y., over irregular routes, operating 
through O., and Pa., for convenience only, and rejected ship- 
ments on return. 

Wisconsin (Sturgeon Bay)—-MC 20356, Sub. 4, Cherryland 
Transport, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between junction U. S. highway 141 and Wis. high- 
way 57 and junction Wis. highway 144 and U. S. highway 141, 
over a specified alternate route for operating convenience. 

Virginia (Milford)—-MC 41984, Sub. 8, Blanton Trucking 
Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. Fresh vegetables, canned) and 
preserved foodstuffs, and materials, and materials, equipment, 
and supplies used in the canning of food, between points in King 
George county, Va., on the one hand, and, on the other, Balti- 
more, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., Trenton and Carteret, N. J., points 
in Essex, Union, Hudson, and Passaic counties, N. J., New York, 
N. Y., and D. C., over irregular routes, traversing Del., for op- 
erating convenience. ‘ 

Kentucky (Frankfort)—-MC 107865, Neville Flynn. Certifi- 
cate proposed and dual operations recommended. Household 
goods between points in Franklin county, Ky., on the one hand, 
and points in Ind., and O., on the other, over irregular routes. 

Quebec (Montreal, Canada)—-MC 107342, Victory Bus 
Lines, Ltd. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, 
over irregular routes, in round-trip charter operations, begin- 
ning and ending at the international boundary between the 
U. S. and Canada and extending to points in Me., N. H., Vt., 
Mass., Conn., R. I., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., Va., Fla., and 
D. C., through the ports of entry at Rouses Point and Cham- 
plain, N. Y., and at Highgate Springs, Vt., traversing N. C., 
S. C., and Ga., for operating convenience. 

Maryland (Finksburg)—-MC 106754, Sub. 2, Eugene L. 
Garver. Certificate proposed. Milk and milk products, in tank 
trucks, from Arkport, Candor, and Cadosia, N. Y., and Grover 
and Somerset, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., from Arkport and Nee- 
nah, Wis., to Westminster, Md., and from Baltimore and West- 
minster to Richmond, Va., traversing Ill., Ind., O., W. Va., and 
N. J., for operating convenience, over irregular routes. 

Illinois (Chicago)—-MC 105470, Sub. 1, Indianapolis For- 
warding Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, serving points in Ind., and Ky., within 6 miles of 
Louisville, Ky., as off-route points in connection with appli- 
cant’s presently authorized regular route operations to and 
from Louisville. 


Pennsylvania (Altoona)—-MC 103392, Sub. 5, John M. Porta. 
Permit proposed. Frozen foods between Altoona, Pa., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in R. I., Conn., Mass., Del., Va., 
Md., W. Va., O., Ind., Mo., Ky., Tenn., Ill., Mich., N. C., Ia., 
N. J., except points in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Mid- 
dlesex, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren 
counties, N. J., and New York, except points in Dutchess, 
Nassau, Putnam, Suffolk, Westchester, Kings, Queens, Rich- 
mond, New York, and Bronx counties, N. Y., over irregular 
routes, subject to elimination of duplicating rights. 


Kentucky (Winchester)—-MC 94060, Sub. 13, Edwin Nickols 
Yeary. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, over described regular routes between Cincinnati, O., and 
Morehead, Ky., and between Owingsville and Olive Hill, Ky. 

Texas (Waskom)—MC 62661, J. E. Stroud. Amended cer- 
tificate proposed, subject to request for revocation of outstand- 
ing certificate in MC 62661. Continuance of operation, specified 
commodities, between points in a described area in Ark., La., 
and Tex., over irregular routes. 

Wisconsin (Milwaukee)—MC 72285, Sub. 7, Motor Trans- 
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port Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between junction U. S. highway 141 and Wis. highway 
57 and junction Wis. highway 144 and U. S. highway 141, over 
a described alternate route for operating convenience. 

Ohio (Hamilton)—MC 51255, Sub. 5, Haeckl’s Express, 
Ine. Certificate proposed, subject to specified restrictions. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, from, to and between points 
in Ind., and O., over described alternate routes for operating 
convenience in connection with applicant’s authorized regular 
route operations, and of general cOmmodities, with exceptions, 
from Dayton, O., over U. S. highway 25 to Dayton municipal 
airport, and from Cincinnati, O., over city streets and connecting 
highways to Kenton county, Ky., municipal airport. The report 
recommended that the holding of the certificate by applicant 
and a permit by Lenox Trucking, Inc., issued in MC 75531, be 
found consistent with the public interest and the national trans- 
portation policy. 

Ilinois (Chicago)—-MC 16567, Sub. 2, Julius L. Scheffler, 
dba J. L. Scheffler, Forwarder. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between junction U. S. highway 
141 and Wis. highway 57 and junction Wis. highway 144 and 
U. S. highway 141 over a described alternate route for operat- 
ing convenience. 

Texas (El Paso)—-MC 12353, Gerald H. Ewald and Seale 
E. Fuller, dba Ewald & Fuller Travel Agency. Denial of appli- 
cation for license proposed on finding applicant’s operations not 
to be those of a broker as defined in section 203(a)(18) of the 
act. Passengers, between points in Colo., N. M., and Tex. The 
report said it appeared that applicants were not conducting a 
brokerage service but were acting as bona fide agents for 
Pacific Greyhound Lines and Carlsbad Cavern Coaches in the 
sale of tickets, which carriers served different territories and 
were not competitive. 

Pennsylvania (Phoenixville)—-MC 5649, Sub. 11, Kulp and 
Gordon, Inc. Denial of Certificate proposed. Printing, writing 
and wrapping paper, from Modena, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C., traversing Del. for operating convenience, 
over irregular routes. 

Illinois (Rockford)—-MC 3343, Sub. 14, Albert Magnuson, 
dba South Park Transfer Co. Permit proposed. New furniture, 
between junction U. S. highway 141 and Wis. highway 57 and 
junction Wis. highway 144 and U. S. highway 141, over a de- 
scribed alternate route for operating convenience in connection 
with applicant’s presently authorized regular routes in MC 
3343, Sub. 1. 

Texas (Dallas)—-MC 1862, Sub. 7, Dixie Motor Coach Cor- 
poration. Certificate proposed. Passengers, baggage, newspa- 
pers, express, and mail between Grand Saline and Tyler, Tex., 
and between Quitman and Cooper, Tex., over described routes. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—-MC 1499 Sub. 1, Fred R. Sud- 
darth, dba Blue Valley Transfer Co. Permit proposed. Such 
iron and steel articles as are used on construction projects, 
from Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., to points in 
Neb., over irregular routes. 


New Mexico (Springer)—MC 106303, Sub. 2, Roy M. Wood 
(Corrected). Certificate proposed. Livestock, livestock feed, and 
farm and ranch supplies and equipment, between farms and 
ranches in Colfax, Mora, Union, San Miguel, and Harding 
counties, N. M. (except those in Harding county south of a 
line extending from Mosquero, N. M., over N. M., highway 39 
to junction N. M. highway 65, thence along N. M. highway 65 
to the Union county line), on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points served by railroads in the aforementioned N. M. coun- 
ties, livestock feed and farm and ranch supplies and equipment 
from Trinidad, Walsenburg, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
and La Junta Colo., to points in the aforementioned N. M. 
counties which are not served by railroads or motor common 
carriers operating on a regular route, and livestock between 
the aforementioned Colo. points, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in the aforementioned N. M. counties, over ir- 
regular routes in each instance. 


Pennsylvania (Philadelpiha) —MC 107615, United News 
Transportation Co. Certificate proposed, subject to request for 
revocation of outstanding permit in MC 79174. Newspapers, 
periodicals, publications and specified commodities, over irregu- 
lar routes, from, to ~ _ specified points in Pa., Md., 
dD. &, Del., N. J., and N. 

Arizona (Holbrook) MC 75681, Sub. 1 EX, M. L. Burton, 
dba Holbrook Transfer Co. Certificate proposed exempting ap- 
plicant from compliance with provisions of part II of the act 
in connection with transportation of general commodities, over 
irregular routes, between points within 25 miles of Holbrook, 
Ariz., including ‘Holbrook. 

West Vi rginia (Wolfe)—-MC 107985, David B. Spencer. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Coal and kindling wood between points in 
Va. and W. Va., within 10 miles of Wolfe, including Wolfe, over 
irregular routes. 

Georgia (Dahlonega)—-MC 107980, Sub. 1, A. G. Wimpy. 
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Permit proposed. Cement in bulk, from Jamestown, Tenn., to 
Wolf Creek Dam, Russell county, Ky., over irregular routes. 

Maine (Bingham)—MC 107979, Evangeliste Dulac. Permit 
proposed. Logs from the U. S.-Canadian border to Bingham, 
Me., over irregular routes, through Me. ports of entry. 

Oregon (Clatskanie)—-MC 107944, Sub. 2, Lewis R. Adams. 
Denial of certificate for want of prosecution proposed. Lumber 
from Clatskanie to Longview, Wash., over irregular routes, with 
no transportation for compensation on return movements. 

Oregon (Portland)—-MC 107941, Sub. 2, LeRoy A. Burson. 
Certificate proposed. Lumber from points in 16 Ore. counties to 
Portland and Prescott, Ore., and Longview and Vancouver, 
Wash., over irregular routes. 

New York (Albany)—MC 107925, Andrew Nicholas Pace. 
Certificate proposed. (1) Livestock, other than ordinary live- 
stock, effects of attendants, trainers or exhibits, supplies, and 
equipment including mascots, used in the care and exhibition of 
such livestock, between Albany and points within 35 miles 
thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Conn., Me., 
Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Y., R. I., and Vt., over irregular routes, 
subject to the conditions (1) that applicant shall maintain 
completely separate accounting systems for his private and for- 
hire carrier operations, and (2) that applicant shall not at the 
same time and in the same vehicle transport property both as 
a private carrier and:as a carrier for hire. 

New Jersey (Phillipsburg)—-MC 107876, John J. Moser. 
Certificate proposed. Sand, gravel, cindérs, cement, cinder 
blocks, cement blocks, and asphalt and bituminous paving mate- 
rials between points within 40 miles of Phillipsburg, N. J., in- 
cluding Phillipsburg, except those in Pa. west of U. S. highway 
611, over irregular routes. 

New York (Hancock)—-MC 107764, Maurice R. Leonard. 
Denial of certificate proposed. The examiner found that the 
applicant’s proposed operation was a bona fide taxicab operation 
within the provisions of section 203(b) (2) of the interstate 
commerce act and that such operations were exempt. Passen- 
gers and their baggage between Hancock, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in N. Y. and Pa. within 25 miles of Hancock. 

Oklahoma (Muskogee)—MC 107651, Lewis B. Malone, Jr. 
Permit proposed. (1) Meats, meat products, and meat by-prod- 
ucts; (2) dairy products, and (3) articles distributed by meat 
packing houses, from Muskogee, Okla., to points in Okla. within 
100 miles of Muskogee, and rejected shipments and empty con- 
tainers on return, over irregular routes. 

’ Minnesota (Duluth)—MC 36436, Sub. 9, Moland Bros. 
Trucking Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between junction U. S. highway 141 and Wis. high- 
way 57 and junction Wis. highway 144 and U. S. highway 141, 
from junction U. S. highway 141 and Wis. highway 57 over Wis. 
highway 57 to junction Wis. highway 144, thence over Wis. 
highway 144 to junction U. S. highway 141, and return over the 
same route, with no service at intermediate points, as an alter- 
nate route for operating convenience only. 

Illinois (Chicago)—MC 22254, Sub. 12, Trans American 
Van Service, Inc. Certificate proposed. (1) Uncrated pianos and 
uncrated musical instruments, from DeKalb, Ill., and Grand 
Haven, Mich., to points in 13 states, District of Columbia, and 
St. Louis, Mo.; (2) uncrated antiques from Chicago and points 
in six states within 200 miles of Chicago, to points in 36 states 
and the District of Columbia; (3) damaged or wrecked airplanes 
and parts thereof, uncrated, from Chicago and points in six 
states within 200 miles of Chicago, to points in 38 states and 
the District of Columbia; and (4) uncrated assembled and un- 
assembled prefabricated buildings and parts thereof, from points 
in 38 states and the District of Columbia to Chicago and points 
in six states within 200 miles of Chicago, with provisions for 
not duplicating operating rights. 

Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—-MC 19564, Sub. 25, K. C. 
Jones. Certificate proposed. Over irregular routes, between 
points in Okla., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Miss.: (1) machinery, equipment, materials, and supplies used 
in, or in connection with, the discovery, development, produc- 
tion, refining, manufacture, processing, storage, transmission, 
and distribution of natural gas and petroleum and their prod- 
ucts and by-products, and (2) the same commodities used in, 
or in connection with, the construction, operation, repair, serv- 
icing, maintenance and dismantling of pipe lines, except in 
connection with main pipe lines. 

New York (New York)—-MC 12367, Concourse Tours, Inc. 
Broker license proposed. Passengers and their baggage between 
New York City, on the one hand, and,.on the other, points in 
the U. S., provided applicant requests revocation of license 
now held in MC 12221. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—MC 11185, Sub. 51, Jack Cooper, 
Jr., and Thom Cooper, dba J-T Transport Co. Permit proposed. 
New automobiles, in initial movements, in truckaway service, 
from Willow Run, Washtenaw county, Mich., to points in the 
Kansas City commercial zone, over irregular routes. 
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Missouri (Clearmont)—-MC 8582, Sub. 1, W. H. Green and 
Sons. Certificate proposed. Emigrant moveables between Clear- 
' mont and points in Mo. and Ia. within 20 miles of Clearmont, 
' except Maryville and Tarkio, Mo., on the one hand, and, on 

the other, points in Mo., Ia., Neb., and Kan., over irregular 
routes, with duplication of operating rights eliminated. 
Florida (Fernandina)—MC 4688, Sub. 2, Wayne F. McJun- 
kin. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and 
express and newspapers in the same vehicle with passengers, 
between Fernandina and American Beach, Fla., over a described 
route, and return over the same route, serving specified inter- 
mediate points. 

‘Maryland (Bradbury Heights)—MC 3677, Sub. 20 (Cor- 
rected Report), Washington, Marlboro & Annapolis Motor Lines, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and 
express, mail and newspapers in the same vehicle with pas- 
sengers, in the season from May 15 to September 15 of each 
year, over a described regular route between specified Md. 
points, and return, serving the intermediate point of Carr’s 
_ Beach, Md. 

Texas (Dallas)—-MC 2309, Sub. 19, Gillette Motor Trans- 
port, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over described alternate routes in Tex., for operating 
convenience only, serving no intermediate points. 

Missouri (Trenton)—MC 1263, Sub. 1, J. H. McCarty, dba 
J. H. McCarty Truck Line. Certificate proposed. (1) Prepared 
feeds and dried milk products from Trenton to points in five 
states; (2) soy beans, bags, barrels, and pastebOard and fibre 
containers from points in five states to Trenton; (3) agricul- 
tural implements and farm machinery and their parts from Des 
Moines, Ia., to Trenton; and (4) plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and supplies from Quincy, Ill., to Trenton, over irregular 
routes. 

West Virginia (Morgantown)—MC 285, Sub. 2, O. J. White 
and Mabel Hess White. Certificate proposed. Household goods 
between points in Monongalia county, W. Va., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Va., over irregular routes. 

Idaho (Payette)—-MC 106871, Sub. 3, Clarence May. Per- 
mit proposed. Cinder blocks, concrete blocks, brick, and con- 
crete pipe, from Boise, Caldwell, Nampa, Jerome, Twin Falls, 
and Burley, Idaho, to points in Malheur, Harney, Baker, and 
Union counties, Ore., over irregular routes. 

Maryland (Keymor) —MC 102254, Sub. 9, Franklin P. 
Alexander. Certificate proposed, and approval of dual opera- 
tions. (1) Stair treads, stair risers, and materials used in the 
erection of stair banisters, from Union Bridge, Md., to points 
in Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Del., Pa., O., and D. C,; 
_ (2) wooden step ladders, from Westminster, Md., to points in 

Pa., N. Y., N. J., Del., Va., with exceptions, and D. C.; (3) 

canned goods, from Thurmont, Md., and points within 20 miles 
thereof, to points in Va., with exceptions, N. C., and S. C., and 
(4) rejected shipments on return, over irregular routes. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—-MC 100518, Sub. 7, R. C. Me- 
Carty. Permit proposed. Fresh and processed fish and shell- 
fish, from Port Morris, N. J., and points within 50 miles there- 
of, and points in a described area of Md. and Va., to Wichita, 
Kan., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and Tulsa, and Okla- 
homa City, Okla., over irregular routes. 

Florida (Winter Haven)—MC 96096, Sub. 4, J. H. Shipe 
Trucking Corporation. Permit proposed. Canned fruits, canned 
vegetables, and canned fruit juices, from all points in Polk 
county, Fla., to Tampa and Port Tampa, Fla. over irregular 
routes. 

New Hampshire (Exeter)—MC 91742, Sub. 8, William J. 
Marshall, Jr. Denial of certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, between Eliot, Me., and Dover, N. H., over a 
regular route, serving all intermediate points. 


Oklahoma (Sallisaw)—-MC 74361, Sub. 1, A. C. Bennett, 
dba Sallisaw Transfer. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Sallisaw and Vian, Okla., 
over U. S. highway 65, with service at all intermediate points. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—-MC 81478, Sub. 11, Chief Freight 
Lines Co. Denial of certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, from Muskogee, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo., 
serving described intermediate points, with no transportation 
for compensation on return. 


Nebraska (Omaha)—MC 52615, Sub. 1, Knowles Vans, 
Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. Household goods, between 
points in Ala., Ariz., Calif., Fla., Idaho, Me., Miss., Mont., Nev., 
Ore., N. Y., Utah, Vt., and between points in such states, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, all points in the U. S. The 
examiner said consideration of written requests for service 
introduced by applicant was precluded by reason of its inability 
* to refute protestants’ prima facie showing that several letters 
and notations thereon were not “bona fide in character.” 

Oklahoma (Tulsa)—-MC 52460, Sub. 19, Hugh Breeding, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. (1) Empty petroleum products con- 
tainers, between Tulsa, Okla., and points in Kan. and Okla. 
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within 100 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Mo., Kan., Okla., N. M., Ark., with exceptions, and 
Tex., with exceptions; and (2) petroleum products in contain- 
ers, between Tulsa and points in Kan. and Okla., within 100 
miles of Tulsa, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in a 
described area of Tex., over irregular routes. 

New York (Cohoes)—MC 51543, Sub. 3, Willis Dufrane. 
Permit proposed. New furniture, uncrated, (a) between Troy 
and Menands, N. Y., on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in Vt., Mass., Pa., N. J., Conn., and R. I.; and (b) from Albany, 
N. Y., to points in Conn. and R. I.; and damaged or rejected 
shipments, uncrated, from points in Conn. and R. I. to Albany, 
over irregular routes. 


O. D. T. Export Order Revised 


By General Permit 1-A, revised under General Order 
O. D. T. 16C, the Office of Defense Transportation, effective 
April 1, has tightened requirements for documenting export 
shipments. The revised permit requires shippers to specify on 
rail shipping documents at point of origin that they have notified 
the steamship company, as in the past, and in addition show 
their steamship contract number, the name of the vessel and 
the steamship agent at port of export, and the first date the 
steamship company will accept shipment at the port. In the 
alternative, they must show the name of the storage facilities 
if the shipment moves to the port for storage. 

At the O. D. T. it was said general permit No. 2 under 
O. D. T., 16 C, requiring permits from the solid fuels adminis- 
tration for overseas shipments of coal, would be revoked, be- 
cause that agency goes out of existence March 31. 


EXPORT CONTROL RELAXATION 


Licenses for shipment abroad of new and used cars of 
station-wagons will not be required after March 31, 1947, the 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, has an- 
nounced. Used cars were defined as those produced prior to 
1945. 

“Automobiles of all types have been subject to export 
licensing control throughout the war and postwar period, but 
limitations on the number of used cars that could be shipped 
were relaxed in January, 1947, to permit exportation of 50 
used cars per applicant per month,” said. the announcement. 
Since this relaxation failed to reveal any excessive demand, 
it was decided to remove restrictions entirely. The requirement 
for export licenses on new cars was removed because new cars 
had not been exported up to their quotas ni 1946. 

“Aluminum sheet plates and strip will also be removed 
from the list of commodities subject to export control, effec- 
tive March 31.” 


EXPORT PRIORITY FOR POTATOES 

The Commission, division 3, by amendment No. 1 to service 
order No. 697, Priority for Export Red River Valley Potatoes, 
has reduced from 200 to 100 the number of refrigerator cars a 
working day three railroads were required, by the original or- 
der, to give preference in placing for loading with the described 
potatoes consigned to the U. S. army at Corpus Christi, or Beau- 
mont, Tex., or Lake Charles, La. 

The amendment, effective 12:01 a.m., March 21, carries the 
same provision requiring the shipper or. consignor to obtain a 
certificate from the agent appointed in the original order, Wil- 
son H. Clark, Ryan Hotel, Phone Grand Forks 1660, Grand 
Forks, N. D., and that the shipper or consignor certifies in writ- 
ing on the car order that the refrigerator car is intended for 
the transportation of potatoes pursuant to the order. 


IMPORT CONTROL OF MAGUEY FIBER ENDED 


Unmanufactured maguey fiber was removed from import 
control March 25 by the Civilian Production Administration 
which said that elimination of maguey from List A of C. P. A.’s 
general imports order M-63 marked the end of the government 
purchase program and freed the fiber for private import. 

Importation of maguey was placed under government con- 
trol during the war, to limit its use to the most essential items 
at a time when all cordage fibers were critically scarce, it said. 


SWEDISH IMPORT CONTROLS TIGHTENED 

The Swedish Government has temporarily reestablished 
general import controls in order to “prevent a further decline 
in Swedish foreign exchange,” the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, has announced. The restrictions, 
which became effective March 15, permit imports only of com- 
modities considered essential for maintenance of the Swedish 
economy, the O. I. T. said, adding, however, that certain com- 
modities will remain on a “special free list,’”” exempt from import 
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control. Commodities which would not require import permits, 
according to official statements of the Swedish Government, the 
O. I. T. said, were principally vital raw materials and machin- 
ery, including coal, gasoline, fuel oil, lubricants, hides, cotton, 
wool, yarn, and agricultural machinery and parts designed to 
increase Swedish production. 


COAL CAR DEMURRAGE ORDER AMENDED 


Effective at 7:00 a. m., March 31, the Commission, division 3, 
by amendment No. 7 to service order No; 87, Demurrage, has 
added the following exception to the suspension of tariff pro- 
visions by the order: 


Exception: The settlement period starting at 7:00 a. m., February 
1, 1947, and ending 7:00 a. m., April 1, 1947, is hereby extended to 
expire at 7:00 a. m., May 1, 1947. 


The order has been in effect since November 1, 1942, and 
provided for the suspension of demurrage rules in Trunk Line 
Tariff Bureau tariff No. 139, I. C. C. No. A-751—coal. It was 
issued to prevent delay and shortage of railroad equipment and 
congestion of traffic at Atlantic seaboard ports where tide- 
water coal is transshipped, and generally suspended the tariff 
provisions permitting more than three days free time. Ex- 
ceptions as to the settlement periods have been made in several 
amendments. 

By amendment 8 to service order No. 87, the Commission, 
division 3, has extended from May 1 to August 1, at 7:00 a.m., 
the expiration date of the order. ~ 


SERVICE ORDERS VACATED 
Effective at 12:01 a.m., March 28, the Commission, division 
3, has vacated service order No. 304-A, vacating service order 
No. 304, Permit Required for Carload Grain, and service order 
No. 662-B, vacating service order No. 662, Corn for Export 
Thru Gulf Ports Restricted. 
The two orders had been under suspension for some time. 


CLOSED CAR DEMURRAGE ORDER AMENDED 


The Commission, division 3, has issued amendment No. 11 
to service order No. 369, Demurrage Charges on Closed Box 
Cars, effective at 7 a. m., March 25. The amendment substitutes 
for paragraph (c) (3) of the order the following: 


(c) Application. 

(3) Export, import, coastwise or intercoastal traffic. Except as 
shown below, import, export, coastwise (including Great Lakes) or 
intercoastal traffic is subject to this order. 

Exceptions. Import, export, coastwise (including Great Lakes) or 
intercoastal bulk grain or explosives traffic, during the period such 
traffic is held in cars at ports for transfer to vessels or held at United 
States-Canadian border crossings, is not subject to this order. 


The principal changes were inclusion of the Great Lakes 
in coastwise traffic and applying exceptions to bulk grain or 
explosives traffic at United States-Canadian border crossings. 
A former amendment referred to “United States border cross- 
ings.” 


REROUTING AGENT ORDER EXTENDED 


By amendment No. 2 to service order No. 668, Rerouting of 
Loaded Cars—Appointment of Agent, the Commission, division 
3, has extended from March 31 to June 30, the expiration date 
of the service order. 

Under the order, as amended, E. W. Coughlin, 58 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill., was appointed agent of the Commis- 
sion with authority to reroute cars to, from or between common 
carriers in Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan 
(lower peninsula), Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

The second amendment was made effective at 12:01 a.m., 
March 30. 


GONDOLA AND HOPPER ORDER AMENDED 


By amendment No. 5 as corrected, to service order No. 653, 
Demurrage Charges on Gondola, Open and Covered Hopper 
Cars, effective at 7 a. m., March 25, the Commission, division 3, 
has substituted for paragraphs (c) (3) and (e) of the order 
the following: 


(c) Application. 


(3) Export, import, coastwise or intercoastal traffic. Except as 
shown below, import, export, coastwise (including Great Lakes) or 
intercoastal traffic is subject to this order. 

Exemptions. Import, export, coastwise (including Great Lakes) or 
intercoastal bulk freight (including vessel fuel coal and coke) or ex- 
plosives traffic, during the period such traffic is held in cars at ports 
for transfer to vessels or held at United States-Canadian border cross- 
ings, is not subject to this order. Bulk freight means any carload 





freight consisting of any non-liquid, non-gaseous commodity shipped 
loose or in mass and which in the unloading thereof is ordinarily 
shoveled, scooped, forked, or mechanically conveyed, or which is not 
in containers or in units of such size as to permit piece by piece un- 
loading. 


(e) Expiration date. This order shall expire at 7:00 a. m., June 30, 


1947, unless otherwise modified, changed, suspended or annulled by 
order of the Commission. 


The principal changes were inclusion of the Great Lakes in 
coastwise traffic and application of the exemptions to bulk 
freight, including vessel fuel coal and coke, or explosives traffic. 
As previously amended, the order’s exemptions applied to coal, 
— or explosives traffic (see Traffic World, March 22, 

. 872). 
. Amendment No. 5 to service order No. 653 was issued the 
morning of March 25, and the corrected amendment was issued 
late a day to take the place of the amendment or originally 
issued. 


CITRUS ICE SALTING AMENDMENT 


The Commission, division 3, by amendment No. 7 to service 
order No. 260, Salting of Ice on Cars of Citrus (see Traffic 
World, March 1, p. 644), has added to paragraph (a) of the 
original order, effective from 12:01 a.m., March 25, to 11:59 
p.m., June 30, the following: 


Exception: The provisions of this order, during the effectiveness of 
this amendment, shall not apply to the salting, at regular icing stations 
enroute, with not to exceed three per cent (3%) salt, of ice in the 
bunkers of refrigerator cars, shipped from any origin in the state of 
Texas, loaded with straight carloads of oranges or grapefruit or mixed 
carloads of oranges and grapefruit. 


LOADING OF IRISH POTATOES 

The Office of Defense Transportation has announced modi- 
fication of the loading requirements for carload freight con- 
sisting of new fresh harvested Irish potatoes and new fresh 
harvested onions, to become effective immediately. 

The action was taken in revised general permit 31, to 
general order O. D. T.-18A-Revised, which authorizes the load- 
ing of new fresh harvested Irish potatoes to a weight of not 
less than 36 thousand pounds when ice is available and 30 
thousand pounds when ice is not available, when the origin 
point is any point or place within the United States excepting 
the states of Arizona, California, or New Mexico; and 36 thou- 
sand pounds when the origin point is in the states of Arizona, 
California or New Mexico. 

Shipments of new fresh harvested onions may be loaded to 
a weight of not less than 30 thousand pounds when the origin 
point of such commodity is any point or place within the United 
States excepting the state of Texas; and 25 thousand pounds 
when the origin point is in the state of Texas. 

The provisions as contained in revised general Permit 31 
are to remain in effect until June 30, 1947. 


MAINE POTATOES PRIORITY ORDER 

By amendment No. 1 to service order No. 696, Priority for 
Export Maine Potatoes, the Commission, division 3, effective 
12:01 p. m., March 26, requires railroads operating in Maine 
to give preference and priority over all other traffic to supply- 
ing or placing not to exceed 150 refrigerator cars each working 
day for loading potatoes consigned to the United States Army, 
Portland or Searsport, Me., when the shipper or consignor ob- 
tains a certificate from the agent appointed and certifies that 
the car is intended for transportation pursuant to the order. 

The effect of the amendment is to add Searsport as a desti- 
nation. 



















STOCK CARS FOR PETROLEUM CONTAINERS 
Effective March 24, at 12:01 a. m., the Commission, divi- 
sion 3, has issued amendment No. 1 to service order No. 699, 
Stock Cars for Petroleum Products Containers, adding Kansas 
to the applicable destination states. The original order directed 
that railroads transporting empty containers for petroleum prod- 
ucts, in carloads, from origins located in Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, or Texas, to destinations 
in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, or New Mexico, might, at their 
option, furnish and transport not more than two single-deck 
stock cars in lieu of each 50-foot box car ordered, subject to 
the carload minimum weight that would have applied had 
the —"* been loaded in a 50 foot box car (see Traffic World, 
March : 


TIRE EXPORT CONTROL ENDED 


Export controls on new and used passenger car tires will 
be removed effective April 1, 1947, the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, has announced, adding: 


The decision te decontrol tires is based on the great improvement 
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in domestic production, Production of passenger tires was 28,392,000 
in 1945, and increased to 66,508,000 in 1946. Output in 1939 was 49,933,000. 

During 1945 approximately one tire was available for domestic re- 
placement for each car in service, while 1946 production provided two 
replacement tires for each car. 


JOHNSON CALLS ON TRUMAN 


Director Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
conferred with President Truman at the White House March 21. 
After the conference, Director Johnson said he had talked to 
the President about the car supply situation. 


RAIL MAIL PAY PREHEARING CONFERENCE 


The Commission has called a prehearing conference be- 
tween parties interested in a petition of the railroads for an 
increase of not less than 45 per cent in mail pay, to be held 
in the office of Commssioner Mitchell, April 15. 

Representatives of parties expecting to offer evidence in 
the proceeding are asked to appear at the conference to deter- 
mine the nature of the evidence to be offered and to agree on 
such other matters as may aid the simplification of the evidence 
and disposition of the proceeding. 

The railroads had asked for reopening of No. 9200, In Re: 
Railway Mail Pay, 144 I. C. C. 675, in which proceeding the 
compensation now received by railroads for the transportation 
of mail was prescribed in 1928 (see Traffic World, March 1, 
p. 655). 


Further Ex Parte 162 Grain 
Rate Increases Protested 


The Department of Agriculture has asked the Commission 
to suspend schedules carrying various increased rates on grain, 
grain products and related articles taking same rates which, it 
said, the “Illinois lines,” principally, had published to become 
effective March 25, and later dates in a few instances, on traffic 
to Ohio River crossings, and when destined to points in south- 
eastern territory. 

The department listed representative tariff publications as 
Jones’ 104-S, I. C. C. No. 3734; item No. 2260-A, supplement No. 
39, Raasch’s tariff 40-F, I. C. C. 573; item No. 878-B, supple- 
ment No. 34, Raasch’s tariff 78, I. C. C. No. 449; and pages 4 and 
5 of supplement 8 to Kipp’s tariff 68-P, I. C. C. No. A-3628. It 
said there were undoubtedly other tariff publications carrying 
corresponding changes, not available at present. 

“We understand these changes (increases) in rates are 
being made by the carriers in response to the direction of the 
Commission to revise rates to ‘restore rate relationships and 
market, gateway, and ports equalizations, to adhere to rate- 
break principles now in effect’, as set out in the Ex Parte 162 
decision,” said the department. “Consequently, the situation 
here, as will be noted from the examples shown, is substantially 
the same as that involved under I. and S. Docket No. 5465 re- 
cently instituted by the Commission in response to protests 
received, including the Secretary’s dated February 18, 1947, 
where the main protest resulted from the fact that the proposed 
increased rates exceed the 15 per cent increase permitted in the 
Ex Parte 162 proceeding. The same is true here.” 

The department asked that the tariffs be suspended and the 
proceeding be consolidated and disposed of with I. and S. No. 
5465 (see Traffic World, Feb. 22, page 561, and March 1, p. 651). 


Railroads Ask I. C. C. to Act to 
Raise Arizona Intrastate Rates 


Four railroads operating in Arizona have petitioned the 
Commission for an investigation, and for an order increasing 
Arizona intrastate rates and charges on ores and concentrates, 
lime rock and sulphuric acid; products of agriculture; and 
animals and products, because, they say, the Corporation Com- 
mission of Arizona, while permitting increases equal to the 
interstate increases granted in Ex Parte 162, Increased Rail- 
way Rates, Fares and Charges, 1946, on other commodities, 
has excepted from the increases the aforementioned com- 
modities. 

Those commodities, said the railroads, constituted in the 
aggregate the most important revenue producers regularly 
moving over their lines intrastate in Arizona, adding that a 
substantial volume of the commodities regularly moved over 
their lines in interstate and foreign commerce from, to, through 
and between points in Arizona. Transportation conditions in 
the state were not different from those affecting interstate 
traffic and did not justify the present difference in rates and 
charges on the exempted commodities, the railroads said. 

More than $200,000 a year would be produced if present 
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intrastate rates were increased as authorized for interstate 
transportation, they said, and that the difference between the 
intrastate and interstate rates caused undue and unreason- 
able advantage, preference, and prejudice, as between persons 
and localities in intrastate commerce, on the one hand, and in- 
terstate commerce, on the other hand, and caused undue, un- 
reasonable and unjust discrimination against, and cast an un- 
due burden on, interstate and foreign commerce, as forbidden 
by sections 3, 13(4), and 15a(2) of the interstate commerce 
act, the petitioners said. 

Increases requested are 20 per cent on ores and concen- 
trates, lime rock, and sulphuric acid; and 15 per cent on prod- 
ucts of agriculture and animals and products. Joined in the 
petition were the Apache Railway Co.; Santa Fe; Magma 
Arizona Railroad Co., and the Southern Pacific Co. 


Rails Reply to N. I. T. L. Brief 
on Tariff Interpretation 


Railroad defendants in No. 29122, Bacon Bros. et al. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. et al., replying to a 
brief of the National Industrial Traffic League in support of 
the complainant’s petition for reconsideration, assert that there 
is nothing in the brief of the League not considered by the en- 
tire commission in its determination on reconsideration (see 
Traffic World, March 8, p, 729). The proceeding involved a 
ruling on tariff interpretation. 

Saying it was unnecessary to reply to the League’s brief 
section by section, the defendants referred to their reply to 
the petition for reconsideration, and said a few “inaccurate 
statements” contained in the brief would be specifically pointed 
out. 

As to a statement by the League that had the combination 
point involved been some point other than Fancy Farm, Ky., 
the defendants would probably have paid the claims, the rail- 
roads said “that is pure and poor speculation,” adding the 
League knew the defendants’ need for revenue and must know 
their reluctance to give it away. The decision did not turn on 
the fact that Fancy Farm was the name of the claimed combi- 
nation point, it said. 

Among other things, the defendants said the League had 
stated that “even” a novice would not be surprised at a rate to 
Fancy Farm in I. C. C. A-3267. The railroads said the state- 
ment might be correct if the quoted word were “only.” Fur- 
ther, they said, “a novice would never be using I. C. C. A-3267 
for determining the applicable rate to the destinations involved 
herein, e. g., Atlanta, Ga. It took an expert to discover the 
basis for the claims.” 

The railroads allege the Fancy Farm rates were obviously 
published in error, undiscovered for nearly two years either by 
shippers or by carriers, and cancelled as soon as possible after 
they were called to defendants’ attention. They said “the situa- 
tion is one where the dealer-complainants made shipments pur- 
suant to transactions based on the through one-factor rates, 
and then, by accidental discovery of the tariff error, saw a 
possibility of reaching into the railroad coffers and extracting 
a huge amount of reparation.” They said there could be no 
practical justification for a right to accomplish that result. 
The application of tariffs, they said, was “not a game to be 
played with the winner being rewarded by unjust enrichment, 
but is a practical method of determining charges for services 
rendered.” 

Observing that the League was concerned about the future 
interpretation of tariffs, the defendants said that “the decision 
holds that an erroneously published and unlawful rate which 
coexists with a prior published, lawful, but conflicting rate 
cannot be used as a factor in computing an aggregate-of- 
intermediates within the meaning of an aggregate-of-interme- 
diates rule.” They said the League surely did not contemplate 
the early repetition of a factual situation that would call for 
application of the principle of the decision. If such a situation 
did ever again exist, they said, it would only be because of 
“human frailty.” 


They asked that the petition for reconsideration and re- 
argument be denied, saying the decision was sound and could 
be applied with certainty in the event a similar situation might 
recur. 


CONDUCTORS INTERVENE IN PULLMAN CASE 


The Order of Railway Conductors of America has asked 
the Commission for, and has been granted, by an order of the 
Commission, permission to intérvene in No. 29592, Proposed 
Pooling of Railroad Earnings Involved in Operation of the 
Pullman Co. Under Railroad Ownership. 

In asking for intervention in the proceeding involving a 
proposal of a group of railroads to purchase and operate the 
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Pullman Co.’s sleeping car business, the conductors said that 
if the examiners’ proposed report were approved by the Com- 
mission, “the net effect will be that this Commission will have 
erroneously approved, in a section 5(1) proceeding, the acquisi- 
tion by the applicants of the capital stock and assets of the 
Pullman Co. (or that this Commission will have erroneously 
held that such approval is unnecessary), and that your peti- 
tioners will have been foreclosed of its right to be heard and 
offer evidence as to the very real and direct effect upon the 
— of the employes of the Pullman Co. of the applicants’ 
p an.” 


Postal Rate Increase Estimates 
Ignored Rail Petition—Rees 


Chairman Rees, of the House post office and civil service 
committee, on March 26 issued a statement in which he alleged 
that the Post Office Department, in the presentation of data 
to his committee to support a request for increases in postal 
rates, had failed to take into account the railroads’ petition to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for railway mail pay 
increases about 45 per cent in excess of their present mail pay 
and approximating $60,119,296. 

He said the Commission had advised him about this peti- 
tion in response to a request he had addressed to it and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board concerning applications pending be- 
fore them that would materiaily increase postal costs. The 
increase sought by the railroads represented more than 33 per 
cent of the increased revenue that would be received by the 
Post Office Department under the schedule of rate increases 
it had submitted to his committee, Chairman Rees said. He 
stated that the department, in its presentation of data to the 
committee on March 3, had been “silent” on the railroads’ 
petition, and added that “certainly it would appear to me that 
any fair presentation of the fiscal problem of the Post Office 
Department for 1948 should have included potential items such 
as this tremendous rate increase.” He expressed disappoint- 
ment at what he described as a failure of Post Office Depart- 
ment officials to “present a complete fiscal picture.” - 


Continuance of Temporary Rates on 
Perishables to North Sought 


Proposals of carriers to permit expiration March 31, 1947, 
of so-called “temporary” rates on fruits and vegetables from 
the south to the north, on fresh peaches, from the south to the 
north, and on vegetables, pineapples and strawberries, from 
Florida to points in southern and northern states, are the sub- 
ject of a number of protests filed with the Commission. 

The proposals are embodied in a number of tariffs which, if 
permitted to become effective, will result in cancelation of the 
temporary rates and restoration of higher or “normal’’ rates, 
and this would result in greatly increased freight charges on 
the traffic involved, according to a protest filed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, production and marketing administra- 
tion. 

“The temporary rates were established voluntarily by the 
carriers through managerial discretion to recapture traffic lost 
or about to be lost to competitors and in some cases have been 
in effect since 1940 and subsequently reviewed and renewed 
from time to time,” said the department. 

The department asserted that it believed that should the 
“normal” rates become effective an unjust and unreasonable 
burden would be placed on the fresh fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers and shippers and would be more than the traffic could 
bear under post-war “settling down” conditions. 


On behalf of the producers in southern territory, the de- 
partment asked the Commission to suspend supplements in- 
volved insofar as they affected the March 31 expiration date; 
that the Commission order the railroads to continue the “tem- 
porary” rates in effect until by proper investigation it could be 
determined whether they were just and reasonable, and that 
the railroads be required to assume the burden of proof as to 
the justness and reasonableness of the “come-back” or “nor- 
mal” rates under present-day conditions. 

Tariffs named in the protest of the department are sup- 
plement No. 44, Southern Freight Bureau tariff 810, Agent 


Hoke’s I. C. C. No. 893; supplement No. 36, Southern Freight . 


Bureau tariff 425-C, Agent Hoke’s I. C. C. No. 932; and supple- 
ment No. 27, Southern Freight Bureau tariff 783-A, Agent 
Hoke’s I. C. C. No. 991. 

Other protestants as to tariffs carrying the expiration 
date of March 31 are the Tennessee commission, R. H. Hoke’s 
I. C. C. No. 932, section 1, peach rates; Florida commission, 
Florida citrus commission and Growers and Shippers League 
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of Florida, Hoke’s 416-C, I. C. C. 775, citrus fruits from Florida 
to Canada; South Carolina commission, Hoke’s 425-C, I. C. C. 
No. 952, Jones’ 450-F, I. C. C. No. 3636, Raasch’s 15-E, I. C. C. 
No. 485; Florida commission, Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida, and Florida Vegetable Committee, as to rates on fresh 
vegetables, from Florida to destinations in official territory, and 
Steering Committee for Georgia Peach Industry, William C. 
Bewley, chairman, Macon, Ga., as to rates on peaches from 
Georgia points and other southeastern areas to all destinations, 
including those in official and trunk line territories. 


SEABOARD REORGANIZATION 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., has filed a petition 
with the Commission, in Finance No. 14500, asking for modifica- 
tion of the Commission’s order of June 28, 1946, in this pro- 
ceeding, which authorized the railroad to issue its securities in 
the effectuation of the plan of reorganization of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Co., to permit extension to January 1, 1948, 
of the time within which the railroad may sell its securities 
in respect of bonds and notes exchangeable under the reor- 
ganization plan and which are not deposited for exchange under 
such plan. 


Household Goods Carrier Wants 
Protestants’ Records at Hearing 


Clipper Van Lines, Inc., has petitioned the Commission to ~ 
require every motor carrier protestant that will testify at a 
further hearing in MC 107739, Clipper Van Lines, Inc., at Chi- 
cago, April 3, and at Washington on a date later to be fixed, to 
produce copies of their certificates; copies of agency agreements 
where the protestant is agent for any other motor carrier in 
soliciting and booking business, or performs transportation on 
shipments solicited and booked by other motor carriers; the 
name of each agent used by a motor carrier protestant and 
each agent’s authority; together with records from which the 
weight of and revenue from household goods shipments trans- 
ported by such carriers in 1945 may be ascertained. 

The applicant said it had not been advised which, if any, 
of the approximately 130 motor carrier protestants and inter- 
veners, would furnish witnesses at the further hearing, so it 
was not sufficiently informed to obtain the necessary documents 
by the issuance of a subpoena duces tecum. To require it to 
serve each protestant would impose an unconscionable burden 
of costs on it, and force it to assume a burden of general inves- 
tigation more properly undertaken by the Commission, said 
Clipper. 

ile Clipper observed that the protesting and intervening 
motor carriers listed in an exhibit attached to its petition were, 
with very few exceptions, either Class II or Class III carriers, 
not required to date to make reports of any nature to the Com- 
mission, an examination of the list disclosed that among those 
listed were North American Van Lines; Bekins Van Lines, Grey- 
van Lines; Allied Van Lines, Inc., and Maryland Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association; Western ‘States Household Goods 
Bureau; and Independent Movers & Warehouseman’s Associa- 
tion. 


I. C. C. Asked to Continue North- 
South Motor Rate Proceedings 


Opposition to the request of the Southern Motor Carriers 
Rate Conference for discontinuance of MC C-538, Increased 
Rates to, from, and within the South and for vacation of a 
portion of the order in I. and S. M-2721, Increased Rates 7 
within South and Between South-North, has been registered 
with the Commission by the Southern Traffic League, Atlanta, 
Ga., the Southeastern Association of Railroad & Utilities Com- 
missioners, Atlanta, and Kraft Foods Co., Chicago (see Traffic 
World, March 22, p. 882). Denial of the conference request 
was asked by the three petitioners. 

Replying to the S. M. C. R. C. petition, the Southern Traf- 
fic League said the scope of the cases should not be restricted 
and that if a new investigation were to be instituted to include 
all of the issues now included in the investigation case and the 
suspension case, that would be acceptable to the league. Other- 
wise, it said, it desired denial of the request for discontinuance 
of the investigation and vacation of the suspension proceeding 
and denial of the S. M. C. R. C. request for hearing April 28. 
It asked that the conference be required to furnish “forth- 
with” the data which, it said, the conference agreed to submit 
in MC C-538 at the Washington pre-hearing conference of 
July 12, 1946. 

The railroad and utilities commissioners asked the Com- 
mission to proceed with investigation of all increased motor- 
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carrier rates to, from, and within the south under a coopera- 
tive plan, already approved, it said, for MC C-538, and to assign 
the cooperative hearing for a rate subsequent to May 15. 

Kraft said the rates under investigation in MC C-538 re- 
mained in effect, adding there was no reduction in those rates 
required in connection with the short notice authority under 
which substantially the rail basis of rates was established by 
respondents on much of their traffic. The measure of the MC 
C-538 rates, it said, was not within the issues of I. and S. 
M-2721, adding that “even though certain principles of rate 
making may be common to the two proceedings, docket MC 
C-538 is not moot and should not be discontinued.” 


Service to Pentagon Building by 
' Virginia Bus Lines Assured 


Secretary Bartel of the Commission has informed Secre- 
tary of War Patterson that, following conferences with the 
Capital Transit Co., of Washington, D. C., the request of the 
War Department for continued service to the Pentagon Build- 
ing, in nearby Virginia, by Capital Transit, would be met by 
two Virginia bus companies now serving the Pentagon, one of 
which will be aided by Capital Transit in the matter of equip- 
ment and manpower (see Traffic World, March 22, p. 883). 

In a letter to Secretary Patterson, Mr. Barel said Capital 
Transit had agreed to give the Washington, Virginia & Mary- 
land Coach Co., Inc., assistance by making available to it after 
April 1 a sufficient number of buses until the W. V. & M. can 
obtain equipment of its own and the leased equipment was no 
longer needed in the Pentagon service. Capital Transit also 
agreed to assist the Virginia company in obtaining additional 
necessary manpower. ; 

The Alexandria, Barcrof & Washington Transit Co., said 
Mr. Bartel, apparently needed no assistance from Capital 
Transit in obtaining equipment or manpower. He said the two 
Virginia lines had had considerable experience in the mass 
transportation of passengers by bus and that, after consider- 
able study, they were of the opinion they could provide ade- 
quate service to the Pentagon after April 1, when Capital 
Transit will terminate its service to the building. 

Capital Transit had instituted its temporary service at a 
time when the Virginia lines were not equipped to provide ade- 
quate service, said Mr. Bartel, since which time the Virginia 
lines had augmented their equipment. With the assistance of 
Capital Transit, he said, it appeared the Virginia lines could 
reasonably be expected to provide adequate service, and divi- 
sion 3 of the Commission had decided not to grant the War 
Department’s petition for an order requiring Capital Transit 
to continue serving the Pentagon after March 31. 


AMERICAN TRAFFIC INSTITUTE REORGANIZATION 


In a reorganization program begun early in January, James 
M. Conlon has assumed the post as president and executive 
director of the American Traffic Institute, industrial traffic 
engineers and consultants, Chicago. Beginning his career with 
the Wabash Railroad in 1922, Mr. Conlon has made a con- 
tinuous study of all traffic problems and today is recognized as 
an authority in the field of traffic, the institute said. He has 
expanded the services of the institute to cover the entire United 
Sates. Mr. Conlon has appointed John A. Chitwood as chief 
transportation engineer. Leo C. Rizzer will head the export 
and import division. Messrs. Chitwood and Rizzer are prac- 
titioners before the Commission. 


*Smoky Mountain Railroad Asks 
Reorganization Proceeding 


The Smoky Mountain Railroad, with 29.15 miles of track 
in Knox and Sevier counties, Tenn., has filed with the Com- 
mission a copy of the petition filed in the federal court for the 
eastern Tennessee district, northern division, at Knoxville, for 
a reorganization under section 77 of the bankruptcy act. It 
asked appointment of a temporary trustee, and on March 20, 
the court entered an order appointing John W. Bush to that 
The proceeding is docketed in the district court as No. 

The temporary trustee is to evaluate the properties and to 
investigate the condition of the line, particularly with a view 
of determining the cost and feasibility of reopening it, report- 
ing to the court his recommendations as soon as possible, to- 
gether with his recommendation for action in connection with 
a petition for authority to abandon filed with the Commission. 
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In Finance No. 5646, the railroad asked authority to aban- 
don its entire line of railroad and to abandon operations over 
the Southern Railway under trackage rights between Vestal 


ont Knoxville, about 2.2. miles (see Traffic World, March 22, 
p. 871 


It set forth in its petition for reorganization the same facts 
as were contained in its application for authority to abandon: 
that a washout made it impossible to operate over its trackage 
and that it had not sufficient money to repair the damage done. 
At the time of the washout, January 20, said the railroads, it 
had only $2,935.47 on hand and was indebted for about $40,000. 
It said it was wholly unable to borrow funds or otherwise 
obtain capital with which to repair its line and commence 
operations. 


D. & R. G. W. Opposes 
Reorganization Consummation 


The debtor railroad in Finance No. 11002, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co. Reorganization, has asked the 
Commission to deny a petition of the reorganization commit- 
tee for authority, to utilize the debtor’s charter to expedite execu- 
tion of the plan of reorganization. 

The railroad said the reorganization committee was seek- 
ing to induce the Commission to aid the execution of a plan 
that Congress had condemned and “to expedite execution of the 
plan so that existing property rights may be divested and new 
rights vested before Congress, by reason of the pressure of 
public business and international crisis can enact remedial legis- 
lation. That is to say, the reorganization committee are asking 
this Commission, an agency of Congress, to frustrate what is 
well known to be the will of Congress.” 

The railroad further referred to the bill passed by the 79th 
Congress and vetoed by the President, as being too weak. It 
said the bill condemned as “unfair, inequitable and unjust be- 
cause of changed economic conditions and of the misconception 
of the intent of section 77 by both the Commission and the 
courts the plan of reorganization. ...” It said there was 
“reasonable expectation of a stronger corrective legislation in 
the Eightieth Congress,” referring in that connection to the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, which, for 
a second time, upheld the plan approved by the Commission 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 8, p. 405). Justice Frankfurter dis- 
sented, and said the court ought not to proceed ‘“‘on the assump- 
tion that the legislation as outlined by the President will not be 
forthcoming. .. .” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing shown as MC 60751, Sub. 5, assigned for March 26, at 
Cleveland, O., was incorrectly numbered. It should have read MC 60751, 
Sub, 2. 


Hearing in MC 3567, Sub. 5, assigned for March 28, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., was cancelled, 


BUS FIRM ASKS COURT ACTION 

Campus Travel, Inc., New York City, has petitioned the 
southern New York federal district court to set aside that part 
of a Commission order in MC 22589, Campus Travel, Inc., Com- 
mon Carrier Application, that limits the petitioner’s motor- 
vehicle operations between Philadelphia and Tamiment and 
Bushkill, Pa., to not more than six passengers, excluding the 
nr 8 and children under 10 not occupying seats, in any one 
vehicle. 

The Commission’s action, said the petitioner in civil action 
No. 40-701, Campus Travel, Inc. vs. U. S. of A. and the Com- 
mission, was taken for the purpose of restricting it to the use of 
seven-passenger sedans as distinguished from larger size ve- 
hicles, both of which sizes, it said, were used and authorized 
on its routes. 


MOTOR CARRIER CONTROL BRINGS FINE 

According to a notice issued by Secretary Bartel, of the 
Commission, Thomas S. Lee, doing business as Pennsylvania 
Transfer Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., was fined $500, March 17, 
in the federal court for the eastern Pennsylvania district, fol- 
lowing entry of his plea of nolo contendere to an information 
charging him with wilfully accomplishing and effectuating con- 
trol and management in a common interest of two motor car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce, without approval of the 
Commission, and with wilfully continuing to maintain such 
control and management in violation of sections 5(4) and 10(1) 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The fine was required to be paid in full, the notice said, 
and that the facts on which the proceeding was brought were 
investigated by the Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
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Briefs in Falwell Case Filed 
in Supreme Court 


The Regular Common Carrier Conference of American 
Trucking Associations, joined by Brooks Transportation Co., is 
opposed by the Irregular Route Common Carrier Conference 
of A. T. A. joined by Brady Transfer & Storage Co., in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in a proceeding in which 
regular and irregular route motor rights are involved. 

The Regular conference and Brooks support a motion of 
the Commission to affirm judgment of the federal district court 
for Virginia upholding a decision of the Commission, division 5, 
which, after approving purchase by Falwell Fast Freight, of 
Lynchburg, Va., of certain irregular route operations of Draper 
Motor Service, of Roanoke, Va., reopened the case and, after 
having been notified of consummation of the transaction, de- 
nied the application as to the Draper rights (see Traffic World, 
Jan, 4, p. 31). 

The Irregular Route conference and Brady oppose the mo- 
tion for affirmation, and refer to the proceeding in which divi- 
sion 5 found Brady to be conducting unauthorized regular- 
route operations because, they say, the division relied on the 
holding of the lower court in the Falwell case. The Brady 
proceeding was MC C-246, Transportation Activities of Brady 
Transfer & Storage Co. (See Traffic World, Feb. 22, p. 552.) 

The Regular conference said it had been advised infor- 
mally that the Irregular Route conference would argue that 
broad general issues were presented involving distinctions be- 
tween the service regular route and irregular route carriers 
might render under certificates issued under section 208 of the 
interstate commerce act. The Regular conference said its posi- 
tion was that the Commission’s power and discretion under 
section 5 were entirely distinct from the question of permis- 
sible service under section 208, and that the Falwell case 
should be decided in the light of the Commission’s discretion 
with regard to mergers under section 5. It further made a 
distinction between the Falwell and Brady cases, saying the 
latter involved a charge of rendering service in excess of cer- 
tificated authority, whereas, it said, the issues in the Falwell 
case involved consistency with the public interest under section 
5, adding it saw no good reasons for confusing the issues. 

The Irregular Route conference and Brady contend that 
the Commission may not restrict the quantity or quality of 
service to be performed by a motor carrier that has been 
issued a certificate, their contention being that the action of 
the division authorizing purchase of the Draper rights was in 
substance a certificate. Falwell purchased Draper irregular 
route authority between Roanoke and Lynchburg, in order to 
close a gap of about 40 miles between Falwell’s regular-route 
authority. ; 

The opposing parties also argue that the act provides no 
authority to differentiate between carriers operating over reg- 
ular routes and those operating over irregular routes between 
the same points as to the quantity and quality of service to be 
rendered. They continued: 


If the conclusion by the Commission that the proposed transaction, 
subject to the provisions of section 5... of the act, was not consistent 
with the public interest rests solely upon the finding of fact that con- 
summation of the transaction would result in the exercise by Falwell of 
the Draper authority in an unauthorized and therefore illegal manner, 
this conclusion is not supported by a finding of fact since that finding 
is founded on an error of law. If this court finds that it must determine 
the validity of the Commission’s order through consideration of the 
validity of the Commission’s finding of prospective illegality of the 
operation, then the issue presented deserves consideration by this court 
on its merits. On the other hand, if there can be found in the report 
other reasons or findings which support the Commission’s conclusion, 
and the court finds it unnecessary to decide the issue of illegality of 
the operation, discussed herein, so that that issue may be left for de- 
termination in a more appropriate proceeding, the court is respectfully 
requested to expressly reserve consideration of that tissue. 


The Irregular Route conference and Brady said the brief 
was presented to aid the court in determining that ‘a substan- 
tial and novel issue of law is involved.” 


CREDIT EXTENSION VIOLATION 
Secretary Bartel has announced that the Commission has 
been informed by U. S. Attorney Hansen, St. Paul, Minn., that 
the Rock Island railway and Joseph B. Fleming and Aaron 





Colnon, trustees, were found guilty by Federal Judge Donovan 
in five counts on an information charging that the carrier had 
unlawfully extended credit in connection with five carload ship- 
ments delivered at Albert Lea, Minn., in April, May and Au- 
gust, 1945, in violation of section 3(2) of the interstate com- 
merce act. A fine of $25 was imposed on each count or a total 
of $125, he said. The case was tried before Judge Donovan 
without a jury, briefs having been filed and the case orally 
argued. The matter had been investigated by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry. 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Northern Alabama district, southern division, at Birming- 
ham. On March 7, 1947, Alabama Highway Express, Inc., of 
Birmingham, was fined $1,100, which fine was ordered to be 
paid, on a plea of nolo contendere to an information charging 
it, as a second offender, with permitting and requiring drivers 
in its employ to remain on duty for excessive weekly hours, in 
violation of the motor carrier safety regulation. Defendant is 


a motor carrier engaged in the transportation of property in 
interstate commerce. 


Northern Texas district, Fort Worth division, at Fort 
Worth. On March 10, 1947, Elbert R. Talkington, of Fort 
Worth, was fined $250, which was ordered paid, and Glen F. 
Kirkpatrick, also of Fort Worth, and Homer V. Talbott, of 
San Antonio, were fined $100 each, which fines were required 
to be paid, on separate pleas of guilty to informations charging 
them with violations of part II of the interstate commerce act. 
The defendants were charged with holding themselves out by 
advertisement, solicitation, and otherwise as brokers who sell, 
provide, procure, contract, and arrange for the transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle in interstate commerce, for 
compensation, without there having been issued to each of 
them by the Commission a broker’s license authorizing such 
operations and with so operating without having furnished and 
filed with the Commission approved bonds or other acceptable 
security as required by the Commission’s insurance rules and 
regulations. At the time the sentences were imposed it was 
explained to the court that the defendants operated so-called 
“travel bureaus” in Fort Worth, and held themselves out as 
persons who arranged for the transportation of passengers by 
means of motor vehicles owned and operated by persons who 
did not possess certificates from the Commission authorizing 
them to perform such transportation. The court was advised 
that Kirkpatrick and Talbott had closed the place of business 
previously operated by them in Fort Worth, and had discon- 
tinued the operation of travel bureaus at the time sentence 
was imposed. 


Western Texas district, San Antonio division, at San 
Antonio. Charles D. Haskell, of San Antonio, was fined $100, 
March 14, and Morris Bromley, also of San Antonio, was 
fined $250, March 10, in separate proceedings in which they 
were charged with operating as brokers of passenger trans- 
portation by motor vehicle, without licenses having been 
issued them by the Commission, and without having furnished 
approved bond or other acceptable security to insure the 
performance of transportation arranged by them. The fines 
were required to be paid. The court was advised that Haskell 
had discontinued the operation of a travel bureau at the 
time the sentence was imposed. 


Northern Iowa district, west division, at Sioux City. Des 
Moines & Northwest Iowa Bus Lines, a co-partnership com- 
posed of A. B. Fletcher, Arnold Fletcher, Jr., and A. C. 
Murphy, of Sedalia, Mo., was fined $375, and $25 costs, March 11, 
following its plea of guilty to an information charging him 
with transporting passengers as a common carrier, for com- 
pensation, without a certificate having been issued by the 
Commission authorizing the operations described in the infor- 
mation. The fine and costs were required to be paid. 

Northern Illinois district, at Chicago. Aztec Lines, Inc., of 
Chicago, was fined $1,500 and costs, March 17, following entry 
of its plea of guilty to an information charging it with operat- 
ing as a common carrier of property without a certificate and 
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with violations of the motor carrier safety regulations. The 
fine and costs were ordered paid within one week. 

Western Virginia district, at Harrisonburg. J. M. Stearn, 
dba Stearn’s Trucking Line, of Harrisonburg, was fined $500, 
March 17, following entry of his plea of guilty charging him 
with operating as a common carrier of property without a cer- 
tificate and with failing to have in his files doctors’ certificates 
of physical examinations of his new drivers. The fine was im- 
posed on the first 10 of 29 counts, and imposition of sentence 
on the remaining counts was deferred for one year and defend- 
ant placed on probation. 


Bill Reported to Senate Would 
Reduce War Powers of I. C. C. 


The Senate judiciary committee has reported to the Senate 
a much-revised version of S. 931, a bill originally designed to 
extend certain powers of the President under titles I, III and V 
of the second war powers act of 1942, but now limited ta ex- 
tension of certain of the President’s war powers under title III 
only, until June 30, 1947 (see Traffic World, March 15, p. 821, 
and March 22, p. 894). 

“The only control under title I for whose continuance 
extensive testimony was submitted,” the committee said, ‘‘was 
that control currently in force to provide transportation serv- 
ices presently furnished by the Capital Transit Co. (of Wash- 
ington, D. C.) to the Pentagon Building and vicinity (on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac River) under temporary orders 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. . . . The broad 
powers granted under title I are hardly the proper vehicle for 
the solution of the transportation problems of the Pentagon. 
It is therefore recommended that title I be permitted to expire 
on March 31, 1947.” , 

In discussion of title III of the second war powers act, the 
committee said that among the “relatively small’ number of 
government agency orders that remained in effect under au- 
thority of that title were general orders 1, 16C and 18A of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, affecting railroads. By those 
orders, it said, minimum loads were prescribed, permits were 
required for transportation of carload shipments of overseas 
freight to certain port areas for storage or delivery to ocean 
carriers, and loading requirements were prescribed. 


Information “Delay” Alleged 


“In view of the delay of the executive department in sup- 
plying the committee with complete information,” said the 
committee in its report, “the committee had neither sufficient 
evidence nor time to either foreclose all extension or to approve 
for a full year the blanket extension of controls under title III 
currently in force. . . . It is accordingly the recommendation 
of the committee that for the purpose of liquidation of existing 
controls and for the purpose of affording opportunity for the 
appropriate committees of the Congress to consider specific 
legislation granting restricted control authority in limited in- 
stances, title III of the second war powers act should remain 
in force only until June 30, 1947, provided that no material or 
facilities not on March 24, 1947, under allocation shall here- 
after be allocated... . 


“The executive departments will therefore be on notice 
that unless separate legislation is enacted for the extension of 
particular control powers, such powers will automatically ex- 
pire on June 30, 1947, except that with respect to sugar which 
is covered by Senate Joint Resolution 58, and with respect to 
rubber which is covered by House Joint Resolution 118, both 
of which resolutions are now pending in Congress, the termina- 
tion date will be March 31, 1948.” 


Separate Legislation Noted 


The committee observed that waivers of navigation and 
vessel inspection laws were provided for under title V of the 
second war powers act, and that such waivers related not only 
to safety and inspection requirements but also related to crews. 

“Since there is pending in the Congress separate legisla- 
tion dealing with extension of the powers under this title the 
committee makes no recommendation with respect to this 
title,” the committee said. 

Under title I of the second war powers act, which the 
Senate judiciary committee would terminate, the Commission 
is authorized to “make reasonable directions with respect to 
equipment, service and facilities of motor carriers and to re- 
quire the joint use of equipment, terminals, garages, and other 
facilities;”” motor carriers are subjected to the same penalties 
for failure to comply with I. C. C. orders under title I as are 
other carriers for failure to comply with action taken by the 
Commission under section 1(15) of the interstate commerce 
act; and other provisions of title I have the effect of removing 
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limitations contained in parts II and III of the interstate com- 
merce act on the Commission’s authority with respect to the 
period for which temporary authority may be granted to motor 
carriers and water carriers subject to its jurisdiction. 


j Effect of Title | Expiration 


Expiration of title I the second war powers act on March 
31 would affect between 2,000 and 2,200 temporary motor- 
carrier authorities granted by the Commission and in force 
until that date under special powers derived by the Commis- 
sion from that act, it was said at the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers. 

Of the total number of temporary authorities that would 
expire March 31 under the present act, applications for exten- 
sion had been received from approximately 55 per cent of the 
applicants, it was said at the bureau. Extensions, it was said, 
could be granted for 180 days under section 210a(a) of the 
interstate commerce act. : 

It was also said at the bureau that about 1,100 permissions 
for temporary suspension in wartime of permanent motor- 
carrier authorities, granted at the request of the applicants, 
would expire March 31 if the second war powers act expired 
at that time. 


Four Bills Affecting Transport 
Viewed by House Committee 


Four bills, three proposing amendment of the interstate 
commerce act and one proposing amendment of the civil aero- 
nautics act, were the subject of a House interstate and foreign 
commerce committee hearing on March 24 in which the authors 
of the measures had opportunity to explain the provisions and 
objectives of their respective bills. 

Chairman Wolverton, of the committee, by whom three of 
the four considered measures were introduced, undertook dis- 
cussion, first, of H. R. 2331, to amend section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act, containing what have been described 
as “anti-rakeoff” provisions affecting the sale of railroad secu- 
rities. Chairman Wolverton’s statement explaining the purpose 
of H. R. 2331 follows: 


The bill proposes two amendments. The first one would amend 
paragraph (1) of section 20a by including in the definition of ‘‘car- 
rier’’ a sleeping car company. The second would amend paragraph 
(12) (f) of section 20a which now makes it unlawful for any officer or 
director of a carrier to receive for his own benefit any money or thing 
of value in respect of negotiation, hypothecation, or sale of any se- 
curity issued by such carrier or to share in any proceeds thereof, by 
adding a provision which would recognize the propriety of participa- 
tion of a person in a corporation, firm, partnership or association in 
dealing with securities of a carrier or even though such person may 
be an officer or director of the carrier, or also an officer, director or 
member of such corporation, finally partnership or association, sub- 
ject, however, to the condition that there must be competitive bid- 
ding under regulation prescribed by rule or otherwise of the Com- 
mission with respect to such dealings. The bill was introduced at the 
request of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


With respect to another bill he had introduced—H. R. 2337, 
to amend the civil aeronautics act of 1938, Chairman Wolverton 
observed that the bill covered 80 printed pages, that it had 
been introduced at the request of the “Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity,” and that it represented an effort to “bring up to date the 
civil aeronautics act of 1938.” 

He said that H. R. 2338, another bill introduced by him 
at the Commission’s request, to amend section 204 and 304 of the 
interstate commerce act, had as its purpose, “generally speak- 
ing,” the giving of permanent emergency powers to the Com- 
mission with respect to service by motor carriers and water 
carriers as it now had with respect to service by rail carriers. 

Representative Bryson, of South Carolina, appearing before 
the committee for a discussion of his bill, H. R. 2613, calling 
for adjustment of rail freight rates and classifications so as not 
to discriminate among regions or territories in the United States 
(see Traffic World, March 22, p. 894), said that he had received 
short notice of the committee hearing and indicated that he 
would file with the committee a written statement discussing 
the bill and setting forth his views about freight rates. 


RAIL SECURITIES BILL ORDERED REPORTED 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
on March 26 ordered reported, without amendment, H. R. 2331, 
a bill introduced by Chairman Wolverton, of the committee, 
and described by him as a proposal to recognize the propriety 
of permitting a railroad officer or director who is also an officer 
or director of another corporation with which his railroad 
company has dealings in securities to participate in such deal- 
ings if the transactions are made on a competitive bidding basis 
“and if such participation is due solely to such /officer’s or 
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director’s position with, or interest in, such other corporation, 
firm, partnership, or association, and not to his position with 
such carrier.” 

The bill contains a further provision that “it shall be un- 
lawful for any officer or director of any carrier to participate 
in the making or paying of any dividends of an operating car- 
rier from any funds properly included in the capital account.” 
It would amend paragraph (1) of section 20a of the interstate 
commerce act by adding thereto a proviso containing the ob- 
jectives of the bill. Chairman Wolverton said the bill had been 
introduced at the Commission’s request. 


Bill Proposes “Credentials” Unit 
on Practice Before U. S. Agencies 


Under terms of H. R. 2657, introduced by Representative 
Gwynne, of Iowa, a majority member of the House judiciary 
committee, there would be established a ‘‘Credentials Commit- 
tee’ of five members, by which credentials would be issued as 
a prerequisite to practice by attorneys or by “agents” before 
any administrative agency of the federal government. 

Four members of the proposed committee would be ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General with approval of the President 
from among officers otherwise serving in the executive branch 
of the government by and with Senate consent, and the fifth 
member would be likewise chosen from among private practi- 
tioners “representative of the legal profession.” All would serve 
without compensation. The committee would issue “certificates 
of admission and annual renewal cards” pursuant to provisions 
of the bill. 

Section 5 of the bill provides, in part, that “any individual 
shall be given credentials as an attorney upon (1) the produc- 
tion of evidence that he is a member in good standing of the 
bar of the highest court of any state, territory, possession, or 
the District of Columbia, and (2) his statement that he is en- 
gaged in the active practice of law in such jurisdiction” and that 
“in cases in which an applicant is unable to meet the second of 
these qualifications, he shail in lieu thereof apply directly to the 
Credentials Committee and produce such reasonable and satis- 
peg evidence of character and fitness as may be required 
by rule.” 

Provisions Affecting NOn-Lawyers 


Section 6 of the bill includes the following: 


If any agency shall find it necessary in the public interest and in 
the interest of parties to agency proceedings before it to authorize 
practice by individuals not subject to section 4 and provides by gen- 
erally applicable rule therefore in any case in which the governing 
statute does not provide only for appearances in person or by attorney 
or counsel, any such individual may be admitted hereunder to practice 
as an agent before such agency except in proceedings pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 or 8 of the administrative procedure act or in connection with 
any form of compulsory process. In each case the agency shall certify 
to the Credentials Committee that in its informed judgment the appli- 
cant possesses scientific training, experience, special competence, pe- 
culiar technical ability, knowledge of legal requirements, and other 
qualifications requisite for the adequate performance of the duties of 
a practitioner for the protection of clients and the attainment or pres- 
ervation of their rights. Preliminary to such certification the agency 
shall require such examination or investigation as may be necessary 
for the purpose, and the certification shall specify the extent of prac- 
tice for which the applicant is thus fully qualified. The Credentials 
Committee shall thereupon require evidence that the applicant pos- 
sesses knowledge of professional responsibilities as well as good moral 
character, repute, and fitness, and, upon satisfaction of the foregoing 
requirements, issue revocable credentials limited to the extent of prac- 
tice duly certified by the agency concerned. . . . On application, indi- 
viduals subject to this section who have been individually authorized 
to practice before any agency, have maintained such standing, and are 
actively engaged in practice so permitted, and are so certified by the 
agency with a specification of the extent to which they have been so 
qualified to practice and have practiced shall be given credentials en- 
abling them to continue such practice. No agency, and nothing in this 
act, shall be deemed to permit any person to practice law in any place 
or render service save the authorized participation in agency proceed- 
ings by holders of credentials. . 


The bill sets forth penalties for violation of its provisions. 
Its requirements with respect to admissions to practice would 
become effective six months after its approval. 


WOLVERTON ON TRANSPORT INQUIRY 


An announcement of his committee’s plan of action with 
respect to H. Res. 153, to revive the national transportation 
investigation instituted in the 79th Congress by Representative 
Lee, of California, probably would be issued by him in the 
latter part of April, said Chairman Wolverton, of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, in an interview 
(see Traffic World, March 22). 

_ He said that the committee regarded the transportation 
inquiry as a matter of great importance and that several 
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committee members were deeply interested in the future course 
of the inquiry. He indicated that Mr. Lea’s advice in this 
matter would carry considerable weight in the committee. He 
said that Dr. John H. Frederick, of the University of Mary- 
land faculty, under whose direction a preliminary report and 
summary of replies to the “list of suggested topics” circulated 
by the committee in connection with the transport investiga- 
tion was prepared, would continue, as a permanent member 
of the committee’s staff of assistants, to have charge of the 
committee work relating to the investigation. 
























































N. 1. T. L. ON POSTAL RATES 

The National Industrial Traffic League has filed a state- 
ment with the House and Senate committees having jurisdic- 
tion over postal rates relative to proposals to increase postal 
rates and charges. The League takes the position that the 
Post Office Department should receive actual cash payment 
for free services rendered to other branches of the government; 
that no revision in rates should be made until it is determined 
that the postal service is being operated as economically as 
possible, and that any revisions in postage rates or special 
service fees should include all classes of mail matter and all 
special services at one time so that any necessary increases 
would be distributed in an equitable manner. 


















































I. C. C. Justice Dept. Disagree 
on Court Procedure Revision 


An assertion by a Justice Department spokesman, in testi- 

mony before a subcommittee of the House judiciary committee 
on March 24, that “the United States” (represented by the 
Justice Department in court cases), rather than the Commis- 
sion, should be made the “principal party” respondent in court 
actions attacking orders of the Commission brought Chairman 
Aitchison, of the Commission, to his feet with a declaration 
that this testimony on behalf of the Justice Department was 
“surprising” and that it ran contrary to representations made 
by Solicitor General Fahey before the Judicial Conference by 
which the legislation considered by the subcommittee in the 
——_ hearing was written (see Traffic World, March 22, 
p. ; 
The subject matter of the testimony of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s witness—Harold Baynton, special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General—was H.R. 1468, embodying recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference of Senior Court Judges for revision of 
present procedure for federal court review of I. C. C. and 
Maritime Commission orders. A provision of that bill under 
which the Commission would be made the principal party de- 
fendant in any suit attacking an order issued by it, with pro- 
vision for Department of Justice (“United States’) intervention 
when and if it desired to intervene, is contained also in H. R. 
2271, the so-called Maris bill affecting court review procedure, 
which Chairman Aitchison supported. Because of Commission 
disapproval of other features of H. R. 1468, Chairman Aitchison, 
in his testimony before the subcommittee on March 17, opposed 
that measure and urged the committee to report favorably, 
instead, H. R. 2271. : 

“In keeping with the recognized responsibility of the De- 
partment of Justice for the conduct of all government litiga- 
tion,” said Mr. Baynton, “the present provisions of law govern- 
ing suits to obtain judicial review of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders provide that ‘the Attorney General shall have 
charge and control of the interests of the government’ in such 
cases. At the same time the Commission is accorded a measure 
of independent status as a litigant (28 U. S. C. 45a). This ar- 
rangement has proved satisfactory to all parties concerned, and 
should be preserved.” 

Addressing Representative Graham, of Pennsylvania, sub- 
committee chairman, Commissioner Aitchison asked that the 
transcript of Mr. Baynton’s testimony be sent to Judge Ora L. 
Phillips, of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
circuit, at Denver, chairman of the Judicial Conference, “in 
view of the surprising testimony of this Department of Justice 
witness.” Chairman Aitchison said that he himself had heard 
Solicitor General Fahey tell the Judicial Conference that the 
considered bill, H. R. 1468, was satisfactory to him. From 
another Commission source came the comment, later, that there 
was no reason why the Justice Department should be made 
principal party defendant in suits attacking I. C. C. orders, 
and that, in fact, in certain instances in the past the department 
had “confessed error’ by the Commission after having been 
named defendant in such suits. 


Venue of |. C. C. Case 


Mr. Baynton told the subcommittee that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was in accord with the main objectives of the bill—the filing 
of suits to set aside I. C. C. orders in the federal circuit courts 
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of appeals instead of in statutory three-judge district courts 
under the urgent deficiencies act of 1913 and the bringing of 
cases to the U. S. Supreme Court on certiorari petitions from 
the appeals courts rather than on direct appeals from the statu- 
tory three-judge courts—but that the Attorney General dis- 
approved of the provisions of H. R. 1468 with respect to the 
naming of the principal party defendant and with respect to 
venue of cases. : 
“The venue provision of existing law,” he said, “provides 
that the venue shall be the residence of the party upon whose 
petition the order was made by the Commission. . . . The prin- 
ciple should be preserved that the applicant to the Commission, 
rather than the party bringing the suit to set aside the Com- 
mission’s order, should be favored in the matter of venue... . 
Carriers desirous of obstructing Commission action by litigation 
are better able to bear the burden of resorting to courts at 
distant points than shippers and other parties who have in- 
voked the Commission’s jurisdiction.” 


Witness for |. C. C. Practitioners 


Harry C. Ames, attorney of Washington, D. C., appearing 
in a personal capacity and as chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Association of Practitioners Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, said the association approved the pro- 
vision of section 4 of H. R. 1468 which required the Commission 
to be made respondent or defendant in any suit to annul or 
set aside its orders, and that it felt that the Commission should 
defend such cases directly and not merely as an intervener, but 
that the association’s objections ran to the change in constitu- 
tion of the initial court of review and to the change in the 
matter of appeal or access to the Supreme Court. 

“If it be true that the pressing of unimportant appeals be- 
fore the Supreme Court as of right is actually hampering the 
court in its functions, and if this bill offers an acceptable remedy 
for such a situation we could not with good grace oppose it,” 
said Mr. Ames. “We respectfully challenge, however, either 
the current existence of the situation, or the efficacy of the 
proposed remedy....” 

He indicated that when the motor carrier act of 1935 was 
new, most of the I. C. C. decisions that were subjected to at- 
tack were in motor carrier cases, but that in the 12 years 
since passage of that act the “crisis” had been safely passed. 

“A survey for a period of 30 years following the 1913 act,” 
he said, “indicates that some 441 suits were filed in three- 
judge district courts seeking to set aside Commission orders. 
During that same period the Supreme Court announced 160 
decisions, or an average of 544 decisions per year in cases taken 
_ directly to it under the 1913 act. In the October, 1945, term 

10 appeals were received by the Supreme Court involving 
orders of the Commission attacked in three-judge district 
courts. It wrote opinions in only five of them, disposing of the 
others without argument, briefs, or decisions. This would in- 
dicate that there is no unusual accumulation of cases at the 
present time.” 

Certiorari vs. Direct Appeal 


Mr. Ames said he did not think that, if it was true that 
improvident appeals now were being made to the Supreme 
Court, a change-over to the certiorari process would discourage 
them. He said he knew of no rule of law that would make the 
certiorari process “immune from speciousness.” In his further 
presentation he said, in part: 


The specially constituted three-judge district courts have been with 
us some 34 years. We like them and out of a personal experience in 
bringing proceedings to review in perhaps a dozen cases and from con- 
tacts with other lawyers I have never had or heard any objection to 
them. For one thing, they silhouette our cases and provide a speedy, 
inexpensive review. This is much to be preferred over placing our cases 
on the regular dockets of the Courts of Appeals. 

In the handling of this type of case the time element is very im- 
portant. Substantial property rights are involved. A rate change of only 
20 cents per ton may amount to $20,000,000 as an overall proposition. 

. When those specially constituted three-judge district courts look 
at a statutory command for expedition they apply it to the one case on 
their docket. When the Circuit Courts of Appeals are confronted with 
a similar command it takes its turn along with many other cases on the 
docket subject to similar statutory directions. In other words, our 
poe I case would take a position along with many other also ex- 
pedited. ... 

If the same questions are open to review under certiorari as on 
direct appeals under the present practice—and I am by no means cer- 
tain on this point—then it becomes merely a difference in form. But if 
it is merely a difference in form then why change a satisfactory rule 
of 34 years’ standing? Since the basic reason for the change was a 
hoped-for reduction in the docket of the court, we are apprehensive 
that the changeover is designed to make it more difficult to get into 
the Supreme Court. We, of course, object to that. . . . We see no rea- 


son at all why access to the Supreme Court should be made more diffi- 
cult now than it has been. ... 


Speed of Three-Judge Courts 


_ Representative Hobbs, of Alabama, said the main objec- 
tion to the three-judge district court was that it did not give 
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adequate consideration to a case before it because it was hastily 
assembled and because each judge was “anxious to get back 
to his knitting.” Mr. Ames said he challenged that. Asked by 
Mr. Hobbs if it was not a fact that the three-judge courts 
usually affirmed I. C. C. decisions, Mr. Ames said he would not 
say “usually,” but that that happened ‘‘more often than not.” 

Asked why it was that the Justice Department supported 
H. R. 1468, while lawyers opposed it, Mr. Baynton said he 
thought perhaps the lawyers were worried about the proposed 
certiorari process. 

Roland Rice, general counsel of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., concurred in Mr. Ames’ testimony and ex- 
pressed approval of the testimony Chairman Aitchison had 
presented earlier. He recalled that the Justice Department 
had been an independent party in the McLean Trucking Co. 
case in the Supreme Court, taking issue with the Commission. 
In answer to a question as to circumstances under which the 
Commission and the Justice Department were in conflict in 
court cases, Mr. Rice said that, in the McLean case, the phil- 
osophy of the Justice Department on the anti-trust laws was 
at variance with the Commission’s philosophy with respect to 
anti-trust and other laws. He pointed out that in reparation 
cases filed on behalf of government departments or agencies 
the Justice Department represented the government. 

Subcommittee Chairman Graham announced that the hear- 
ings on H. R. 1468 would be resumed April 14. 


House Committee Acts on R. R. B.., 
Mediation Board Budget Items 


The House committee on appropriations has reported the 
appropriation bill for the Labor Department, Federal Security 
Agency and related independent agencies, and has recom- 
mended reductions totaling $37,300 in the amounts requested 
for the National Mediation Board (including the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board), for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948. a i 

For the Railroad Retirement Board, the committee recom- 
mended appropriations totaling $690,793,000, the amount of the 
Budget Bureau estimate, representing an increase of $389,463,- 
000 over the amount provided for the board for the current 
fiscal year plus federal employes pay increases authorized by 
legislation enacted in 1946. 

“Of the increase, $386,839,000 is in the railroad retirement 
account,” the committee said, in discussion of the R. R. B. 
appropriation. “Except for certain relatively small amounts to 
cover credits for military service as provided by specific law, 
none of the funds here provided come out of the general fund 
of the Treasury as they are all charged to the special fund 
provided under the railroad retirement act.” 

The committee reduced the National Mediation Board’s 
estimate of $338,700 for salaries and expenses by $22,700, leav- 
ing $316,000 for such expenditures. It made a reduction of 
$3,600 in the amount sought for the Railroad Adjustment 
Board, leaving $367,000, which amount, it said, represented an 
increase of $68,000 over the amount available for the current 
fiscal year. The bulk of this increase, it added, was to pay 
increased rent on space occupied in Chicago by the board. The 
committee allowed $39,000 of $50,000 requested for printing 
and binding for the Railroad Adjustment Board. 


Effect of Crosser Bill 


Printed hearings on the bill included testimony by William 
J. Kennedy, chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board, in 
which the effect of the. so-called Crosser amendments to the 
rail retirement and unemployment insurance acts on the work 
of the board was discussed. On this subject, Mr. Kennedy testi- 
fied, in part, as follows: 


The recent amendments which were passed last July greatly in- 
creased the number of claims which the board will have to process 
under the railroad retirement act in 1947 and 1948.... 

Besides the many applications we are receiving and will receive 

because of these new amendments, most of which went into effect 
January 1, 1947, we shall have to review 353,683 claims which had al- 
ready been finally adjudicated under the old act. 
, The board’s work load in each of the years 1947 and 1948 will be 
more than three times what it would have been in 1947 without these 
new amendments. In 1947, if the amendments had not been passed, we 
would have handled an estimated number of 69,740 claims. With the 
amendments, we estimate that we shall process 227,652 claims consisting 
of 111,652 new claims and 116,000 old claims which must be reviewed 
in the light of the new amendments; this is over 3% times the load we 
would have had in 1947 without the amendments. 

In 1948, we expect to handle 240,930 claims, consisting of 124,930 
new claims and 116,000 old claims to be reviewed; the 1948 load, with 
the new amendments, will be approximately 3% times the original 1947 
load, as estimated before the amendments were passed... . 

For 1947 we require an additional amount of less than 100 per cent 
more than the original appropriations to take care of a claim load more 
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priations were based... . 


Edward T. Hyland, executive assistant to Chairman Ken- 
nedy, reported that at the end of December the board had 
$815,668,229 in the unemployment insurance account. 

Robert H. La Motte, chief executive officer of the board, 
said in his testimony that, as a result of the Crosser amend- 
ments, the number of checks going out to annuitants would 
rise from 2,140,000 in 1946 to “something over 4,700,000” in 


1948. ei tac 
Plan to Train Mediators 


In the course of the hearing on the estimates for the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, a question arose as to the board’s pro- 
posal to pay $4,150 a year to “associate mediators.” Repre- 
sentative Andersen, of Minnesota, said it seemed to him that, 
offhand, “$4,150 a year is a pretty good figure to pay young 
men just out of college and to start them in as associate medi- 
ators. .. . Is that not a rather high scale of pay to start a man 
on who is fresh out of college?” 

Robert F. Cole, board secretary, asked to explain by Frank 
P. Douglass, chairman of the board, said that it might be that 
that was high, starting a man right out of college. The board 
was trying something new, he indicated—trying to bring men 
in at a younger age. F 

“Unfortunately, we have had to bring men in at an age 
ranging from 40 to 55 years of age,” said Mr. Cole. “We 
brought in most of our mediators in the past at that age. It 
has been proved our men are getting old pretty quickly under 
that condition, and we thought we could find some way of 
bringing men in at an earlier period in life that would be of 
benefit to the service as a whole.” 

Mr. Cole said it might be that the men could be graded 
differently and started in at lower pay and then stepped up. 
Previously, Chairman Douglass had stated that in the past the 
board’s mediators usually had come out of labor organizations 
or out of general offices. 

“There has been a certain amount of suspicion in the 
minds of different organizations, and quite a lot of competition 
among these organizations, and in some instances we cannot 
put a man who has come out of one organization in on a case 
that involves a rival organization,” said Chairman Douglass. 
“With that thought in mind, and looking ahead a couple 
of years to the retirement of some of these older men, the idea 
in asking for these two associate mediators is to take a couple 
of young fellows who just finished up their education and who 
have not come out of any organization or out of any carrier’s 
office and start them in. We have a lot of work that needs to 
be done in our office, such as correlating the contracts we have 
there for the benefit of the mediators, and then we can assign 
these young chaps to assist mediators and train them our- 
selves, so that when our retirements come in on us, starting 
some time in the next couple of years, we will have a couple 
of young fellows trained to the point where they can step into 
the mediators’ field.” 


MEDIATION BOARD NOMINATION 
The Senate committee on labor and public welfare has 
ordered favorably reported the nomination of Francis A. O’Neill, 
Jr., of New York City, to be a member of the National Media- 
tion Board for the term ending February 1, 1950 (see Traffic 
World, March 15, p. 790). 


UNIFORM FREIGHT RATE BILL 


Representative Kefauver, of Tennessee, has introduced 
H. R. 2648, a bill designed, according to its title, to amend 
the interstate commerce act ‘with a view to the establishment 
and maintenance of a classification of freight and a scale of 
class rates, adjusted so as not to discriminate among regions 
or territories of the United States.” The bill follows recom- 
mendations of the late Board of Investigation and Research 
with respect to class rates and uniform freight classification. 


“LIABILITY-TIME-LIMIT” BILL 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
on March 26 ordered favorably reported a new bill introduced 
by its chairman, Representative Wolverton, of New Jersey, a 
substitute for H. R. 2324, the National Industrial Traffic League 
sponsored bill to incorporate in parts II, III and IV of the in- 
terstate commerce act the two-year “statute of limitations” 
provision now embodied in part I with respect to actions to 
recover overcharges or undercharges, on which hearings were 
held by the committee March 18 and 19 (see Traffic World, 
March 22, p. 895). 

The new Wolverton bill, identified as H. R. 2759, omitted 
the provisions of H. R. 2324 by which motor carriers and for- 
warders would be made liable for reparations. The committee 
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than 3% times as great as the load upon which the original 1947 appro-ordered H. R. 2759 reported with only a minor amendment, 


correcting the spelling of one word in the bill as introduced. The 
bill would establish a two-year time limit for the filing of ac- 
tions to recover undercharges or overcharges by or against com- 
mon carriers by motor or by water or by or against freight 
forwarders. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS IN I. C. ACT 
Senator Cordon, of Oregon, has introduced S. 935, a bill to 
amend the interstate commerce act so as to increase from two 
to three years the period of limitation on actions for under- 
charges and overcharges by or against rail carriers, and so as 
to establish a three-year limitation period on like actions by 
or against motor carriers and freight forwarders. 


TRUCK-AIRLINE THROUGH-SERVICE 


By arrangements that air carriers and motor common car- 
riers of property were now making, it would be possible to 
provide a convenient air-freight service to many communities 
that were not now directly served by air carriers, said the 
House interstate and foreign commerce committee in its report 
on H. R. 2109, the Wolverton bill to amend section 1003(b) of 
the civil aeronautics act of 1938 (see Traffic World, March 22). 

“The present law,” the committee report continued, “ap- 
pears to require that if through service is established between 
an air carrier and any surface carrier, joint rates must be 
established for that service. Joint rates are not essential to 
the establishment of through service. In fact, a combination 
of local or proportional rates is more common. The sheer 
mechanics of agreeing upon joint rates and the divisions there- 
of, and the duplicate publication of such rates in the tariffs of 
each of the carriers party to them, will have the effect of pre- 
venting the establishment of through service between air car- 
riers and surface carriers on a wide scale. No other federal 
transportation statute includes a requirement similar to that 
contained in section 1003. It is the purpose of this bill to 
change this requirement so as to permit air carriers and sur- 
face carriers to establish through service without at the same 
time establishing joint rates. The committee knows of no op- 
position to this bill... .” 


Two Agencies Endorse House Bill 
to Repeal Ship-Warrants Act 


In letters addressed to Chairman Bradley, of the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries, Chairman Smith, 
of the Maritime Commission, and Acting Secretary Acheson, 
of the Department of State, have endorsed a pending bill 
(H. R. 673) to repeal the so-called ship warrants act of July 
14, 1941, entitled “an act to provide for priorities in transpor- 
tation by merchant vessels in the interests of national defense.” 

Chairman Smith noted that a system of ship warrants had 
been established by the War Shipping Administration through 
issuance of its general order No. 25, effective on approval by 
the President on January 4, 1943, and that, on June 6, 1946, 
on suggestion of the W. S. A., the President had signed a 
revocation of the ship warrant rules and regulations. 

“The warrant system is not presently needed for the na- 
tional defense or national interest,’ Chairman Smith wrote. 
“The Maritime Commission therefore recommends favorable 
consideration of the bill.” 

Acting Secretary Acheson wrote that the act of July 14, 
1941, as extended, would expire six months after the duration 
of the war, and that thé effect of H. R. 673 would be to ac- 
celerate the removal of that act from the statutes. 

“The Department (of State) can foresee no circumstances 
under which the period during which the act of July 14, 1941, 
would remain effective might make it necessary to reestablish 
the system of priorities authorized by that act,” he said. “The 
department, therefore, makes no objection to the repeal of the 
act as proposed by H. R. 673.” 


MONEY FOR oO. D. T. 


President. Truman has signed H. R. 1968, the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill for the current fiscal year, carrying 
$136,500 for the Office of Defense Transportation to make pos- 
sible continuance of its operations for two months beyond April 
30 (see Traffic World, March 22, p. 894). In a statement he 
issued after signing the bill, the President noted that the bill 
required complete liquidation of the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols, now administering the programs of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Production Administration, by June 
30, 1947, but he observed, also, that legislation to authorize 
continued rent control and sugar rationing was pending and he 
urged prompt enactment of such legislation. 
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WORKING 
TOGETHER 


| Shippers’ close cooperation with 
S New York Central shortens the road 
to Perfect Shipping. 





Sturdy, modern, made-to-measure 
containers get your product off to a 
right start. 





\ 
| Central offers expert advice on crat- 


» size shipments. 
\ 
Y, 









Stenciling or printing addresses 
clearly prevents errors or delay in 
delivery. 


‘ 





ing or loading extra-heavy or over-. 
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Central shipments get careful han- 
dling at the freight house, in the yards, 
out on the line. 





Central’s engineers continue to de- 
velop scientific loading that guards 
against transit damage. 





Prompt unloading frees cars for 
others... helps industry reach full 
production goals. 





LET’S MAKE APRIL 
AND EVERY MONTH 
A PERFECT 
SHIPPING MONTH 


In your hayids 
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O. D. T. Tank Car Allocation 


Protested in House Hearing 


R. C. Jopling, vice-president of the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., charged that the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation had been unfair to his company in allocating surplus 
tank cars among various companies engaged in the production 
and transportation of liquefied petroleum gas (“cooking gas’’), 
as he testified before the surplus property subcommittee of the 
House committee on expenditures in the executive departments, 
in a hearing on proposed disposal of high pressure tank cars 
declared surplus by the army in May, 1946. 

From information presented by Mr. Jopling and others at 
the hearing, the subcommittee, headed by Representative Riz- 
ley, of Oklahoma, learned that the War Assets Administration, 
at the insistence of the O. D. T., had notified the oil companies 
(or the tank car companies to which these companies had 
assigned their tank car allotments) of termination as of April 
1, 1947, of the leases under which the W. A. A., as lessor, was 
now permitting operation of a total of 423 “cooking gas” tank 
cars, declared surplus by the army, by these lessee companies. 
In letters dated March 4 (sent as “follow-ups” to telegrams 
dispatched February 25) to the oil companies, the W. A. A. 
notified the lessees of the allocation of surplus tank cars “to 
the persons and in the quantities designated by the O. D. T.,” 
and said that the cars would be sold for $6,484.40 each, that 
price having been determined by the W. A. A., though the cost 
of the cars to the government had been about $5,850 each. 
This and other information was placed before the committee 
by James B. Harvey, acting deputy director of the W. A. A. 
general industrial equipment division, and Erwin Lerten, 
W. A. A. attorney attached to that division. 

Mr. Jopling said that the Phillips Petroleum Co. had oper- 
ated 189 of the surplus liquefied petroleum gas tank cars under 
lease from the federal government and had expended in lease 
payments and mileage payments a total covering about half 
the cost of the tank cars. Yet, he said, in the O. D. T. alloca- 
tion of these cars to prospective purchasers, only 24 were pro- 
posed to be allotted to Phillips. Thus, he contended, 165 tank 
cars that Phillips needed and had operated under lease, and 
for which it was willing to pay the W. A. A. price, would be 
taken away from it and would be given to its competitors. 


Leased and Allocated Cars 


He compared the number of cars leased from the govern- 
ment by the various companies and the number of such cars 
allocated to each by the O. D. T., in the proposed W. A. A. 
sale, as follows: . 























































O.D.T.- 

Company Leased Allocated Gain or Loss 
Anchor Petroleum Co. .......... 12 41 Plus 19 
Ashland Refining Co. ........... 7 4 Minus 3 
Barnsdall Refining Co. .......... 5 15 Plus 10 
Cumberland Gasoline Corp. ..... 11 20 Plus 9 
Hagy, Harrington & Marsh...... a 8 Plus 3 
Phillips Petroleum Co, .......... 189 24 Minus 165 
MEME GMS ao o:d:5 cs cee cose ee 91 126 Plus 35 
errr 7 11 Plus 4 
Sinclair Refining Co. ............ 55 100 Plus 45 
CS See rrererer 30 59 Plus 29 
CO ee er 25 Plus 6 
General Gasoline Corp. ......... 4 0 Minus 4 
7 Be Se rere 3 0 Minus 3 

ME Sor hdc ocesktsvale whccdtia bie bale 438 423 


Mr. Jopling said that the original allocation of cars for 
lease to these companies had been made by the Petroleum 
Administration for War on the basis of the individual needs of 
the companies for tank cars. He averred that, apparently, the 
O. D. T. in its allocation of the cars for sale by the W. A. A. 
used the number of tank cars operated by the oil companies or 
their tank-car-company designates on June 1, 1946, and de- 
ducted from those totals the number of new cars each company 
had received since January 1. He complained that the O. D. T. 
had not taken into consideration the fact that some of the 
companies had made additions to their tank car fleets by pur- 
chase of 310 anhydrous ammonia tank cars which they had 
converted for use in the liquefied petroleum gas transportation 
service. Asked whether the O. D. T. had consulted the petro- 
leum industry before allocating the 423 cars to be offered for 
sale on April 1, Mr. Jopling said that “they didn’t consult us.” 
The “reallocation” by the O. D. T., he contended, would 
make no improvement in the situation with respect to trans- 
portation of liquefied petroleum gas. He did not believe that 
“cooking gas” users in any particular areas would be served 
better than they were being served now, and said that Phillips’ 
customers would suffer, while some other oil companies and 
their customers would benefit. He said that Phillips had re- 
ceived delivery of 204 new tank cars since January 1, 1947, and 
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that 11 others were en route from point of manufacture to 
point of installation in service. His company had a total of 
625 new cars on order, including those now delivered, he said. 
He stated that the Phillips company had a fleet of 703 tank 
cars, including those leased from the W. A. A. and 50 leased 
from tank car companies. 

Mr. Lerten told of a series of conferences of W. A. A. offi- 
cials with officials of the Civilian Production Administration, 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, the War De- 
partment and the O. D. T., relative to disposal of the surplus 
high-pressure tank cars. When advised by the W. A. A. that 
the sale of the tank cars would have to be in accord with the 
priority provisions of the surplus property act (first, to federal 
agencies; second, to veterans, etc.), an O. D. T. spokesman 
expressed a fear that the cars might get into the hands of 
speculators and might be held for a high price, said Mr. Lerten. 
He said the O. D. T. was fearful that there would be a shortage 
of “cooking gas” in the fall of 1947 unless the cars remained 
in the “1. p. g.” service, and that the W. A. A. had delayed its 
plans to offer the cars for sale because of advice from the 
army that the army might “recall” some or all of the cars 
from the surplus list, for use in connection with the army’s 
fertilizer export program. Termination of the leases on the 
“]. p. g.” cars had been asked in a letter addressed to General 
Littlejohn, surplus property administrator, by Homer King, 
deputy director of the O. D. T., on February 19, Mr. Lerten 
said. 

O. D. T. Defends Action 


On resumption of hearings by the Rizley subcommittee, 
A. H. Gass, director of the railway transport department of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, testified in support of 
the action taken by the O. D. T. in allocation of the surplus 
liquefied petroleum gas tank cars. 

He stated, at the outset, that by direction 26 to priorities 
regulation 13 of the Civilian Production Administration,- the 
W. A. A. was directed to dispose of 423 “l. p. g.” tank cars 
declared surplus by the War Department “only to the persons 
and in the quantities designated in writing by the Office of 
Defense Transportation,” and that, at the time of issuance of 
direction 26, the 423 cars were being operated by 12 commercial 
companies under leasing arrangements. The leases, by their 
terms, were cancellable, he noted. 

Mr. Gass told of construction in 1944 of 183 “l. p. g.” cars 
for the War Department; of O. D. T. support of a plan for 
private ownership of additional new tank cars of that type, 
for use in connection with the 100 octane aviation gasoline 
program, but under an O. D. T.-directed pooling arrangement; 
of unwillingness of tank car leasing companies and shippers 
to order the cars unless they could have 100 per cent amortiza- 
tion on the cars within five years or at the end of the war; 
of refusal of the War Production Board to allow more than 
35 per cent amortization, and of subsequent cessation of inter- 
est of the private companies in the tank car purchase proposi- 
tion. Thereafter, he said, the O. D. T., with the support of 
other government agencies, prevailed on the War Department 
to arrange for purchase of an additional 300 “l. p. g.” cars, 
making a total of 483 such cars to be operated by the War 
Department. He said direction 26 covered 423 of these 483 cars. 


Shortage of “L. P. G.” Cars 


The 483 tank cars were declared surplus in the spring of 
1946, but in June of that year 100 of them were withdrawn 
from surplus by the army, because the army proposed to con- 
vert them for anhydrous ammonia transport, Mr. Gass said. 
He stated that about the same time the W. A. A. sold 45 of the 
army-owned “1. p. g.” cars to Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion. Withdrawal and loss to the liquid petroleum gas industry 
of 145 army-owned tank cars would have had a disastrous 
effect on the industry, he declared. He told the subcommittee 
that as a result of O. D. T.-inspired action by the C. P. A., 
the army temporarily withheld withdrawal of the 100 cars 
from the declared surplus pending construction of enough new 
cars to permit such withdrawal without seriously affecting the 
liquefied petroleum gas industry. He said that that industry 
still faced a serious problem in efforts to meet demands for 
liquefied petroleum gas, as the tank cars supply was insufficient 
to meet the producers’ requirements. 

“The O. D. T.,” he added, “considers that it has the re- 
sponsibility of taking such action as will assure continued 
operation of these cars in the liquefied petroleum gas service 
and that maximum transportation efficiency be obtained in their 
operation throughout the period of acute shortage of liquefied 
petroleum tank cars.” 

In determining disposition of the surplus cars, he said, the 
O. D. T. gave consideration to (1) the service the cars were 
in on June 1, 1946, “when the army fertilizer program dis- 
rupted what the O. D. T. considers a proper distribution of 
the cars from the transportation standpoint,” and, (2) the 
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let a Burl on Freight Ager 





® If you ship to, from or through the 
Burlington region, your Burlington 
Freight Agent is a good man to know. 
® Experience has taught him much about 
shipping by rail. He knows the 
Burlington’s 11,000 miles 
of railroad. And, because this railroad is ‘‘an essential link 
in transcontinental transportation,’”’ he can help you 
, with complete routings over the Burlington and 
connecting lines. . 
® Your Burlington Freight Agent is eager to help you. 








Or, if you have a special 
aan problem, he’ll be glad to 
help solve it. 
® There’s a Burlington Freight Agent near 
you. Why not get acquainted ? 





AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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CONTACT THE 
BURLINGTON 
AGENT IN ANY 


OF THESE CITIES 


or your local 
Burlington 
freight agent 


Careful handling 
prevents loss and damage 





Abilene, Texas 
Albany, Georgia 
Amarillo, Texas 
Atchison, Kansas 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Aurora, Illinois 
Billings, Montana 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Burlington, lowa 

Butte, Montana 
Casper, Wyoming 
Centralia, Illinois 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, lowa 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Deadwood, South Dakota 
Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, lowa 


Detroit, Michigan 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Hastings, Nebraska 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Kansas City, Missouri 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Los Angeles, California 
Lubbock, Texas 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mobile, Alabama 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York, New York 
Oakland, California 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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Peoria, Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Quincy, Illinois 
Rock Island, Illinois 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, California 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
Seattle, Washington 
Sioux City, lowa 
Spokane, Washington 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Tacoma, Washington 
Trinidad, Colorado 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Winston-Salem, 

North Carolina 


BURLINGTON LINES 





everywhere Weil 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD * COLORADO end SOUTHERN RAILWAY © FORT WORTH and DENVER CITY RAILWAY 


THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY © BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 
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number of new liquefied petroleum gas tank cars delivered or to 
be delivered from June 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, to any 
company in whose service the army-owned cars were in on 
June 1, 1946. The fact that substantially all of the cars were 
now in the same service they were in on June 1, 1946, was 
some evidence the cars were being operated efficiently on 
June 1, 1946, and that they were being operated efficiently at 
the present time, he said. 


Equalization of Shortage 


Mr. Gass said the O. D. T. did not contend that any com- 
pany should lose any tank cars now in its service because of 
its having an oversupply of such cars, but that it did consider 
that, in the aggregate, better utilization of the cars would be 
obtained if the car shortage was equalized between the com- 
panies now leasing army cars. He averred that the O. D. T. 
felt it might appropriately consider the new car construction 
in determining the transportation needs of the “cooking gas” 
industry. He said it was apparent that anhydrous ammonia 
cars of the army would not be available for conversion to 
“s. P, g.” service, but would be kept in their present service 
in connection with the army’s fertilizer production and export 
program. Less than 50 per cent of the “1. p. g.” tank car output 
scheduled for production in the first quarter of this year would 
be delivered, he indicated. 


He said that under the O. D. T. allocation, each company 
that had “l. p. g.” cars under lease from the army on June 1, 
1946, would have more such cars in service on April 1 than they 
had on June 1 of last year. The increase by individual com- 
panies, he said, would be: Anchor Petroleum Co., 11; Barnsdall 
Oil Co., 5; Cumberland Gasoline Corporation, 7; General Gas 
Corporation, 5; Haby, Harrington & Marsh, 3; Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., 108; Shell Oil Co., Inc., 6; Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., 
35; Skelly Oil Co., 21, and Warren Petroleum Corporation, 50. 

Out of 364 new “1. p. g.” tank car deliveries made in the 
four months from December 1 through March 31, he said, the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. received 282 cars. Only five companies 
had received or would receive new tank cars of this type in 
the four-month period designated, the number for each ranging 
from 6 to 282, he said. He asserted that the O. D. T. had made 
no attempt to interfere with construction of new cars for any 
company. 




















630 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


direct @ir cargo service 
to Scandinavia 


Overnight air shipments from New York to 
Glasgow, Copenhagen, Oslo and Stockholm. 
4 flights weekly. Regular S.A.S. connections 


to other cities of Europe and Near East. 


Speed in transport plus efficient, dependable 
Scandinavian handling service at terminals 
assure air freight and express deliveries 
on schedule. For bookings or tariff information, 


consult your own forwarding agent or broker. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 

105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Book S.A.S. for Speed And Service 
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Car Service Hearing Closes with 
Discussion of Shipper Problems 


Commission, division 3, hears various proposals by 
grain shippers and others in No. 29669, Car Service— 
Freight Cars, for improved car distribution. Briefs due 


April 11. Proposed report and expedited procedure to 
follow ; 


Shipper problems in connection with the box car shortage 
occupied the attention of the Commission, division 3, as it be- 
gan the third day of hearings in No. 29669, Car Service— 
Freight Cars, an investigation involving, among other things, 
the question of whether the Commission itself or the railroad 
industry through the Association of American Railroads should 
—s car service rules governing nation-wide distribution 
of cars. 

The first two days of the hearing were given over to a 
discussion of the delays caused by the car shortage as pre- 
sented in reports by personnel of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Service, and the railroads’ efforts in relieving the situation 
through administration of the car service rules (see Traffic 
World, March 22). 


Shipper witnesses representing the grain and food indus- 
tries, including farmer coperatives, offered different sugges- 
tions for improving car distribution, some advocating that the 
Commission administer car service rules, and some favoring 
continuation of administration by the rails but with improved 
service. Regional representatives of the coal industry proposed 
means of limiting the extension of railroad lines for new min- 
ing operations when there were not sufficient cars to handle 
additional tonnage. 

In addition, Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the A. A. R.’s 
car service division, took the stand to discuss his agency’s 
orders regarding the loading at eastern points of a portion of 
the westbound empty car movement in order to relieve the 
accumulation of westbound merchandise at those points. The 
question had been introduced at the previous day’s hearing by 
Herschel A. Hollopeter, of Indianapolis, first of the shipper wit- 
nesses, representing Indiana grain shippers and others. Frank 
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TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 
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Its Good Horse Sense... 


TO LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN THE 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC Southwest 


Business is becoming less and less a local matter...more and more a 
hemispherical one. A glance at any map of the Americas will show you 
the primary advantage of the Texas-Louisiana Southwest . ... its strategic 
position in the center of your post-war hemispheric market. 


In addition to the fast, low-cost distribution which this means, the South- 
west itself is a tremendous market . . . its communities are “industry con- 
scious” and anxious to cooperate with you... skilled labor and cheap 
fuel are abundant. Transportation facilities . .. including the Texas and 
Pacific Railway and a network of fine highways... are excellent. 


All in all, it’s just good horse sense... and very good business. . . to 
look to the Texas and Pacific Southwest for your “future unlimited!” 


Send for your copy of FUTURE UNLIMITED...44 pages illustrated with 
aerial views and detailed information of over 50 choice sites, including 
such major cities as Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas; Shreveport and New 
Orleans, La. This book tells a graphic story of your future opportunity in 
the Texas and Pacific Southwest. 





NATURAL GAS... 
The Preferred Fuel 


For ease of handling, cleanli- 
ness and cheapness, natural 


| gas is industry's preferred fuel 
» ...and the Texas and Pacific 


Southwest produces 54 per 
cent of the natural gas supply 
of the nation. This superior 
fuel for power and heating 
is bountifully available the 
year ‘round, assuring you 
uninterrupted production, 
lower costs and smoke-free, 
soot-free working conditions. 





J. A. McCaut 

Director of Industrial Development 
1009 Texas and Pacific Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Name. 
Address 
City. 


Zone State 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


GUSSSeeeeeeeseeeeseeseeeeeeseseseeeeensesseeescesssescee 





F. C. HOGUE 
General Traffic Manager 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Rio Grande Building, Denver 2, Colorado 


-Rio-Grand 
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Townsend, of Minneapolis, representing northwest grain ship- 
pers, had asked the A. A. R. to make a statement on the situa- 
tion. 

Besides Mr. Kendall, the following witnesses were exam- 
ined on March 20: A. D. Boden, Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators, Pittsburgh; J. R. VanArnum, United Fresh Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, International Apple Association, and 
National League of Fresh Fruit Distributors, Washington, 
D. C.; H. H. Huston, general traffic manager, American Can 
Co., New York; William Heckendorn, assistant executive secre- 
tary, National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Washington; 
Elmer W. Cart, director of traffic, North Dakota Farmers’ 
Union, Jamestown, N. D.; Paul Scheunemann, Minneapolis, 
representing various northwest grain elevators, the public serv- 
ice commissions of North and South Dakota, and others; and 
I. M. Herndon, of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago. 


Kendall Discusses Westbound Movement 


Explaining the use of westbound empty cars for loading 
at eastern points, Mr. Kendall said that because certain eastern 
shippers were deemed to be “in distress’ in their needs for 
cars to transport merchandise to points west of Chicago and 
St. Louis, the A. A. R., under an agreement with the railroads, 
had issued 28 permits to such shippers involving the use of 
110 cars a day out of the westbound empty movements. No 
specific percentage had been formally agreed on in the use of 
these westbound cars, he said, but added that in no case was 
use to be made in excess of 20 per cent of any quota move- 
ment. On March 17, he said, the quotas called for 1,525 empty 
cars, east to west, and 1,652, or 127 above the quota, were 
actually delivered. Since December 6, 1946, he said, the quotas 
had called for 160,910 box cars to western lines, with actual 
deliveries of more than 155,000—a slight deficit. He said the 
roads were catching up on the deficit. 


The 28 permits, continued Mr. Kendall, had been issued to 
six railroads for the 110 cars a day applicable from two points 
in Maryland, six in Pennsylvania, 14 in Ohio, four in Michigan, 
one in Indiana, and one in Vermont. 

In discussing the western Pennsylvania coal car situation, 
Mr. Boden presented figures showing the car shortages in a 
time of increasing coal production and said he agreed with a 
proposal made the previous day by George S. Brackett, of 
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the Northern West Virginia Coal Association, to the effect 
(1) that the Commission, before granting a certificate to a 
carrier for extension of a line into new coal-producing territory, 
require assurance that the carrier, in addition to its ability to 
construct the proposed line, possessed a car supply adequate 
to serve the new operation without detriment to existing opera- 
tions, or that it require such carrier to obtain the necessary 
cars; and (2) that the Commission require that a carrier pro- 
posing to construct a sidetrack for a new mine operation be 
satisfied that the connection would furnish sufficient business 
to justify the construction and maintenance of the siding with- 
out detriment to the car supply of existing operations. 


Asks Carrier Demurrage Penalty 


Turning to the refrigerator car situation, the division heard 
from Mr. Van Arnum that the decline in the supply of cars 
of that type had progressed steadily since 1931, and was not 
due entirely to the war. Referring to the Commission’s service 
order No. 180, requiring demurrage charges on refrigerator 
cars, Mr. Van Arnum said that if penalty demurrage charges 
were to be applied to shippers, he saw no reason why they 
should not be applied to the railroads, and cited various delays 
to which his clients had been subjected in the shipment of their 
products by refrigerator cars. He said the decline in the supply 
of those cars would probably become more pronounced and 
suggested as a solution that the Commission administer car 
service rules and apply penalties to the railroads as well as 
receivers and shippers of freight. 


Thomas L. Preston, of the A. A. R., asked to whom the 
railroads would pay the demurrage, and Mr. Van Arnum sug- 
gested that it be paid to the owners of the refrigerator cars. 

Mr. Van Arnum said he would like to see the Commission 
abolish its “service order technique” and establish car service 
rules that would take care of the car situation in both normal 
and abnormal times. 


Mr. Huston said his company believed it was generally 
acknowledged that most of the measures designed to augment 
the car supply had been directed only against shippers and 
receivers of freight. He said he had no fault to find with these 
measures as long as they were necessary. 

“It is a matter of record,’ continued Mr. Huston, “that 
transit time generally, when judged by prewar standards, is 
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feed holds a 100-seal clip in maga- 
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tensioned, cut and sealed in only 
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slower now than at any time within the memory of those who 
are associated with transportation.” 

Car movement would be greatly accelerated, he said, by 
a substantial improvement in switching operations and han- 
dling of cars in terminals, and a corresponding betterment of 
roadhaul service. He said the immediate result would be a 
quicker turn-around and therefore greater use of the available 
supply of cars. 


Rail Service Improvement Urged 


He said the railroads should be able to do the job for 
themselves, but that if they acknowledged they could not do 
it the only alternative was for the Commission to prescribe 
whatever rules were necessary. 

Mr. Heckendorn presented a report of delays in transit on 
inbound grain to elevators at Columbus, O., and on cars re- 
ceived at Buffalo, N. Y., and various southern points. He sug- 
gested that the Commission issue rules to reduce the delays in 
transit time. He said it seemed there should be something done 
to effect efficient carrier handling if shippers and receivers were 
to be penalized. 

Mr. Cart said the car situation in the northwest was be- 
coming steadily worse. He presented an exhibit showing esti- 
mated losses of grain elevators. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Scheunemann, who 
detailed the spoilage in corn and wheat resulting from delays 
in transit. He said the “blocking” of 794 elevators in the north- 
west prevented the producers from marketing their grain and 
that millions of dollars of spoilage in that area affected the 
economy of the region and the entire nation. He said he was 
“amazed” to hear from Mr. Kendall that equitable distr butior. 
of cars was not operating in the northwest, especially in the 
light of assurances from other official sources that the car situ- 
ation was improving. 


Mr. Scheunemann said cars should be ordered back from 
the east to the west on a basis “somewhat commensurate” with 
the western railroads’ car ownership. He said he believed no 
specific rule on the subject was necessary. 

In response to a question whether many freight cars owned 
by western railroads were being turned back to those carriers, 
Mr. Scheunemann said it was impossible nowadays to identify 
a freight train “unless you see the locomotive or wait to see the 
caboose.” 
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Mr. Herndon said that if it were reasonable to charge 
penalty demurrage against shippers, it was reasonable to 
charge it against carriers, and recommended this consideration 
to the Commission. He ‘suggested the penalty charges could 
accrue to the shipper. 

In response to a question whether he were advocating that 
the entire railroad business be placed on a guaranteed delivery 
basis, he replied in the negative, explaining that the penalty 
charge he suggested would apply only from the inspection track 
to point of delivery and would not apply to line-haul traffic. 

Mr. Herndon said because of the A. A. R.’s order regarding 
the use of certain empty westbound cars for shipments beyond 
Chicago, eastern railroads informed Chicago shippers they 
could not furnish them cars. He asked the Commission to re- 
quest:the A. A. R. to issue a further order to take care of the 
needs of Illinois grain shippers, including Chicago. 

Responding on cross-examination to a question put by Mr. 
Townsend, Mr. Herndon said he believed cars to be supplied to 
Illinois should not be diverted from the western railroads but 
from railroads operating east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. He 
said he.favored priorities for the food industry over the prod- 
ucts of manufacturers generally. 

Walter Scott, of the Kansas City, (Mo.) Board of Trade, 
took the stand to present the car needs of various midwestern 
grain shippers. 

Per Diem Penalty Suggested 


He asked the Commission to exact a penalty against the 
earriers for holding box cars similar to that now in force 
against shippers who held cars. He referred to the per diem 
charge of $1.15 a day for use of foreign box cars, but without 
specifying any amount for the penalty, suggested a penalty 
charge on a per diem arrangement. He cited various precedents 
for such a charge extending back to 1901. 

A penalty charge for the holding of cars by carriers, he 
said, would result in a proper movement of cars to the 
west and other areas and a lot of delay would be eliminated. 

Mr. Scott suggested that the Commission recognize that 
because of commercial necessity cars had “piled up” in eastern 
territory, especially east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. He said 
there should be a recognition of the necessity of returning 
cars to the owning railroads and a determination of the number 
to be returned to western roads. He said that after the Com- 
mission had determined the number of cars to go back to the 
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west it should issue an order requiring this movement and 
not leave it entirely in the hands of the A. A. R.’s car service 
division which, he said, might effect the movement for a while 
after which the movement would taper off. 

Mr. Scott protested against having the chairman of the 
A. A. R.’s car service division as the Commission’s agent 
in the direction of freight car movement. He said there should 
be some supervision of what the car service division was doing. 

On cross-examination, Mr. Scott was asked by Homer 
C. King, deputy director of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
if he advocated establishment of car service rules by the Com- 
mission through issuance of service orders. Mr. Scott said 
that action to relieve the car shortage was needed quickly, 
whatever the form the order took. 

Mr. Scott introduced for the record a large volume of 
statistical exhibits showing grain and flour and mill feed 
production in the western states, car loadings and distribution 
at various periods, and heavy percentages of loadings by 
eastern railroads in their own cars as compared with loadings 
by western railroads in their own cars. 


Flour Mill Men Testify 


Others testifying as to the effect of the car shortage in 
the grain trade were: Oliver E. Anderson, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis; J. W. Holloway, executive secretary, Kansas-Missouri 
River Mills, Kansas City, Mo.; John A. Kuhn, Omaha (Neb.) 
Grain Exchange; William T. McArthur, transportation vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, representing six 
milling companies; and E. E. Kohlewes, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kan., representing that and other companies. 

Mr. Anderson related the difficulties experienced by General 
Mills in obtaining cars to serve that company’s mills in 
various parts of the country. 

Mr. Holloway said he “adopted” Mr. Scott’s testimony 
including his answers to the questions asked, and testified 
that the car supply to flour mills had tightened in the last 
several days. The mills, he said, would fall short of orders 
for the export requirements for food products for Europe if 
they did not get more cars. He said flour mills were not 
equipped for storage of their products for long periods and 
depended on the car supply to keep a certain volume moving. 

Mr. Kuhn quoted a Department of Agriculture official 
as saying that 11,500,000 bushels of corn would be available 
for movement out of Nebraska this year and that the traffic 
would require 145 cars a day including Sundays. He said 
there had been a slight increase recently in the Nebraska 
car supply. The Omaha Grain Exchange, he said, received 
daily complaints of car shortages. He said that from 30 to 40 
per cent of the area’s corn was loaded in cars other than 
box cars, including gondola and stock cars, according to re- 
ports received at his office, and that the movement of corn 
and wheat by truck was increasing to huge proportions. 

Mr. McArthur said the pre-war cost to the firms he repre- 
sented of preparing a car for loading had increased from 
$2.25 to $7.04, and that $2.79 of this was accounted for by 
the necessity of handling poor equipment. He said the total 
added cost of keeping the plants running in the car shortage 
was $600,000 and that because of poor equipment there had 
been a material increase in claims filed on outbound cars. The 
increase in time to make deliveries ranged from 75 to 100 per 
cent in certain areas, he said. Mr. McArthur asked the Com- 
mission to do everything it could to bring the car service back 
to normal and to “go to the White House, if necessary.” 

With respect to an observation by Mr. Preston, of the 
A. A. R., that Mr. Kendall had given figures showing a sub- 
stantial reduction in turn-around time, Mr. McArthur said he 
did not understand “how we would have the best turn-around 
ry when we were getting the poorest service we had ever 

a eg 

Mr. Kohlwes said the mills he represented attempted to 
operate seven days a week but could not always do it because 
the available car supply would not maintain such operation. 
He said he also adopted the testimony and suggestions of 
Mr. Scott and believed the Commission should not actually 
take over administration of all car service rules but should 
intercede to require emergency action. 

_W. C. Nichols, traffic manager, The Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kan., mentioned delays reported by mills in his area, 
resulting loss of operating time, saying his company’s Salina 
mill had lost 138 hours in the period October 24 to November 
25, 1946. In order to obtain cars in which to ship flour he said 
his mill was buying wheat they could not use, switching the 
wheat back to an elevator in gondola cars. He added that they 
had used every type of car imaginable for loading. 


Twin Cities Testimony 
Mr. Townsend asserted that the plan for using some of the 


empty grain cars westbound for shipping merchandise was a 
“well-conceived plot” to disrupt the program for furnishing 
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cars for wheat. He alleged the motion had been made last fall 
at a meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League and had 
been “scotched” until the last day when, he said, 75 per cent 
of the men had gone home leaving mostly eastern members in 
attendance. Those members, he said, “got the resolution 
through.” He said the diversion of the cars showed the pres- 
sure of large shipper interests on the Commission. 

Mr. Townsend made these statements before he had quali- 
fied as a witness. After qualifying, there occurred several ex- 
changes between himself and Mr. King, who objected to a 
statement of Mr. Townsend’s that the Clinger report had 
“whitewashed” the Minneapolis situation and that information 
had been suppressed. The bench directed Mr. Townsend, on 
objections by Mr. King and Mr. Preston, to confine himself to 
facts. 

The witness offered two exhibits, one showing northwest- 
ern grain movements and related information. The other was 
a suggested plan for the organization of a railroad operating 
efficiency committee for the Twin City area which, if adopted, 
Mr. Townsend said, would produce results that would be far 
beyond the Commission’ s expectations. 


Mr. Townsend read from an advertisement he said the 
president of the Great Northern had published March 14. The 
witness said the railroad executive charged .his railroad was 
not getting cars back from the east because the A. A. R. and 
the Commission were not taking proper action. 


Mr. Townsend asserted certain conditions since World War 
II were destined to wreck the railroads, adding that “when 
you wreck these railroads you wreck the economy of the entire 
northwest territory.” He said that, based on his own observa- 
tions, the condition was in part due to lack of supervision, and 
in part due to lack of esprit de corps. He said employes did 
not render service and that there was no one to watch them 
and “engineer them.” He also said the higher officers of “these 
railroads” were not familiar with what was going on to the 
extent that they knew how and where they were losing traffic 
and how their service was impaired. 


Mr. Preston objected to the entire line of Mr. Townsend’s 
testimony, saying he did not qualify as an expert operating 
man. He added that it was “simply beyond the bounds of 
credulity” that the operating men who had, with the coopera- 
tion of shippers, achieved such a magnificent record in the war 
period had “wandered off into a morass of indifference and 


incompetence.” He asked that the witness be admonished to 
speak of facts. 
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Mr. Townsend said a meeting had been held in the noon 
recess and that he spoke for representatives of all western 
grain markets, except Chicago, in suggesting that there be 
service orders requiring 1,500 cars a day be brought to the 
western lines, to be delivered through Chicago, Peoria and St. 
Louis, for the balance of the year, and that western lines be 
ordered to repair their cars, no cars to be diverted east of the 
Illinois-Indiana state line. Expressing a doubt that it could be 
done, he suggested that a service order require as many west- 
ern owned cars as possible among the 1,500, because, he said, 
railroads would not put efficient repairs on foreign owned cars. 
Eastern lines, he said, should be| required to furnish western 
line cars for ‘loading at eastern i dustries, observing this was 
done with refrigerator tank, and other special types of cars. 
Using western line cars, he said, there could be built up over- 
head traffic for St. Louis and even as far west as Denver. The 
best cars would be used for merchandise, he said. 


Hearing on Heavier Loading Asked 


Among other things, he said railroads should be required 
to have a fixed program of car repairs, and charged that repair 
crews were the first to be cut down. In suggesting that a $5 
penalty be paid to the owning railroad on cars unreasonably 
delayed, he said he did not favor the idea of a penalty charge 
being paid the shipper because he thought it would be “a kind 
of a racket.” He also suggested that the Commission hold a 
hearing on heavier loading as required under general order 
O. D. T. 18-A, and that that order be continued in effect until 


the end of the year, Commission action to follow the “demise” 
of the O. D. T. 


F. B. McElroy, transportation rate expert of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, was the last witness examined. He 
asked the Commission for a car service order to enable Illinois 
railroad lines to move grain to the market. 


Karl D. Loos, of the National Agricultural Cooperative 
Transportation Committee, Washington, D. C., asked that the 
investigation in No. 29670, Increased Per Diem Charge on 
Freight Cars, scheduled for hearing in April, be broadened to 
include per diem charges on refrigerator cars. 

Mr. Scott asked for permission to submit to the Commis- 
sion, division 3, proposed car service orders based on the rec- 
ord in the instant hearing. After some discussion, in which it 
was suggested that the division might hold an informal hearing 
on proposed service orders, March 27, Commissioner Miller an- 
nounced that the division would examine any proposed service 
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orders submitted by Mr. Scott or Mr. Townsend and would de- 
cide whether a hearing on them was to be held. 

Examiner Rice announced that briefs would be due April 
11, and Commissioner Miller said a proposed report would fol- 
low as soon as possible, that there would be no exceptions, and 
that argument probably would be held one week after service 
of the proposed report. 

Earlier in the hearing, in a discussion of procedure, Mr. 
Preston said the railroads were deeply concerned with the out- 
come of this proceeding involving the question whether the rail- 
roads or the Commission were to administer the car service 
rules, and that the issues were of fundamental importance. He 
opposed any disposition of the proceeding-in-general without 
full opportunity for hearing and consideration by the parties. 
In the general discussion, it was brought out that the emer- 
gency features of the car shortage situation might be handled 
separately by Commission service orders or other action and 
that the observance of procedure in the general proceeding 
would have no bearing on any action in the emergency. 

The hearing was concluded late March 21. 


House Member Proposes Inquiry 
Into Box Car Situation 


An investigation of the box car supply situation by the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce is pro- 
posed in a resolution introduced by Representative Horan, of 
Washington, and identified as H. Res. 158. Except for the com- 
mittee reference, the text of the resolution is identical to that 
of S. Res. 47, introduced by Senator Reed, of Kansas, the sub- 
ject matter of hearings held by a subcommittee of the Senate 
interstate and foreign commerce committee (see Traffic World, 
Feb. 22, p. 586, and March 1, p. 671). 

In remarks in the Senate, Senator Young, of North Da- 
kota, said that he knew of no action that would contribute 
more to the stabilization of grain prices at the present time 
“than that which would return to western railroads the box 
cars which they own and which they are entitled to use on 
their own roads.” 

He said that farmers of the middle west and particularly 
those of North Dakota had done their utmost in production of 
wheat, but that they were now faced with a shortage of box 
cars with which to send their wheat to market, and that most 
midwestern elevators had been blocked “for months and 
months.” 

“Four midwestern railroads, including the Great Northern 
Railway,” he said, “have done their utmost to alleviate this 
situation. At this critical time the Great Northern Railway 


has end 57 per cent of its ownership of cars on its own rail- 
road. 


G. N. Criticism of A. A. R. 


He reproduced in the Congressional Record a Great North- 
ern advertisement in which it was stated that that road, on 
March 10, had on its line only 13,737 box cars, representing 
57.7 per cent of its ownership; that the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads of which it was a member had consistently 
promised relief for shippers on the Great Northern but “with 
equal consistence has failed to effect any appreciable improve- 
ment in getting its own cars back home,” and that the Great 
Northern intended to “continue its daily ‘fight for an equitable 


supply of box cars, its own, preferably, for shippers on the 
railway.” 


Heavy Volume of Traffic Sustains 
Demand for Freight Cars 


“The demand for all types of cars shows no indication of 
decreasing, so all interested in transportation, both carriers and 
shippers, must not relax efforts to secure efficient loading, move- 
ment and unloading of all equipment—that is vital to the na- 
tion’s economy,” says W. C. Kendall, chairman, car service 
division, Association of American Railroads, in his monthly 
review of the national transportation situation dated March 20. 

In addition to the foregoing, Chairman Kendall, in his gen- 
eral review of the situation, said: 


During the past four weeks the freight car situation continued 
tight in all sections of the country, particularly short are box and open 
top cars. Active handling is being given the problem from all angles 
and there are a number of encouraging developments. Foremost is the 
assurance of greatly increased deliveries of steel starting presently at 
a rate which will produce 7,000 new cars per month and beginning in 
July at the rate of 10,600 each month. This, in addition to material for 
the repairing of cars now awaiting conditioning. 

For the week ended March 1 loadings amounted to 850,031 cars and 
for the week ended March 8, 805,789 cars, the highest shipments for 
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similar weeks since 1930. In the 10 weeks ended March 8, shipments 
totaled 8,003,415 cars, an increase of 684,090 cars over the corresponding 
period of 1946, or 9.3%. 

Also of encouragement is the fact that the average turn around 
time of all cars in February was 14.68 days, compared with 14.95 days 
in January and 16.46 days in February, 1946; and the further fact that 
in February, 1947, the average detention of cars by receivers over the 
free time was the lowest in the past four months, viz., 16.42%. 


Coal Production and Shipment 
In his survey of the open top car and export situations, 
Mr. Kendall, in part, said: 


The production of coal since January ist has exceeded the record 
for the corresponding period of any year back to 1929. During two 
weeks of February coal mining operations were slightly curtailed by 
reason of the unusually severe winter weather but the demands for 
peak production continue in an effort to replenish seriously depleted 
industrial stocks and to meet the off-shore export requirements. 

The following table showing revenue coal loadings for the first ten 
weeks of 1947 compared with similar periods of 1946, 1945 and 1944, 
indicates the extent of increased’ coal production over that of recent 
years: 





SAFER-FASTER-BETTER 
WAY TO —— BALKY BOX CAR DOORS! 


MONARCH ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding 
balky box car door with the Monarch 
Car Door Opener. Get greater safe- 
ty .. . speed loading and unloading 
schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 

















































* No strained muscles. No slips or 
falls. No broken arms, legs or mash- 
ed fingers. No fatalities. No time 
wasted. No “gangs” needed. No 
time loss. 








1947 1946 1945 1944 
Ten weeks ended March 8...... 1,860,732 1,797,007 1,651,809 1,794,916 
1947 increase over 1946: 63,725 cars, or 3.5% 
1947 increase over 1945: 208,923 cars, or 12.6% 

This heavy increase in loadings over early 1944 is rather significant 
when we consider the peak war industrial operations at that time with 
coal being unloaded six and even seven daysS weekly, as compared with 
the present practice at many plants of operating on a five day schedule. 

Bituminous coal production has exceeded 13 million tons per week 
during five recent weeks, with average production of 12,370,000 tons 
weekly since the first of the year. The Solid Fuels Administration has 
estimated bituminous coal requirements this year will approximate 565 
million tons as compared with 532 million tons produced last year, and 


ONLY $9 just under 620 million tons mined in the all time record year of 1944. 
220, : 












Write for free descriptive 
literature. 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO., Dept. 

















"TW," Bowerston, Ohio 

















Lake Navigation 

Efforts are now being made for the early opening of Lake coal 

navigation which will serve to bolster stocks in the Northwest and 
F.O.B. BOWERSTON Canada. Last year when the normal eight month lake shipping season 
was shortened to less than six months by reason of seasonal interrup- 
tions it was possible by efficient operations to dump 49,500,000 tons of 
coal over Lake Erie docks. This year the pre-season estimate indicates 
from 50 to 52 million tons will move through the lake ports—probably 
closer to the latter named figure. 

A heavy movement of ore from the head-of-the-lakes is also indi- 
cated by early estimates. As against 59,600,000 tons brought down last 
year there is general agreement that at least 74 million tons will have 
to move during the season of open navigation in 1947, representing a 
probable increase of about 25% as compared with the 1946 movement. 
Estimated ore stocks on March 1 at furnaces and Lower Lake Docks 
will approximate 23 million tons—the lowest in recent years—with 
present consumption about equal to the heaviest period of the war. 


Other commodities requiring hopper cars for transportation, in- 
cluding coke, limestone, road building material, have moved in ex- 
tremely heavy volume since the first of the year. Reports from the 
railroads covering hoppers loaded with all commodities during the first 
nine weeks ended March 1 show 1,952,160 cars loaded this year,-as com- 
pared with 1,757,518 in the like period of 1946, or an increase of 11.1%. 


The all time record construction programs are requiring that a large 
portion of the available hoppers be allocated to these movements. 
There has been a further increase in the export coal program which 


: averaged 2% million tons per month for the latter part of 1946 and was 
increased the first of the year to a schedule of approximately 3 million 
tons per month. The March program for exporting coai to all offshore 
destinations—and this excludes Canada—has been announced as 3,351,000 
tons, which is an all time record. Following are the tonnage figures 
showing movement during the past three months: 


Tons of Coal Exported 
February January December 


TO Burope-North Africa ........006s.c8 1,981,194 2,092,533 1,473,114 
To South America-Caribbean .......... 283,686 221,463 161,298 

To the Orient-Southwest Pacific........ 9,302 479 12,718 

RE RS RE ee are ae: 2,274,182 2,314,475 1,647,130 

The February program was met to the extent of 76%—the deficit 

being largely due to unfavorable weather at sea lengthening the boat 

turn-around and interfering materially with docking operations. It is 


understood that heavy export coal commitments about equal to the 
March program have been tentatively scheduled for the next three or 
four months in view of the desperate fuel situation overseas, particu- 


larly in Great Britain and Germany which have suffered the worst 
winter weather in history. 












































































































































FROM CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 


Get the complete story— 
Contact our nearest office 











Export Situation 
The movement of export and coastal freight through U. S. Ports 
for the month of February, 1947, totaled 102,717 cars, an increase of 


















CLIPPER CARLOADING COMPANY CLIPPER CARLOADING COMPANY 25%, over 82,318 cars unloaded in February, 1946. Of this volume 21,044 

Pier 49, North River, New York Ontario and Trenton, Philadelphia were grain compared with 16,801 in 1946; 2,128 coastal freight, compared 
Chelsea 3-2830 Cumberland 8-3600 with 976 in 1946, leaving 79,545 general export compared with 64,541 

CLIPPER CARLOADING COMPANY CLIPPER CARLOADING COMPANY in 1946. 

2121 Capitol St., Houston, Texas P. 0. Box 1995, Fort Worth, Texas At North Atlantic ports a total of 50,483 cars were unloaded com- 
Preston 0334 2-7461 pared with 44,315 in February, 1946, an increase of 14%. At South 

CLIPPER CARLOADING COMPANY MUEGGE JENULL WAREHOUSE co. Atlantic and Gulf Ports 36,964 cars were unloaded compared with 25,915 

740 S. ——. we Texas 1432 S$. ae — Texas in February, 1946, an increase of 43%. At Pacific Coast Ports 15,270 





cars were unloaded compared with 12,088 in February, 1946, an increase 
of 26%. 


As of Friday, March 7, total number of cars of export and coastal 
/ C 6] freight on hand at all ports was 18,619 with an average daily unloading 

e the previous week of 3,068. The number of 10-day cars on hand was 

2,923, or 15.7% of the total of which 98 cars had been on hand over 30 


323 W. POLK ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. WABASH 5515 days, 85 at New Work, 10 at Philadelphia, 2 at Baltimore and 1 at 
: Hampton Roads. 
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BRINGING FLORIDA’S RICH GLADES AREA 
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NEARER 


THE DOUBLE TRACK 
MAIN LINE 
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OMPLETION of the Florida East Coast Railway's new 
Cut-off between Lake Okeechobee and Fort Pierce 
marks another milestone in the progress of the fabu- 

lously rich Florida Glades area, which has become one of 

the leading winter vegetable and cane sugar producing 


sections of the United States. 
RAPID GROWTH 


The new Cut-off provides greatly improved transportation 

OF GLADES AREA facilities, reducing the rail distance from Lake Okeechobee 

to the Florida East Coast Railway's high speed, double track 

main line by 120 miles. It also opens up thousands of acres 

: ; : of virgin land in St. Lucie and Martin Counties, adapted to 
Back in 1929-30 the Florida East Coast Rail- 


pasturage, citrus, truck crops and sugar cane. 
way moved only 2,104 carloads of perishables 












: Fort Pierce, the new main line junction point, has shown 
out of the Glades area. By 1939-40 production remarkable growth and is the principal center for the produc- 
had increased to 6,028 carloads and in 1945-46 tion and shipping of world-famous Indian River oranges and 
reached a record of 12,314 cars. In addition to grapefruit. 
winter vegetables the Florida East Coast Railway After April Ist all service from Lake stations will be over 

the new Cut-off via Fort Pierce, and effective the same date 
last year handled 32,790 carloads of cane and 


service on the old Okeechobee branch is abandoned. 
1,802 carloads of raw sugar and molasses, pro- 

laa : 2 . : It has long been the policy of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
snand Oh sega. Tae RNS a ee way to make improvements, such as this, that constructively 
aid the continued growth and development of its fast growing 
further increased production and diversification. territory. 


vided by its new Cut-off, paves the way for 







FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 


A Florida Industry and Institution 
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Specify CcE I 


For a Perfect Shipping Day 
Every Day! 


Moving daily the year 
around between Chicago 
and the southeast, and Chicago 
through St. Louis and Thebes, 
Illinois to the southwest, 
C&ET’s fine fleet of fast 
freight trains provides 
service unexcelled 

in speed and safety. 

































































In experience, equipment, 
and location, C&EI offers 
exceptional service between 
this valuable territory and 
the great Central Market 
—Chicago and beyond. 


Through freights rush perishables from 
grower to market overnight— early 
fruits and vegetables from southern 
winter crops to the north, returning 
southbound with fresh meats, cereals, 
and a wide assortment of manufactur- 
ing products. 






From the great southwest, long trains 
of petroleum products move on passen- 
ger train schedules on C & El tracks. 


az 


The C & El is the fast, mine-to-market-overnight 
route between the rich bituminous coal fields 
of Southern Illinois—Indiana and Chicago. 


FOR SERVICE... SPEED...SAFETY 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
The Chicago Line 
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Rolling Stock Additions 


Class I railroads on March 1 had 75,358 new freight cars 
on order, according to the Association of American Railroads. 
On the same date last year, they had 39,191 on order. Since 
March 1, this year, additional orders for freight cars had been 
placed, the association said, adding: 


New freight cars on order March 1, this year, included 23,759 
hopper, including 2,397 covered hoppers, 4,594 gondolas, 594 flat, 30,920 
plain box, 5,042 automobile, 9,581 refrigerator, 550 stock and 318 miscel- 
laneous freight cars. 

They also had 680 locomotives on order March 1, this year, com- 
pared with 463 on the same day in 1946. The number on order on March 
1, 1947, included 45 steam, six electric and 629 Diesel locomotives com- 
pared with 85 steam, six electric and 372 Diesel one year ago. 

Class I railroads put 1,437 freight cars in service in February com- 
pared with 2,350 in the same month last year. Those installed in the 
past month included 509 hopper, including 76 covered hopper, 26 gon- 
dolas, 28 refrigerator, 224 automobile box, 457 plain box, and 193 flat 
cars. 

They also put 84 new locomotives in service in February, of which 
ten were steam, and 74 were Diesel. New locomotives installed in Febru- 
ary, 1946, totaled seven, of which six were steam, and one Diesel, 

The figures given above include only locomotives and commercial 
service freight cars installed and on order by Class I railroads and by 
railroad-owned refrigerator car lines. Locomotives and cars installed 


or on order by private car lines, shortlines or industrial railroads are 
not included. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported an average daily surplus of 2,589 
freight cars and an average daily shortage of 36,930 freight cars 
for the week ended March 15, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 0; auto 
box, 50; flat, 114; gondola, 38: hopper, 132; and miscellaneous 
cars, 2,255. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 24,811; 
auto box, 66; flat, 182; gondola, 4,616; hopper, 6,250; and mis- 
cellaneous cars, 1,005. 


February Rail Ton-Miles 


The volume of freight traffic handled by Class I railroads 
in February, 1947, measured in ton-miles of revenue freight, 
increased about eleven per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. February traffic amounted to 50 billion ton-miles, ac- 
cording to estimates based on reports received by the associa- 
tion from Class I carriers. 

The February freight traffic this year was more than 
double that of the same month in 1939. 

The following table summarizes final ton-mile statistics 
for the year 1946, and preliminary figures for the first two 
months of 1947: 


Per cent 
change 
ine, 7.1 
dec. 13.0 


1946 1945 
IN 5 6 5 oa. 610:0 0.6 salen 49,576,609,000 46,295,117,000 
OME CUED fvcicscecucccen 591,954,423,000 680,671,394,000 
1947 1946 
Ere a 53,500,000,000 48,241,378,000 
CS re b 50,000,000,000 45,089,938,000 
a Revised. b Preliminary estimate. 


inc. 10.9 
inc. 10.9 


Revenue Traffic Statistics 


Ton-miles of revenue freight handled by Class I steam 
railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, to- 
taled 591,954,432,000 for the calendar year 1946 as against 
680,671,394,000 for the year 1945, according to a compilation 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
— of revenue traffic statistics of those roads, statement 

-220. 

Revenue tons carried totaled 2,620,247,275 and freight rev- 
enues amounted to $5,789,262,542 for 1946 as compared with 
2,843,166,642 revenue tons transported and revenues of $6,533,- 
115,333 for 1945. Revenue passengers carried totaled 792,734,- 
141 and passenger revenues amounted to $1,259,170,826 for 
1946 as against 893,959,081 revenue passengers and revenues 
of $1,716,447,535 for 1945. 

For December, 1946, the carriers reported a total of 
49,.576,609,000 ton-miles of revenue freight handled as against 
46, 295, 117,000 for December, 1945. Revenue tons hauled to- 
taled 209, 459, 305 and freight revenues amounted to $494,078,978 
for December, 1946, as compared with 196,152,363 revenue tons 
and revenues of $401, 439,458 for December, 1945. Revenue 
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I. warehouse and stevedore work, efficient handling 
equipment is essential to profitable operation. Tow- 
motor Fork Lift Trucks— compact, powerful, ma- 
neuverable — keep handling operations moving at a 
swift, steady pace . . . and Towmotor Accessories — 
like the Automatic Unloader— provide the versatility _ 
that keeps handling time and handling costs down. 


Better learn now how Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and 
Accessories can improve your handling operations. 
We've prepared a Pocket Catalog that points the way. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmotor 


REVOLVING CARRIAGE ¢ SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER 
UPENDER © SCOOP © CRANE ARM © RAM @& EXTENSION 
FORKS @ EXTENSION BACKREST © OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


DIVISION 10, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


laa THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS ond TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 


Passengers carried totaled 62,846,969 and passenger revenues 
amounted to $92,438,213 for December, 1946, as against 76,961,- 









Include Rate Finding and 
Checking in your drive for 


iva PERFECT 
SHIPPING 





An efficient rate finding and terpreted providing you with 
checking system is all impor- a quick check of existing 
tant to the smooth function- schedules and rate changes. 
ing of your traffic depart- 
ment. This means a more efficient 
traffic department, fitted to 
National Freight Rate Serv- give you a comprehensive 
ice offers in one compact pictyre of existing tariffs 
volume a comparison of rates and rate changes as they 
taken from hundreds of tar- become effective . . . and in 
iffs . . . saving you the ne- many cases even before. 
cessity of maintaining a tariff 
file and employing a full-time Write now for a free ten- 
man to kee Do. Further- day trial . . . no cost or 
more, tari are easily in- obligation. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 




















The Chicago & Gllinoir 
Heartily Endorses — 


PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


Shippers are assured of expeditious and careful han- 
dling of freight routed via Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land Railway through the Peoria-Springfield gateway. 


Inquiries Are Invited 
V. H. WILLIAMS, General Traffic Manager 


CHICAGO & ILLINOIS MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
709 Illinois Building, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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627 revenue passengers and revenues of $160,844,805 for De- 
cember, 1945. 

Freight traffic averages for the 12 months ended with De. 
cember, 1946, compared with the like 1945 period, respectively, 
were reported as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 225.9 and 239.4; revenue a 
ton-mile, 0.978 cent and 0.960 cent; and revenue a ton a road, 
$2.21 and $2.30. 

For December, 1946, compared with December, 1945, 
freight traffic averages were, respectively: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 236.7 and 236; revenue a ton- 
mile, 0.997 cent and 0.867 cent; and revenue a ton a road, 
$2.36 and $2.05. 
















Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 22 totaled 
844,041 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was 3/10 of 1 per cent above the preceding week, 
4.9 per cent above the corresponding week last year, and 
3.3 per cent above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading by groups of commodities was reported as follows: 

Grain and grain products, 53,717 cars, 2,149 above preced- 
ing week and 10,260 above corresponding 1946 week. 

Livestock, 14,142 cars, 1,658 above preceding week and 
1,741 below corresponding 1946 week. 

Coal, 184,735 cars, 7,101 below preceding week and 5,323 
below corresponding 1946 week. 

Coke, 14,859 cars, 417 above preceding week and 1,410 
above corresponding 1946 week. 

Forest products, 50,585 cars, 1,870 above preceding week 
and 8,928 above corresponding 1946 week. 

Ore, 15,163 cars, 338 above preceding week and 4,847 
above corresponding 1946 week. 

Merchandise, 1. c. 1., 123,980 cars, 1,079 below preceding 
week and 767 below corresponding 1946 week. 

Miscellaneous, 386,860 cars, 4,642 above preceding week 
and 21,821 above corresponding 1946 week. 


Cumulative Freight Loading 


1947 1946 1945 
Four Weeks of January........ 3,168,397 2,883,863 3,003,655 
Four Weeks of February....... 3,179,198 2,866,876 3,052,487 
Week of March 1............... 850,031 782,397 785,736 
Week of March 8............... 805,789 786,189 767,055 






So a RO A are ; 799,906 816,556 








Total 






























8,119,231 8,425,489 





PIPE LINE STATISTICS 


Large oil pipe line companies—carriers having annual 
operating revenues of more than $500,000—reported transpor- 
tation revenues totaling $69,872,778 for the fourth quarter of 
1946, an increase of 9.2 per cent over the corresponding 1945 
period when they reported revenues of $63,966,200, according 
to a compilation by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of transportation revenue and traffic 
of the companies, statement Q-600. Oil originated on line and 
received from connections totaled 536,991,898 barrels for the 
1946 quarter as compared with 489,936,104 barrels for the like 
1945 quarter. 
















FORWARDER REVENUES 


_ Freight forwarders subject to the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion, having gross revenues of $100,000 or more a year, re- 
ported total transportation revenue of $50,701,782 for the third 
quarter of 1946, as compared with $39,568,179 for the like 1945 
period, according to a compilation of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics of revenues, expenses 
and statistics of freight forwarders, statement Q-950. 

The compilation showed total transportation purchased as 
$39,267,461 and total operating revenues of the forwarders as 
$11,587,380 for the 1946 period as against transportation pur- 
chased of $30,876,427 and operating revenues of $8,838,636 for 
the 1945 period. Operating expenses amounted to $10,506,398 
and revenue from forwarder operations totaled $1,080,982 for 
the 1946 period as compared with expenses of $9,047,454 and 
a revenue deficit from forwarder operations of $208,818 for the 
1945 period. Net income after fixed charges and provision of 
$365,882 for income taxes, was $673,288 for the 1946 period, 
as against a deficit in net income after fixed charges and pro- 
——_ of $44,152 for income taxes, of $180,819 for the 1945 
period. 

In the 1946 period, the forwarders received 1,106,498 tons 
of freight, and 4,692,649 shipments, from shippers, as com- 
pared with 960,495 tons and 3,993,813 shipments received in the 
1945 period. 
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Rock Island has 
272 freight specialists 
who help customers 
save money by 
perfect shipping! 





HAT KIND of a package is safest for 

a washing machine, a bridge lamp, a 
grand piano? What’s the best way to mark 
each one for quick identification? How should 
each be stowed in a freight car to prevent 
damage and economize on space? 


Whatever commodities you’re concerned 





You cant stump the Rock Island experts on 
packaging, marking and stowing problems: 






with, these three questions must be answered 
authoritatively before you can enjoy perfect 
shipping and the savings that result. To give 
you and other shippers the answers, Rock 
Island employs 272 freight specialists, whose 
experience totals 3,620 years, stationed stra- 
tegically throughout North America. 


Consult your Rock Island timetable for the 
name and address of the Rock Island Traffic 
Representative nearest you. Put your problem 
up to him—without obligation! 
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Rail Wage Statistics 


Class I steam railways, exclusive of switching and terminal 
companies, reported total compensation of $346,263,341 paid to 
1,352,589 employes as of the middle of December, 1946, accord- 
ing to a compilation of wage statistics of those roads, statement 
M-300, prepared by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. 

The employment was a decrease of 44,399, or 3.18 per cent, 
under the number reported for December, 1945. The total num- 
ber of hours paid for was 7.22 per cent less and the total com- 
pensation was 10.23 per cent more in December, 1946, than in 
December, 1945. A comparison of the number of employes who 
received pay in the month with the total hours paid for showed 
199 hours an employe in December, 1946, and 204 hours in 
December, 1945. Employes paid on an hourly basis in December, 
1946, received pay for 19,581,760 hours of overtime, which was 
7.97 per cent of the straight time paid for. The corresponding 
percentage for December, 1945, was 12.9. 

Compensation for “time paid for but not worked” for De- 
cember, 1946, was reported as follows: Executives, officials and 
staff assistants, $91,363; professional, clerical, and general, 
$436,583 (daily basis), $2,705,016 (hourly basis); maintenance 
of way and structures, $46,678 (daily basis), $969,669 (hourly 
basis); maintenance of equipment and stores, $122,410 (daily 
basis), $2,310,282 (hourly basis); transportation (other than 
train, engine, and yard), $86,047 (daily basis), $1,481,683 
(hourly basis); and transportation (yardmasters, switch ten- 
ders, and hostlers), $95,580 (daily basis), $83,304 (hourly basis). 

In the train and engine service, compensation for Decem- 
ber, 1946, was reported as follows: Straight time actually 
worked, $65,837,487; straight time paid for, $79,779,781; over- 
time paid for, $9,632,418; constructive allowances, $4,867,389; 
total, $94,279,588. Miles actually run totaled 493,545,584 and 
miles paid for but not run totaled 57,144,181. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL LABOR DISPUTE 

An emergency board appointed by the chairman of the 
National Railway Labor Panel to investigate and report on a 
dispute between the Illinois Central and certain employes rep- 
resented by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes has submit- 
ted its report to the President. The dispute involved present 
rates of pay. The board recommended that the following clas- 


Individualized 


sifications and rates be establisehd at the Central Station in 
Chicago of the Illinois Central, effective March 17: assistant 
foreman, $8.84 as against present rate of $8.39 a day; lead 
mail handler, $8.15 as against present rate of $8.02; mail stor- 
age man, $8.15 a day (new classification); baggage storageman, 
$8 as against $7.84; and tractor operator, $8 as against $7.84 


a day. 


Non-Operating Rail Unions 
Unite Behind 20-Cent Raise 


Seventeen unions representing 1,200,000 non-operating 
railroad employes on March 25 served demands on the nation’s 
railroads for an increase of 20 cents an hour, effective April 
25, C. E. Johnston, chairman of the Western Association of 


Railway Executives, Chicago, has announced. 


Mr. Johnston said that the demands of the non-operating 
unions represent a payroll increase of approximately $524.- 
000,000 annually based on levels of employment expected dur- 
ing the coming months. Payroll taxes on this amount would 
add another estimated $44,000,000, making the total about 


$568,000,000 annually, he said. 


“This group of employes is demanding about twice as 
much as the railroads’ total net income last year and about 
twice as much as is expected for 1947, even with the increase 
in freight rates which became effective last January 1,” said 
Mr. Johnston. “Obviously the railroads are not in a position 


to absorb further wage increases.” 


He added that it will be difficult for many of the nation’s 
railroads to go ahead with their announced improvement pro- 
grams in the face of the new demands, which if granted would 
result in net deficits. Many roads, he predicted, will retrench 


drastically until the wage issue is settled. 


Union officials said that the demands were served to be- 
come effective April 25 because, with the 30-day notice re- 
quired under the railway mediation act, the demands will fall 
beyond May 24, the day when President Truman’s one-year 
moratorium on new rail labor demands expires. “The wage 
demand will be pressed in the regular manner, through the 
machinery of the railway labor act,” said the labor offiicals. 

The 17 non-operating unions, representing over one million 
employes, have agreed to work together through a cooperative 
committee headed by G. E. Leighty, president of the Railroad 





Watching Service « « « 


Let us keep your rate department up-to-the-minute 
on traffic matters pertaining to your products. 


All tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the Maritime Commission and all reports, 
decisions and other documents issued by them will 
be examined and you will be notified promptly of any 
changes affecting your traffic. 


The service is voluntary insofar as we can anticipate 
your needs, but we are always glad to receive specific 
requests for the watching of a specific rate, the filing 
of a tariff, of a complaint, a protest, etc. The service 


is reliable, prompt and accurate. 


Let's talk it over. Just send us (1) a list of your prod- 


ucts, (2) your raw materials inbound, (3) the territory 
covered by your shipments, (4) how you ship—rail, 
water or truck, and (5) the territory covered by your 
principal competitors—we will be pleased to let you 
know what a watching service, tailored to meet your 
particular requirements, will cost—We believe you 


will be pleasantly surprised at its reasonableness. 


Rates are changing over 
night. Let us watch them for 
you. Write, phone or wire. 


Service Department 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Long Distance Telephone: National 9214 


1023 Earle Building Washington 4, D. C. 
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Telegraphers. Following are the 17 unions involved: Telegra- 
phers, Railways Clerks, Waymen, Signalmen, Dispatchers, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes (for dining car workers), 
Marine Engineers, Longshoremen, Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
Yardmasters, Railway Carmen, Machinists, Blacksmiths, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Electrical Workers, Boilermakers, and Firemen 
and Oilers. 

James M. Burns, secretary-treasurer of the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department, announced that the chairmen of the seven 
unions affiliated to that department felt a 20-cent hourly raise 
was justified on grounds of the need for more take-home pay 
and to “correct the inequity in wages of railroad workers as 
compared with workers in other industries.” He said the de- 
mand would be served on individual railroads. 

The five operating railroad unions—Locomotive Engineers, 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Railway Conductors, 
Switchmen, and Trainmen—are preparing a separate program 
which will concentrate largely on seeking a number of changes 
in working rules, deferred from 1946. 


TRUCK LABOR RELATIONS MEETINGS 


Allan Wilson, of Boston, chairman of the industrial rela- 
tions committee of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
has scheduled a meeting of the committee for May 5 and 6 at 
association headquarters in Washington, D. C. Said he: 


The meeting will be preceded by the association’s third labor rela- 
tions forum, 2 series of three sessions to be held late in April. The first 
will be at Denver, April 21 and 22, the second at Chicago, April 25 and 
26, and the third at A. T. A. headquarters here, April 28 and 29. 

Benjamin R. Miller, director of A. T. A.’s industrial relations de- 
partment, announced the labor relations forum will include a discus- 
sion of A. T. A.’s analysis of grievance procedures in current trucking 


labor agreements, and the development of model grievance clauses for 
such agreements. 


It also will include a panel of arbitration experts, who will discuss 
arbitration of existing agreements and answer questions on the subject 
from those attending the three sessions. 


L. & N. TRAIN DISPATCHER DISPUTE 


Chairman Douglass, of the National Railway Labor Panel, 
has selected Walter Gilkyson, John A. Fitch and Ernest M. 
Tipton to serve as an emergency board to investigate and re- 
port as to a dispute between the Louisville and Nashville and 
certain employes represented by the American Train Dispatchers 
Association, involving the status of chief train dispatchers and 
assistant chief train dispatchers. The association contends that 
these employes are subordinate officials entitled to representa- 
tion under the railway labor act while the company contends 
they are officials of the company. The association holds that 
the employes involved should come under the working agree- 
ment between the company and the association. 


Faricy Succeeds Fletcher 


William T. Faricy, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Chicago and North Western, was scheduled to be elected presi- 
dent of the Association of American Railroads at a meeting of 
the associations board of directors in Washington, March 28. 
Mr. Faricy will succeed R. V. Fletcher. who was made acting 
president immediately after the death of the late J. J. Pelley, 


and who later was elected president to serve until a successor 
was elected. 


Southeast Advisory Board Hears 
A. L. Green on Perfect Shipping 


While the Perfect Shipping Month campaigns achieve far- 
reaching results in making plain to all concerned the causes 
of damage, loss and delay to shipments, and how those causes 
can be overcome, it is the steady, routine plodding that counts, 
A. L. Green, of the Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads, Chicago, told the Southeast Shippers Ad- 
visory Board at its annual meeting March 20 in Birmingham, 
Ala. “Warming up in April and then cooling off is like the 
manufacturer who thinks that by running an expensive adver- 
tisement one month of the year sales will follow consistently 
through the rest of the year when the product is not kept in 
the public eye,” the speaker said. 

The chief source of the claim expense is damage to pack- 
age freight, Mr. Green told the board. “Damage to less car- 
load shipments, due to heavy loading, the severe drop in the 
quality of fibre boxes and other conditions we all know about 
is one of the tough problems. Experience with bulkheading 
lc. cars has been satisfactory and this practice is being in- 
creased as lumber and labor become available. .. . Not enough 
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Your Customer 
Beyond the Seas 


—Wants His Traffic Moved— 
Economically—Expeditiously 


is 


The Ports on 
HAMPTON ROADS 


(NORFOLK-NEWPORT NEWS-PORTSMOUTH) 
Can Satisfy Such Needs 


They are equipped for economy and 
dispatch, and are operated in 
the interest of 


Shipper and Receiver. 


You Will Engage in 
PERFECT SHIPPING 
—— 

Making Use of These Ports 





The State Port Authority of Virginia 


Suite 1203 Royster Building 


Norfolk 10, Virginia 


H. A. Keitz, 
Chairman 


H. V. C. Wade, 
° ade 
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PERFECT |, 
HANDLING | **...-... 


prevents loss and damage 
erewees sewveeey cesemt 


Expedite the shipping of 
L.C.L. Freight by calling 


CHICAGO TUNNEL TERMINAL CO. 


Serving Chicago shippers 
to and from all railroads 


Performing free pickup and delivery 









For further particulars, write or phone TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT— 
754 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois, Franklin 0620. 
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attention is paid to marking; claims for lost packages are rela. 
tive about as high as they were in the First World War.” 


Mr. Green suggested that, through periodical inspections, 
shippers make sure that the man in charge knows how to do 
the job right. “If in doubt whether the package is adequate 
and best adapted to your needs, consult your package supplier 
or, better still, employ the services of a commercial box-testing 
laboratory. If you think your loading may not be up to the 
mark, ask the railroad serving your plant for a pamphlet cover. 
ing your commodity. When you know your problem thoroughly, 
you come pretty close to knowing how to lick it.” 


Although a great majority of cars are carefully handled 
by the railroads, some shipments are damaged in switching, 
said the speaker, adding: 


When, however, the consignee assumes that all damage to 
carload freight results from cars striking too hard, he is neg- 
lecting his own interests. Damaged loads should be inspected 
by a competent man, and if it develops that the damage was 
caused or increased by careless closure of containers, inade- 
quate bracing or failure to load cases compactly, leaving slack 
in the load that should have been taken up, the consignee can 
have the cause corrected by reporting it to shipper. 


The extreme importance of tight loading of case goods can 
scarcely be over-rated. In a recent survey of several hundred 
carloads of packaged freight it was proved that damage in- 
creases largely in proportion to the amount of slack in the load. 
When the measured slack lengthwise of car-was six inches, the 
damage greatly exceeded that found in loads having three 
inches of slack. 


In the southeast, Mr. Green concluded, the railroads have 
organized joinnt careful-switching committees, and each road 
is holding meetings of yard employes to improve switching 
practices. ‘We must have skillful, careful switching in all 
yards,” he said, “not just in nine out of ten—for rough impacts 
in a single yard can undo much of the good work done in the 
other nine.” 







All Officers Re-elected 


All officers of the board were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. The Southeast board will hold its next meeting June 19 
in Columbia, S. C 


An overall increase of 10.7 per cent in carloadings during 
the second quarter of 1947, compared with shipments for the 
corresponding period of 1946, was predicted by the board. The 
heaviest increases were predicted for the following commodi- 
ties: Coal, 100 per cent; coke, 50 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 50 per cent; cotton seed and products, except oil, 45 
per cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 20 per cent; iron and 
steel, 11 per cent; and 10 per cent each for cotton, crushed 
stone, sand, gravel and slag, grain and grain products, lumber 
and forest products, textiles, and miscellaneous articles. De- 
creased movements were predicted only for irish potatoes, 20 
per cent; other fresh vegetables, 20 per cent; citrus fruits, 7 per- 
cent, and canned goods, 5 per cent. 


In addition to a general discussion on the critical car situa- 
tion, attention was directed to the series of local freight loss 
and damage prevention meetings to be held in April through- 
out the southeast and the nation. 


PALLET SALES CORPORATION CHANGES 


Pallet Sales Company, New York, recently reorganized as 
Pallet Sales Corporation, has announced plans for expansion 
which, it says, will make its services in the design and manu- 
facture of a variety of pallets available in “practically all 
industrial areas.’”’ Harold L. Posner has been named president, 
to succeed the late Mortimer A. Lowe, founder of the organiza- 
tion, and Curtis H. Barket, Jr., technical director of the field 
operations branch, U. S. Navy, during the war, has been named 
vice-president and director of research and service. 





Cc. & N. W. PERFECT SHIPPING CAMPAIGN 


In cooperation with the National Shippers’ Advisory Boards, 
an extensive campaign on perfect shipping will be conducted 
during April by the Chicago & North Western System among 
its employes, according to R. L. Williams, president. An article 
by Mr. Williams in the April issue of the railway’s employe 
magazine will point out that no one wins in situations involving 
damaged or lost shipments, even when all claims are met. In 
the same issue of the magazine, W. C. Johnson, freight claim 
agent, will explain the importance of perfect shipping. Meetings 
of employes will be held at several important North Western 
freight stations. The importance of the Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign for small and large shippers will be stressed during 
the month on the railway’s “400” radio program. 
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Claim Prevention in Detroit 


Detroit shippers’ packaging clinics and loss and dam- 
age prevention discussions culminate in packaging 
and materials handling course at Wayne University, 
with 110 students enrolled 


By GRANT ARNOLD, Manager 


Transportation Bureau, Detroit Board of Commerce 


Detroit shippers stress the importance of better packaging 
and proper handling as the way to reduce freight loss and dam- 
age claims. As all construction engineers agree, the first im- 
portant function in constructing a project is a well engineered 
and sound foundation, or base. The same requirement is found 
in shipping merchandise. A well-engineered package, or a 
sound foundation, is required in starting a shipment on its way. 

Last September, The Transportation Research Committee, 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, under the leadership of 
Francis S. Norton, Fisher Body Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, held an all-day Clinic on various phases of packaging 
and material handling. Over 250 attended. David R. Angus, 
Ford Motor Company, helped to arrange much of the program 
and served as chairman of the discussions on packaging. Harry 
G. Diefendorf, recently retired from Chrysler Corporation, di- 
rected the discussions on material handling. Much interest was 
displayed by shippers. 

Bimonthly meetings have since been held. Specific subjects 
have been considered at these meetings. Usually the subject 
most bothersome to shippers has been assigned. The thought 
behind these meetings is to bring out better packing and ship- 
ping methods. By so doing, it is held that claims should auto- 
matically drop if carriers handle shipments properly. Detroit 
shippers feel that many new and improved packaging develop- 
ments have resulted from experiences encountered in the course 
of the war. 

Because mere discussion was not considered adequate, a 
packaging and material handling course was set up at Wayne 
University. The Detroit Board of Commerce cooperated in this 
venture. Representatives from interested groups were consulted 
on what subjects would be most beneficial to Detroit concerns. 
From these meetings, Dr. Spencer A. Larsen, Wayne University, 
and Harry G. Diefendorf, director, were able to design a course 
to fill the needs of Detroit industries. The course appealed to 
many. Enrollments had to be closed at 110 pupils, because of 
the lack of space. Some companies send their employees to these 
sessions. For instance, one sends seventeen while another sends 
ten. Shippers hope that carriers will likewise improve handling 
methods. This they believe should reduce losses and damages. 
Plans are now underway for the university to carry on research 
work on these subjects. 

All April Perfect Shipping Month programs should stress 
the need for engineered packages and better handling practices. 
-The packaging problem is that of shippers. Too often a pad is 
added here, or a heavier side is used there, in an attempt to 
strengthen a container. Other methods are also used, such as 
adding a strap, so the same container may be improved. As in 
the case of any other construction job, an engineer should be 
consulted. Perhaps the entire container should be revamped. 
Under such practice, not only would more goods be saved, but 
there is a good possibility that less expensive and better con- 
tainers might be developed. One example is a firm that effected 
a $30,000 saving on one type of box along with a 15 per cent 
savings in floor space. 

Carriers have the responsibility of improving and develop- 
ing handling practices as their part of the drive to reduce freight 
loss and damage. Shippers alone can’t be held responsible for 
the increase in loss and damage. The carriers’ role is just as 
important as that of shippers. This was proved in the war, when 
freight was lost and damaged even though packed in the best 
containers. 

Packaging engineers and container manufacturers can con- 
tribute much to clinics. Shippers and shipper groups should 
not pass up the opportunity of calling on these for speakers at 
clinics or discussions. Naturally ‘“‘super-salesmen” for a par- 
ticular brand of container are not desirable. There are many 
technical men who could help shippers with their problems and, 
at the same time, help reduce the loss and damage to freight. 

A poll should be taken on what subjects present the most 
difficult problem. Usually there are at least two possible solu- 
tions. Shippers would benefit if engineers or technicians pre- 
sented the possible solutions. Of course, the best results come 
from an open discussion. The most important benefit from such 
discussions.particularly those on material handling, is that firms 
find new. ways to.combat the hidden expense of handling their 
‘goods. With‘expenses generally running at an all time high, all 
possible ‘savings are-sought. Detroit shippers believe many sav- 
ings can be made in the field of packaging and material han- 
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What have these things 


in common @ 


While checks are going be- 
tween banks for clearance, 
they’re money that’s “‘out 
of circulation”. To ‘‘un- 
freeze’’ these funds quickly, 
banks ship checks regularly 
by Air Express. Speed pays! 


M-m-m, vine ripened 
fruit! Only speed of de- 
livery makes such things 
possible. So these delica- 
cies are flown to you by 
Air Express. Speed pays! 


In the delivery of au- 
tomobile  replace- 
ment parts, manu- 
facturers, fleet opera- 
tors, and dealers spe- 
cify Air Express reg- 
ularly. Speed pays! 


Speed pays in your business, too! 


In your business, speed in delivery of shipment is essential. Air 
Express can serve you best. Planes are bigger and faster today, and 
there are more in service. Coast-to-coast overnight delivery of your 
shipment is now routine! Rates are low. For instance, a 19-lb. pack- 
age going 1749 miles costs only $9.92. Heavier weights— any 
distance—similarly inexpensive. Investigate! 

¢ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

* Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 

¢ Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

¢ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 








GETS THERE FIRST 


Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Or 
ask at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Air- 
lines of the United States. 
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[play 


afe... prepare merchandise for 
shipment by selecting containers of 
proper design and adequate strength. 


s 
[Prog ressive 
2 
hippers eee avail themselves of the 


f) services of commercial container test- 
ing laboratories and the testing facil- 
ities of container manufacturers. 


[Promoting 
atisfaction...i: ine aim of 


Union Pacific. In conjunction with 
its loss and damage prevention organ- 
ization, Union Pacific renders a special 
service to patrons by giving advice 
on proper packaging through the serv- 
ices of a container engineer . . . the 
first railroad to provide this service. 
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For cooperation in Perfect Shipping and 
dependable, all-weather transportation . . . 
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say ‘Union Pacific’ 
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dling. At the same time, the approximately $95,000,000 the rail- 
road paid out last year for loss and damage to freight should 
be reduced. : 

Detroit shippers expect that the advanced study and re- 
search offered by Wayne University, will contribute much to- 
ward reducing industries’ cost and the losses and damages to 
freight through fostering and promoting better packaging and 
material handling methods. 


WORCESTER PERFECT SHIPPING NIGHT 


A Perfect Shipping dinner sponsored jointly by the Wor- 
cester Traffic Association and the Transportation bureau of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce will be held April 7 in the 
Hotel Sheraton. All local shippers and receivers of freight have 
been invited. Exhibits and speakers will stress good and poor 
shipping practices. Walter T. Nelson is president of the asso- 
ciation, and J. A. Toomey is manager of the industrial bureau 
of the chamber of commerce. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION 


Clarence L. Mellor, of the Barco Manufacturing Co., was 
elected president of the National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion at the annual business meeting held March 18 in the 
Coliseum, Chicago. Other officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: 

Vice-president, W. F. Kasper, Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., 
treasurer, Max Rupert, P. & M. Co.; secretary, C. H. White, Indus- 
trial Brownhoist Corporation; two-year directors: E. D. Cowlin, Eaton 
Manufacturing Co.—Reliance Division; W. H. Tudor, International 
Harvester Co.—Industrial Power Division; three-year directors: R. A. 
Carr, Dearborn Chemical Co., and Jess Mossgrove, Austin-Western Co. 


W: J. Hanna, Republic Steel Corporation, will remain a 
director pro-tem for one year. The association held its thirty- 
second annual exhibit at the Coliseum, during the annual meet- 
ing of the American Railway Engineering Association in 
Chicago. 


U. S. C. OF C. ANNUAL MEETING 

Transportation will be the topic for discussion April 30 at 
a general luncheon of the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States scheduled to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 28-May 1. The program lists the following 
for the transportation luncheon meeting: Plans for railroad 
progress, the outlook for the trucking industry, air transport 
prospects and needs, and the merchant marine. 


CHICAGO I. C. C. PRACTIONERS 
Paul J. Maguire, attorney, will speak on “Freight Forward- 
ers and Legislation,” at the April 4 meeting of the Chicago 
chapter, Association of I. C. C. Practitioners, in the Palmer 
House. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC ALUMNAE 

Miss Agnes Dietrich, of Hubbard & Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the College of Advanced Traffic Alumnae Association, 
Chicago, at the February meeting. Gerry Lambert, of Joslyn 
Manufacturing Co., was elected vice-president. Kay Lyons, of 
Liberty Highway, was chosen secretary, and Vesta Moser, of 
the Stock Yards Exchange, was elected treasurer. 

Irene Shantz, secretary to the passenger traffic manager 
of the New York Central System, spoke on “Organization for 
Women,” at the March meeting of the association. 


NEW PASSENGER EQUIPMENT FOR PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has announced that “The Trail 
Blazer” and “the Jeffersonian,” overnight coach trains between 
New York and Chicago and St. Louis, have now been equipped 
with new post-war coaches of the most modern type. These 
coaches, which have automatic doors, larger lounge rooms, 
improved lighting and air conditioning, and other features, are 
also in service in the “Liberty Limited” between Washington 
and Chicago, and will be placed in other principal east-west 
overnight trains as soon as additional cars become available. 


EXPRESS AGENCY SAFETY AWARD 

The central department of the Railway Express Agnecy, 
under the direction of vice-president A. L. Hammell, have won 
the agency’s top award for the greatest reduction of accidents 
and personal injuries, a decrease of 9.84 per cent from 1945, ac- 
cording to J. M. Shanaphy, of New York City, executive repre- 
sentative of the agency. The chief award, a silver loving cup, 
was accepted by Mr. Hammell in behalf of all employes in his 
departments. Specially designed plaques were awarded to the 
northeastern, Chicago, Mississippi Valley and Texas depart- 
ments for outstanding safety records. The company’s system 
oer in accidents for 1946 was 3.14 per cent as compared 
to , 
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Improved 
Facilities 


Latest addition in The 
Milwaukee Road's continu- 
ing program of improve- 
mentis a new freight house 
at Jefferson and Clinton 
Sts., Chicago. This 50x320 
foot building considerably 
amplifies the Road’s 
already excellent facilities 
at the world’s greatest 
railroad center. 
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“PERFECT SHIPPING” 
every month is our aim... 


Will you give us your cooperation? 


LANCE at the chart showing the successive 

steps in the movement of goods and you'll 
see that there is no such thing as a uniform 
routine. Yours may be a simple operation or 
one that requires multiple handling. But, in the 
case of many shippers, the Railroad is not the 
sole agent in handling your goods from your 
shipping room to its destination. 


That is why The Milwaukee Road solicits your 
cooperation in perfecting its shipping service. 


We have the mechanical equipment needed 
to insure swift, on time delivery of freight in 
any classification or quantity. We have over 
11,000 miles of modern railroad serving twelve 
midwestern and northwestern states. We have 
skilled, experienced men in our freight traffic 


W. L. ENNIS, Ass't to Vice President 


and operating departments. We have adequate 
terminal facilities and conveniently located 
stations. But, most of all we have the desire 
to serve you efficiently and well. 


What else can be done to eliminate loss and 
damage? Just this: help us to discover the 
exact time and place where damage occurred; 
try to discover the cause of the damage, and 
give us a full report. 


Remember, our job is not merely to supply 
service, but fo supply thoroughly satis- 
factory, economical service. You and The 
Milwaukee Road, acting as a team, can take 
long strides toward securing that end. Will 
you help us to attain the goal of ‘Perfect 
Shipping?” 


E. W. SOERGEL, Freight Traffic Manager 


869 Union Station, Chicago 
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Hard-Hitting Leaflets 
on Perfect Shipping 


Three attractive leaflets, directed at 
educating all those who handle freight in 
the essentials of good shipping practices, 
have been issued for the 1947 Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign. 

The first leaflet, published over the 
signature of Irving M. Peters, general 
chairman of the National Management 
Committee in charge of the campaign, is 
entitled “Let’s Brush Up.” “Loss and 
damage to goods in transit has been 
building up like a hurricane recently and 
the wreckage has reached staggering pro- 
portions,” states Mr. Peters. “In 1946 
the rail and motor carriers paid about 
$125,000,000 in settlement of claims—five 
times more than in 1939. 


‘“. . . All that loss of money on trans- 
portation service that was rendered; all 
that waste of truck and freight car space 
at a time when the full capacity of every 
such vehicle is urgently needed; all that 
multiplied loss of scarce materials and 
hard-earned production at a time when 
industrial prosperity, employment, and 
= whole economy depend upon produc- 
ion. 


What’s the Cause? 


Continuing, the six-page, three-color 
leaflet states: 


Look at it any way you please; make all 
the excuses you can—but dig down under 
the surface and you'll usually find that some- 
body failed to follow good common sense 
practices that assure a good start for the 
_ shipment. 

Somebody used a box that was too weak 
for the nature or weight of the contents. 

No? Well then the contents were not prop- 
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erly packed in that box—not enough or not 
the right sort of separators, partitions or 
pads to resist the crushing forces, or stress, 
or shock that are among the ordinary hazards 
of transportation. 

No? Well then somebody muffed something 
along toward the end of the packing pro- 
cedure. Not enough nails, or not the right 
size nailed in the right places; not a good 
workmanlike use of sealing tape where and 
how it should be used . . . really making it 
stick; failure to glue the flaps properly to 
make a firm, squared up box. 

How about marking? Was it correctly, 
legibly, indelibly and FULLY addressed with 
the consignee’s name, street and number all 
plainly shown? Did you use the proper pre- 
cautionary markings .. . ‘‘Handle with care,”’ 
“Fragile,’’ ‘‘Glass,’’ ‘‘This side up,’’ ‘‘Truck 
here,’’ etc. 

These things all help. If it was a twice- 
used box were all the old markings removed? 

Have you, and you, and you done all those 
things right? Honestly now? Remember, 
we’re speaking here of brushing-UP—not 
brushing-OFF. 


The pamphlet concludes with the ob- 
servation that the final test is the con- 
dition of goods when delivered, and the 
consignee is in the best position to see 
what is wrong and what should be done 
about it. “Very often he is the only 
one who can put his finger on the cause 
of loss and damage. And he can render 
a great and lasting service in the interest 
of better shipping by promptly reporting 
in detail to shipper or carrier anything 
about the packing, loading or transporta- 
— that needs correction,” states Mr. 

eters. 


A. A. R. Folder on Prevention 


The Perfect Shipping Month leaflet is- 
sued by the Association of American 
Railroads stresses the necessity of team- 
work in preventing freight loss and dam- 
age. 
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plus Service 





To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouer 20 Yeare of E 
assuring you of the proper and careful handliig of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 





Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
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Using baseball illustrations, and di- 
rected to railroad employes, the A. A. R. 
folder states: “You’re a member of a 
team—the railroad team—and teamwork 
is as important to you as to a baseball 
shortstop. Bad handling of a baseball 
can mean the loss of a pennant to a 
ball team. Bad handling and poor pack- 
ing of freight cost the railroads $95,- 
000,000 last year. 

“What that huge sum means is that 
there hasn’t been all-out teamwork in 
freight handling . . . and our team can’t 
afford ‘bobbles’ ... we’re up against stiff 
competition and we must have teamwork 
—cooperation—to keep the railroads out 
in front.” 

The illustrated pamphlet concludes 
with a few pertinent reminders, stating: 


The ‘‘covers’’ on freighted cargo are still 
below pre-war quality, and they’re likely to 
‘“‘unstitch” if handled roughly. Packaged 
freight demands extra care in handling. The 
people who prepare goods for shipment are 
often inexperienced . . . goods are more 
susceptible to damage and loss than before 
the war. Care in handling the ‘‘hot’’ ones 
‘ . those marked ‘‘Fragile’’ . . ‘‘Handle 
with care’... ‘‘This side up,”’ etc. ; 
can prevent this loss and damage. 

Folder for Truck Employes 

A special folder for truck employes— 
drivers, helpers, checkers, and foremen, 
telling what the motor freight industry 
and the shippers are doing about the 
Perfect Shipping Month campaign, has 
been issued by the American Trucking 
Associations’ freight claim section. 

“It is estimated,” states the leaflet, 
“that our motor truck industry paid out 
more than $20,000,000 in 1946 for cargo 
loss and damage claims. This is loss— 
pure loss—for our industry — and for 
YOU because YOU are a vital part of 
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During the war, an ultra-high frequency two-way radio 
system enabled a pilot to communicate with his base or 
aircraft carrier. 


This same type radio system is being installed on 
Santa Fe freight trains to provide a means of direct 
voice communication between engineer in cab and con- 
ductor in caboose, and between yardmaster and switch- 
ing crews. 





Better Service 


It means more expeditious handling of trains. Con- 
ductors can give “emergency stop orders” without set- 
ting of the emergency brakes and the risk of a break- 
in-two of the train and resultant delay. 

For instance, a stop to check a suspected “hot box” 
or other defect needing attention can be handled in 
three to five minutes instead of twenty to thirty minutes. 


Another Reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” 
This is only one of the many improvements 
Santa Fe is installing to expedite yard service 
and freight handling. It’s another reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” that is helping to pro- 


vide better “on-time” handling of your freight 
shipments. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


THE FREIGHT CONDUCTOR IN THE 
CABOOSE calls the engineer in the cab. 
Transmission in all weather over desert 
and mountains and under bridges and 
power lines is highly satisfactory. 
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Perfect Shipping 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED FREIGHT SERVICE 
ON AMERICAN FLAG VESSELS TO -- 


India, Ceylon, Iraq, and Iran 


SPA 


Straits Settlements and Burma 
The United Kingdom 
Hawaiian Islands 
Manila, Philippines and China 


Intercoastal (Gulf and North Atlantic) 
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Alexandria, Red Sea and Saudi Arabia 


Netherlands Indies and French Indo China 
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ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


71 Broadway, New York 6 + Bowling Green 9-6800 \ 
BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore; Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Galveston; Hon olulu; Houston \ 


Los Angeles; Mobile; New Orleans; Philadelphia; San Francisco; Seattle; Portland, Ore. 
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the industry. Every time we fail to 
deliver a shipment in good condition or 
to deliver all of it, we are contributing 
to this tremendous loss.” 

The A. T. A. leaflet asks every truck 


each shipment; check number of pieces, 
kind of packages, kind of merchandise, 
consignee and destination; be sure that 
all agree with the bill of lading. Count 
your freight. Load heavy pieces on bot- 
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load is ‘broken down’ so that the freight 
won’t topple over,” states the leaflet. 

It suggests that leaky tarps be re- 
ported promptly so repairs can be made; 
that the floor of the truck be free from 


line employe, during April, to devote 
greater effort to perfect handling. “Check 


C. A. B. Approves 10 Per Cent Hike 
in Domestic Air Fares 


The Civjl Aeronautics Board has issued an order approving 
an agreement of sixteen of the certificated domestic air car- 
riers, designated as C. A. B. Agreement No. 996, providing for 
a 10 per cent upward adjustment in passenger rates, fares, 
and charges for a period of 90 days after they become effective. 

The board said the agreement filed by the carriers was 
consistent with the purposes of its investigation into passenger 
fares instituted on February 13, by order E-295 in docket 
No. 2808, and afforded a much more expeditious method of 
proceeding than would be possible if it were necessary to 
pursue all the formal procedural steps that would be required 
for the entry of an order in that case. This investigation was 
instituted to determine whether the rates, fares, and charges 
demanded, collected, and received by each of the respondents 
individually or jointly with one or more of the other re- 
spondents for the transportation of passengers and property 
within the continental limits of the United States, excluding 
Alaska, were unjust or unreasonable and whether the board 
should determine and prescribe general levels of rates, fares, 
and charges to be demanded, collected, and received by each 
of the respondents individually or jointly with one or more 
of the other respondents for the transportation of passengers 
and property, designed to effect an overall increase in non- 
mail revenues of the respondents. 

The agreement approved, filed on March 17, provided for 
a 10 per cent increase in the fares of the carriers, for a period 
of 90 days, excluding fares for constellation services, published 
in Agent M. P. Redfern’s local and joint passenger fares, tariff 
No. PF-2, effective January 31, which sets forth domestic 
and trans-border fares, and provides, for a period of 120 days, 


tom, light ones on top. Watch for and 
observe special warnings. 


protruding nails and other metal; and 


Be sure the that the tail-gate be kept closed. 


a base fare of $.055 a mile for services operated with DC-6 
or constellation aircraft. 

The board’s instant order recited that it appeared to the 
board that the average cost a revenue passenger mile of the 
respondents had increased substantially in the year 1946 and 
the first months of 1947, while since the substantial reduction 
in rates, fares, and charges for the transportation of passengers 
which became effective about September, 1945, the revenue 
yield a revenue passenger mile had remained substantially con- 
stant. Despite an increasing trend in passenger miles flown, 
it said the total revenues derived by the respondents from the 
transportation of passengers had become unreasonably low in 
relation to the cost of providing such transportation, and 
that an immediate increase in such revenues was desirable in 
the interest of sound economic conditions in air transporta- 
tion. The board observed that many of the respondents had 
already petitioned the board for an increase in the compensa- 
tion paid them for the transportation of mail for both past 
and future periods on the ground that such additional mail 
compensation was necessary to meet the need resulting from 
the reduction in non-mail revenues, and that any such increases 
in mail compensation would constitute an increased financial 
burden on the government. 

In view of the need of the respondents for additional 
non-mail revenues, said the order, the rates, fares and charges 
demanded, collected, and received by each ‘of the respondents 
for the transportation of passengers might be unreasonably 
low, and an immediate increase in the rates, fares, and charges 
demanded, collected, and received by each of them might re- 
sult in increased revenues from the transportation of passen- 
gers. The present agreement providing for the 10 per cent 
upward adjustment in passenger rates, fares and charges, was 
for the purpose of increasing the non-mail revenues of the 
respondents, it said, adding that the respondents had concluded 











CITY ICE Cold Storage 


Can Be A PLUS Merchandising 
Asset for Your Frozen Foods, Too! 
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At-the-market Storage in 12 Key 
Consuming Areas permits econom- 
ical coverage of best markets for 
your product! 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Seaboard Terminal & 
Refrigeration Co. 


HORNELL, N. Y. 
The City Ice & Fuel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 
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Split-Second Distribution Control 
permits shifting and spotting of 
adequate stocks to meet demand 
as needed! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Polar Service Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mound City Ice & Cold Storage Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Federal Cold Storage Company 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 

North American Cold Storage 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co. 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 

Federal Cold ‘eee Co. 
TULSA, O 

Tulsa cold Mien Co. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 

Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Crystal Ice & Sold Storage Co. 
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Organized Safe Delivery- 


is our 1947 slogan not only for April Perfect Shipping 


Month but for every month. Ameri 
ciation in their recent sound slide 
words "Over, short and damage” 
to “Organized, Safe and Delivery." 


Our entire claim prevention pro- 
gram requires prompt action on 
the information contained in our 
OS&D's. 


Whenever there is an OS&D 
something is wrong. We believe in 
immediate corrective action to 
prevent reoccurrence of the error. 





3050 LONYO ROAD + 


Unexcelled 
WAREHOUS/NG 


@ MR. SHIPPER: Here at Buffal 
Merchandise Warehouses 





ING ... STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT . . 


STOP-OFF and POOL CAR-DISTRI- 
BUTION . . . RAIL, WATER and 


MOTOR TRANSPORT TERMINAL 


. .. inquire about or inspect this 800,- 


000 square feet of FLOOR SPAC 


. « - backed by 25 years of progres- 


sive warehousing experience. 


Buffalo 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUS 


GEN. OFFICES, 1200 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 


TY REPRESENTATIVE CHICAGO REPRE 
NTERLAKE TERMIN AMERICAN CHAIN OF 
MAL N AVE é 53 WEST JACKS 


GEO. F. ALGER COMPANY 





you can 
establish your SECTIONAL DISTRI- 
BUTION OFFICE with . . . HEATED 
SPACE . . . FURNISHED OFFICES 
. . . space for LIGHT MANUFAC- 
TURING and STORAGE . . . COM. 
PLETE WAREHOUSING-STEVEDOR- 


can Trucking Asso- 
film suggested the 
could be changed 
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that this rate agreement would result in an increase in their 
revenues. 


“Normal Relationship” Seen 


On the basis of present operating results, the board said 
the 10 per cent increase appeared reasonably likely to bring 
about a more nearly normal relationship between non-mail 
expenses and non-mail revenues, and between mail and non- 
mail net revenues. After expiration of the 90-day period, as 
proposed in the agreement, each of the respondents was free 
of any contractual obligation not to establish rates at what- 
ever level it then determines to be proper and lawful. 

The board concluded that the agreement among the 
respondents providing for the increased 10 per cent charge 
instead of individual action by the several airlines in making 
increases, was necessary to permit the raising of the rate 
level in view of the competitive situation. 

Its investigation instituted in No. 2808, the board said, 
would remain pending and further proceedings would be had 
therein at such time as further experience had indicated the 
need for further adjustment of the rates, fares and charges 
of the respondents for the transportation of passengers. 

Parties to the agreement are: 


American Airlines, Inc., Braniff Airways, Inc., Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., Colonial Air Lines, Inc., Delta Air Lines, Inc., 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Inland Air Lines, Inc., Mid-Continent Airlines, 
Inc., National Airlines, Inc., Northeast Airlines, Inc., Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation, Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., United Air Lines, Inc., and Western Air Lines, Inc. 


Transport Association Approves 


The Air Transport Association of America announced that 
the 10 per cent increase in domestic airline passenger fares 
approved by the C. A. B. would go into effect on April 1. It 
said this increase would raise the present basic industry fare 
of 4.68 cents a mile to approximately 5 cents a mile, and added 
that “this rate is substantially below the pre-war price of pas- 
senger transportation by air.” 

In a statement filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
support of the agreement of the airlines to increase their pas- 
senger fares 10 per cent, Emory S. Land, president of the Air 
Transport Association of America, said it was estimated that 
the permanently certificated air carriers of passengers in the 
United States suffered losses for the year 1946 in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000,000. He added, in part: 


Out of the 16 carriers in this category, 11 lost money in varying 
amounts for the year 1946, and in the case of some carriers the losses 
were such as to cast doubt on their ability to continue in business un- 
less revenues are increased. It is estimated that the 10 per cent in- 
crease in passenger fares would produce additional gross revenues of 
over $25,000,000 for the industry, upon the basis of the present level 
of traffic and expenses. Thus, if the proposed passenger increase had 
been in effect during the past year, the industry would have netted a 
relatively small profit instead of suffering a serious loss. 





A. T. A. Report Shows Improvement 
in Highway Carrier Finances in 1946 


The hope of America’s trucking industry for a quick and 
complete recovery in the first full year of peace from the 
financial difficulties of the war period failed to materialize 
fully in 1946 as Class I motor carriers of property recorded an 
improved but still narrow spread between revenue and ex- 
penses, said the American Trucking Associations, Inc., in a 
review of the year’s motor carrier revenue record. 


, Gross revenues of Class I carriers increased 17.8 per cent 
in 1946 over 1945, but expenses also climbed 14.4 per cent over 
the previous year, according to statistics compiled by the asso- 
ciation’s department of research. The report showed that the 
carriers had an operating ratio in 1946 of 96.1, leaving 3.9 cents 
on each dollar of gross before payment of income taxes. This 
was some improvement over the ratio of 99.0 in 1945, the worst 
year in the industry’s history from a profit standpoint. Despite 
the increased volume of business, the 1946 ratio still was higher 
than the 1939-1942 average of 95. 


The ratios for each year from 1939 through 1944 were 
shown as 95.1 for 1939, 95.6 for 1940, 95.1 for 1941, 94.2 for 
1942, 96.2 for 1943, and 97.2 for 1944. 

Aggregate gross revenues of the 1,626 reporting carriers 
out of a total of 2,100 Class I carriers of all types were $952,- 
198,235, in 1946, compared ‘with $808,051,273 in 1945, while 
expenses totaled $915,066,888 as against $800,069,352 in 1945, 
the report said. Intercity miles operated increased 9.7 per cent 
to 2,068,815,710 miles from 1,885,965,729 in’ 1945. Intercity tons 
hauled also increased 10.3 per cent to 111,284,096 from 100,- 
856,130 in 1945. 


The nine geographical regions all reported increases in 
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SERVING FIVE 
IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 


Minnesota Transfer (Twin Cities) 

Chicago e Kansas City 
Council Bluffs (Omaha) 
St. Joseph 





On Time and In 
Perfect Condition 
This Month and 

Every Month Bit... 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 




















Freight Distribution 
al Warehousing x 
In Kansas City, Mo. and Its Trade Area / 


Pool car distribution. Merchandise warehous- f 
4 





ing. Car loading and unloading; local delivery 
and pick-ups. Private 12-car switch tracks. 
Modern sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


Ideally located in prin- 
cipal wholesale district, 
convenient to all freight 
terminals. WRITE for 
details. 










TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-234 W. 4th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member of American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
New York Office: Phones: Plaza 3-1234, 3-1235 
Chicago Office: Phone: Harrison 1496 
Kansas City Office: Phone: Victor 0225 
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FRISCO “PERFECT. 


SHIPPING” FACTS 
Frisco NOW 


has in service: 


1. Motorized Fork Trucks to 
expedite palletized and extra 
heavy shipments. 


2. Motorized ‘‘Chore Boy’’ 
3-wheeled platform trucks for 
faster, safer general freight 
handling. 


3. ‘‘Portakold’’ Mobile Re- 
frigerators — ship perishables 
in ordinary box cars. 


Modern methods . . . modern 
equipment . . . improvements 
all along the line for better, 


safer, faster service! . . . 
Ship it Frisco! 





— M.GSt.P. R.R. 
+ 400 w. Kinzie St. on cconafuenlo RR. 


Warehouse ri a0 N. Clinton St. on 
Call Sup. 4046 


Warehouse @ 
-RAIL TERMINALS 


W. Kinzie St.. Chicago 19. i. 


de’ 
WELKER, Pres! Pier 40. 
Agency: 
ution 1, N.Y 


Local Cartage 
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gross revenues, expenses, intercity mileage and intercity ton- 
nage, as follows: 


The New England region showed an increase of 16.1 per cent in 
gross revenues and an increase of 11.6 per cent in expenses; the Middle 
Atlantic region had a 10.2 per cent increase in gross and a 7.2 per cent 
increase in expenses; the Central region, 21.2 per cent increase in gross 
a 16.5 per cent increase in expenses; Southern region 13.5 per cent in- 
crease in gross and 9.2 per cent increase in expenses; Northwestern, an 
increase of 23.9 per cent in gross and an increase of 21.7 per cent in 
expenses; Midwestern, 18.6 per cent increase in gross and 13.5 per cent 
increase in expenses; Southwestern, 15.1 per cent increase in gross and 
a 12.8 per cent increase in expenses; Rocky Mountain region, 36.5 per 
cent increase in gross, with a 35.4 per cent increase in expenses; Pacific 
region, a 23.3 per cent increase in gross and a 21.6 per cent increase 
in expenses. 


Operating Ratios Improve 


Operation ratios improved in every region. In the New 
England region the ratio for 1946 was 95.1, compared with 98.9 
in 1945; in the Middle Atlantic region the 1946 ratio was 96.3, 
compared with 99.0 in 1945; Central region 94.8 compared with 
98.6 in 1945; Southern region, 96.2 compared with 100; North- 
western, 97.2 compared with 98.9; Midwestern, 96.9 compared 
with 101.3; Southwestern, 95.1 compared with 97; Rocky Moun- 
tain, 98.1 compared with 98.9; Pacific 98.3 compared with 99.7. 


Common Carriers of General Freight 


A separate study for Class I Common Carriers of general 
freight showed that 780 such carriers had aggregate gross rev- 
enues of $574,924,593 in 1946 as against $488,483,400 in 1945, 
an increase of 17.7 per cent. Their expenses increased 13.2 per 
cent from $489,646,939 in 1945 to $554,392,992 in 1946. Inter- 
city miles operated were 1,364,103,928, compared with 1,285,- 
392,650 in 1945, an increase of 6.1 per cent, and intercity tons 
hauled were 58,485,069, as against 54,135,901 in 1945, an in- 
crease of 8.0 per cent over 1945. Operating ratio was 96.4 in 
1946 compared with 100.2 in 1945. 


Other Types of Carriers 


Following is a brief summary of the operating results for 
other major classes of carriers as shown in the report: 


Contract carriers: Gross revenues increased 11.8 per cent; expenses 
were up 8.6 per cent; intercity mileage increased 7.3 per cent; intercity 
tonnage increased 12.2 per cent; the operating ratio improved from 
97.4 to 94.5 in 1946. 

Local cartage carriers: Gross revenues increased 9.9 per cent; ex- 
penses increased 8.5 per cent; intercity mileage increased 0.2 per cent; 
intercity tons hauled increased 1.4 per cent; the operating ratio dropped 
from 96.3 to 95 in 1946. 

Household goods carriers: Gross revenues increased 40.1 per cent; 
expenses increased 37.4 per cent; intercity mileage increased 26.3 per 
cent; intercity tonnage increased 28.8 per cent; the operating ratia went 
down from 98.5 to 96.6. 

Heavy machinery carriers: Gross revenues increased 15.9 per cent; 
expenses increased 9.3 per cent; intercity mileage increased 5.1 per 
cent; intercity tonnage decreased 26.4 per cent; the operating ratio 
went down from 98.3 to 92.7. 

Petroleum products carriers: Gross revenues increased 2.8 per cent; 
expenses increased 1.5 per cent; intercity mileage increased 1.9 per 
cent; intercity tonnage increased 6.1 per cent; the operating ratio was 
down from 99.6 to 98.3. 

Agricultural carriers: Gross revenues increased 6.1 per cent; ex- 
penses decreased 0.8 per cent; intercity mileage went down 3.3 per 
cent; intercity tonnage was up 10.9 per cent; the operating ratio dropped 
from 99.6 to 93.2. 

Motor vehicle carriers: Gross revenues increased 51.9 per cent; ex- 
penses increased 48.2 per cent; intercity mileage increased 155.5 per 
cent; intercity tonnage increased 97.9 per cent; the operating ratio was 
down from 99.8 to 97.4. 

Building materials carriers: Gross revenues increased 31.8 per cent; 
expenses increased 27.5 per cent; intercity mileage increased 21.5 per 
cent; intercity tonnage increased 28.6 per cent; the operating ratio was 
down from 100.1 to 96.9. 

Film carriers: Gross revenues increased 12.4 per cent; expenses in- 
creased 10.9 per cent; intercity mileage decreased 0.4 per cent; inter- 


city tonnage increased 6.0 per cent; the operating ratio went down from 
97.4 to 96.0. 


MEETING OF A. T. A. TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 

The National Traffic Committee of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., will hold its first meeting of 1947 at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, April 16 and 17, with Henry E. 
Howell of Associated Transport, Inc., New York City, presiding 
as committee chairman. 

The committee will consider various traffic problems now 
facing the trucking industry including the general revenue 
situation, national classification questions, and current general 
investigations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The traffic committee’s sessions will. follow a meeting of 
the Weighing and Inspection Bureau heads, scheduled for April 
14 at the Sherman Hotel, under the chairmanship of A. F. 
Mathews, of Consolidated Freight Lines, Saginaw, Mich. The 
following day, the heads of the tariff bureaus will meet for a 
morning session and the special committee on I. C. C. general 
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investigation, of which Chester G. Moore, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Central Motor Freight Association, 
Chicago, is chairman, will meet in the afternoon. 


Maritime Commission to Prepare 
Answers to Senator’s Queries 


Questions addressed by him to the Maritime Commission 
in a conference held behind closed doors a few days earlier by 
the Senate interstate and foreign commerce ‘committee with 
members and division heads of the commission were made 
public March 25 by Chairman White, of the committee. Vice 
Admiral Smith, commission chairman, indicated after the con- 
ference that some time would be required for preparation of 
a statement to be filed with the Senate committee, setting 
forth answers to Senator White’s list of questions. F 

The White questionnaire to the Maritime Commission fol- 
lows: 

1. Has the Maritime Commission prepared, or does it have in the 
course of preparation, an over-all permanent merchant marine program? 

2. What views does the Maritime Commission hold with respect to 
the following: (a) The number of American flagships tobe constructed 
by January 1, 1950; (b) over what routes such ships would operate; 
(c) how much this program will cost; (d) would it be necessary to 
subsidize this program and, if so, to what extent? and (e) To what 
extent would the commission’s projected program absorb the available 
maritime personnel? 

3. What changes in the present law, if any, does the commission 
recommend? 

4. What added legislation extending or modifying present laws does 
the commission propose? 

5. In the opinion of the commission, did the martime program func- 
tion efficiently under the 1936 act, especially prior to the beginning of 
the war shipbuilding program? 

6. How many ships were built on private account in private ship- 
yards in each of the follows years: 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941? 

7. What construction subsidies were paid during each of these 
years? 

8. What operating subsidies were paid during each of these years? 

9. What were the appropriations and expenditures of the Maritime 
Commission for each of these years? 

10. What routes have been established under the provisions of the 
1936 act? 

11. What ships, built with the aid of construction subsidies, and 
operated with the assistance of operating subsidies, were in service on 
these routes during the period 1936-1941, inclusive? 


The conference was one of a series held by the committee 
with government agencies whose activities are governed by 
legislation within the committee’s jurisdiction. Maritime Com- 
mission members present, in addition to Chairman Smith, were 
Commissioners Parkhurst, McKeough, and Mellen. 


Undersecretary Clayton Confers 
with Ocean Shipping Interests 


Various steamship lines, two ocean carrier associations and 
the Maritime Commission were represented at a luncheon in 
Washington, at which William L. Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State for economic affairs, was the host, and at which problems 
relating largely to ocean transportation of relief supplies to 
foreign countries were discussed. Several State Department 
officials, in addition to Mr. Clayton, attended the luncheon. 

After Mr. Clayton had observed that ocean freight rates 
before the war averaged 11 per cent of the value of the cargo 
transported, while at the present time the freight rates rep- 
resented, on an average, 26 per cent of the value of the ship- 
ments, spokesmen for the steamship lines pointed to increases 
ship crew wages, in dockage charges and in cost of stevedoring 
services that had taken place in the years since 1940. They 
stated, also,. that the high ratio of freight charges to cargo 
value now prevailing could be attributed, also, to a large extent, 
to the fact that much of the ocean traffic now moving com- 
prised low-value commodities, on which the freight rates were 
proportionally high. It was pointed out that, in the case of coal, 
the cargo value was about $8 or $9 a ton, while the freight 
charges for overseas movement of coal ranged as high as $18 
or more. 


WAIVERS OF NAVIGATION LAWS 


The Senate interstate and foreign commerce committee on 
March 24 ordered favorably reported H. R. 1240, providing for 
suspension of the navigation and vessel inspection laws as 
applied to ships operated by the War Department, and H. J. 
Res. 76, authorizing and directing the Coast Guard command- 
ant to waive compliance with the navigation and vessel inspec- 
tion laws administered by it. The Senate committee proposed 
no amendments to either measure as passed by the House (see 
Traffic World, March 22, p. 897). 


Here’s How You Profit 
hy Subscribing for 


THAFFIC BULLETIN 


1. Advance Notice of Rate Proposals 


Due to the wide circulation of THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN among shippers, the territorial rate com-- 
mittees of the railroads and motor carriers use its 
columns to give public notice of all proposals received 
from shippers and carriers to establish and to change 
commodity rates, This information is available from no 
other source in a form so complete and convenient for 
checking. Hearings and disposition notices of a number 
of the committees are printed to advise the subscriber 
of the decision reached on each proposal. Thus you are 
informed far in advance of many changes which might 
not otherwise be caalled to your attention until after 
the new rates were published. 


e. Advance Information of 


Classification Changes 
Subscribers to THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN receive 
free of charge all the regular and special dockets of 
the Consolidated Classification Committee, listing the 
changes currently proposed. 


3. A Check on Your Tariff File 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN prints an abstract of 
every new tariff, supplement and classification filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (railroads, motor 
carriers, water carriers, freight forwarders, express com- 
panies and pipe lines) the Maritime Commission (ocean 
shipping) and Civil Aeronautics Board (air lines) in the 
current week, enabling you to get copies of those that 
will change your rates, well in advance of the effective 
dates. 





4. Hate Changes on Short Notice 


A number of rate changes are made by the carriers 
on less than 30 days’ notice. Before making them effec- 
tive the carriers must file short notice applications. These 
are printed in THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN as they 
are filed in Washington, along with the “Permissions” 
(short notice changes which are allowed by the two 
regulatory bodies). Information of this kind, received 
in advance of a change in one single instance, may save 
you more than the cost of a full year’s subscription. 


3. Other Essential Rate Information 


Suspended tariffs, embargo notices, fourth section 
applications and orders, tariffs returned and express 
tariffs. 

The use of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN will return 
your investment with interest in actual time and money 
saved. Let the weekly issues add to the efficiency and 
increase the effectiveness of the work in your department. 
Send $6.25 for a trial three months’ subscription today. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Mendel A. Keith, general traffic man- 
ager of International Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, at Columbus, 
for the Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 
succeeding A. E. Morgan, who died 
February 7. Mr. Keith has resigned 
as president of the Oil & Gas Well 
Supply Traffic Association since he is 
no longer eligible for membership in 
that association. Mr. Morgan was treas- 
urer of the Columbus Transportation 
Club at the time of his Meath. 


Francis C. Tighe has been appointed 


assistant to general traffic manager, at - 


New York City, for the Union Carb’d2 
and Carbon Corp. Mr. Tighe was for- 
merly assistant general freight agent, 
at Houston, for Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


Walter A. Vahle has been appointed 
assistant to the director of purchases 
and traffic, at St. Louis, for the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Harry F. Klocker 
succeeds Mr. Vahle as general Traffic 
manager. 

* * * 

Richard Webber, former regional traf- 
fic manager for Montgomery, Ward & 
manager for Spiegel, Inc., Chicago. 

; * * * 


Charles O. Jenks is retiring as operat- 
ing vice-president of the Great Northern 
Railway after nearly 56 years of serv- 
ice. Thomas F. Dixon, vice-president 
and general manager, Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway, is succeeding 
Mr. Jenks. , 


* * * 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad an- 
nounces the following elections and ap- 
pointments: F. L. King to vice-pres’- 
dent—operations, succeeding F. W. 
Brown, deceased; C. G. Sibley to assist- 
ant vice-president—operations; L. S. 
Jeffords to general manager; J. D. 
Loftis, chief of motive power and equip- 
ment; J. B. Sharpton to passenger traf- 
fic manager. All offices are in Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


oP ® 


John Webb McClymonds, who retired 
as manager of the perishable fre ght 
service of the Western Pacific Railroad 
a year ago after 65 years of business 
activity, died March 17 in San Francisco. 
Mr. McClymonds, who is survived by his 
wife, was a member of the Transporta- 
tion Club of San Francisco. Bert Haz- 
lett has been appoinnted general agent 


at Reno, Nev. 
eS i * 


The Rutland Railroad announces the 
following appointments: O. L. Crawford 
to freight traffic manager, Rutland; 
S. A. Clifford to general freight agent— 
rates and divisions; Rutland; J. A. Hal- 
pin to general agent, Rutland; H. E. 
Buchheim to general agent, Rutland; 
J. E. Laughlin to chief of tariff bureau, 


Rutland; A. L. Taylor to general agent, - 


Boston; R. O. Fawcette to general agent, 

Toston; Harry Warner to general agent, 

Chicago; A. F. Blomquist to general 

agent, Chicago. F 
* 

C. G. Sibley has been elected vice- 

president, at Wilmington, N. C., for the 


Charleston & Western Carolina Railway, 
succeeding F. W. Brown, deceased. D. U. 
Harrell has been appointed commercial 
agent, Greenville, S. C. 

* * * 

Seth H. Moseley II has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, in 
charge of public relations, publicity 
and advertising, for the St. Louis—San 
Francisco Railway. Mr. Moseley was 
formerly director of public relations con- 
ferences for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

* * 

Gaylord Anderson has been appointed 
assistant to the general passenger traf- 
fic manager, at Omaha, for the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Mr. Anderson succeeds 
the' late Francis | J. ,Pflaum. 

* 


O. A. Trudeau has been appointed as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager, at 
Montreal, for the Canadian National 
Railways, succeeding the late W. E. 
Norton. H. J. Nevin, vice chairman of 
the Canadian Passenger Association, 
succeeds Mr. Trudeau as general pas- 
senger agent. 

* * 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad an- 
nounces the following appointments: 
W. O. Snydnor, Jr., to coal traffic agent, 
Beckley, W. Va.; J. O. Dellinger, Jr., to 
assistant coal traffic agent, Beckley; 
O. L. Davidson to general agent, Col- 
umbia, S. C.; E. A. Woolen to general 
agent, Greenville, S. C.; R. F. White to 
freight service representative, Norfolk; 
R. C. Warren to freight service repre- 
sentative, Charlotte, N. C.; P. F. Hor- 
ton to assistant freight traffic manager 
—service, Cincinnati. 

* * * 

Harvey R. Wright has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
at San Francisco, for the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, succeeding 
T. M. Caiazza, promoted. 

* * * 

The Chicago, Roek Island & Pacific 
Railroad announces the following ap- 
pointments: Arthur E. Grotegut to 
traveling passenger agent, Minneapolis; 
agent, Des Moines; Paul Lemon to city 
passenger agent, Des Moines; Kenneth 
W. Young to division passenger agent, 
Oklahoma City. 


os &  S 


E. H. Henken has been appointed 
general agent, at Cincinnati, for the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. Mr. 
Henken succeeds T. L. Darneal, who 
has been appointed special representa- 
tive, Cincinnati. 

* * * 

F. Arthur Young is retiring as general 
passenger agent, at Detroit, for the Pere 
Marquette Railway after 49 years of 
railroad service. Russell W. Ohlman is 
succeeding Mr. Young. 

* * * 


E. H. Gardner has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, at Baltimore, 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


* * * 

H. W. Furman has been appointed 
passenger service manager, at Los An- 
geles, for United Air Lines. C. C. Rob- 
inson has been made passenger service 
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manager at Portland, Ore.. Willis M. 
Stockam has been appointed superin- 
tendent of supply at Chicago. 

* * * 


Dorothy Davis has been appointed 
chief hostess, at St. Louis, for the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

* * * 


D. A. Stewart has been appointed 
freight claim agent, at Mobile, Ala., for 
the Alton Railroad. 

* * * 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad announces the following ap- 
pointments: E. L. Simmons to general 
agent, Washington, succeeding A. G. 
Matthews, transferred; J. D. Rezner to 
general agent, Tulsa. 

; * * * 

Robert W. Purcell, vice-president— 
law for the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, has been elected vice-chairman of 
the Alleghany Corp. 


Gerald A. Warner has been appointed 
a safety engineer for Coastal Tank 
Lines, York, Pa. 

* * 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Boston General Agents Council, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, 
D. L. Thornbury, New England traffic 
manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway; vice-chairman, Frank P. Soen, 
general agent, New York Central Sys- 
tem; treasurer, A. W. Nelson, general 
agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad; secre- 
tary, C. C. Kelsey, coal freight agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; member-at- 
large, H. A. Budreau, general agent, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


The Detroit Passenger Traffic Club 
will hold its annual dinner April 14 in 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 

* * * 


American Legion Transportation Post 
879 held its recent meeting in the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. Commander Alex 
Baxter spoke on the need for develop- 
ing a transportation system unsurpassed 
by any other nation. 





Martin H. Kennelly, president, Wer- 
ner Brothers-Kennelly Co., Chicago 
warehouses, Democratic candidate for 
mayor of Chicago, was guest at a com- 
plimentary luncheon at the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, March 21. Mr. Kennelly has 
been a member of the club since 1912 
and was its president in 1928-1929. He 
is also the immediate past president of 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. He spoke on 
local traction matters, touching in pass- 
ing on Chicago’s place in interstate 
transportation. He advocated a plan for 
integration, including consolidated rail 
passenger and truck freight facilities, 
and said that, should he be elected, he 
would work toward making Chicago an 
even greater lake port than it was at 
present, and toward making it the great- 
est air traffic center of the world. The 
club will hold its. first annual bowling 
league party April 23. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club held a 
meeting March 25 in the Hotel Lincoln. 
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George H. Weiss, Chicago manager, 
Port of New York Authority, spoke on 
freight handling methods in the Port 
of New York. The spring dinner dance 
will be held May 3. 





The March 21 meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board was spon- 
sored by the Portland Transportation 
Club. The club is planning special ob- 
servance of Perfect Shipping Month for 
the April 18 meeting. The club has 
voted to sponsor a permanent traffic 
school under the direction of Lee Neff. 





The Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club 
will celebrate its silver anniversary at 
the annual dinner to be held April 10 
in Oil City, Pa. William C. MacMillin, 
Jr., president of the Federation for Rail- 


Ain Jdeal Location for 
Tonnage Producing Industries 


The Alabama State Docks Industrial Canal affords many 
ideal sites for tonnage producing industries. Here your 
plant will have direct access to steamship lines serving 
coastwise, intercoastal and foreign ports, railroads, truck 
lines and barge lines serving all the United States. 

The Canal is 150 feet wide and one mile long and, with 
Three Mile Creek, affords an industrial site frontage of 
three and one-quarter miles. The Canal is open to naviga- 
tion by vessels drawing up to 15 feet of water. 

Ask for the informative booklet ‘‘Facts About Alabama 
State Docks” and for complete details about the possibilities 
of this location in terms of your own industry, write— 


H. W. SWEET, Director 


ALABAMA STATE DOCKS AND TERMINALS 
MOBILE 4, ALABAMA 





Congressman L. H. Gavin will serve as 
toastmaster. 





The Bronx Traffic Club held an “Irish 
Night” meeting March 21 in the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel. 


‘ 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club 
held a dinner meeting March 20 at the 
Albany Restaurant, Norfolk, Va. 





The Grand Rapids’ Transportatoin 
Club will hold its Perfect Shipping 
Month meeting April 24 in the Rowe 
Hotel. A representative of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads will speak. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held 
a traffic talks meeting March 25 at the 
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traffic club rooms. Lou Hosking, gen- 
eral manager, Minnesota Motor Trans- 
port Association, spoke on motor carrier 
freight rates. A. C. Berreman, division 
manager, Consolidated Freightways, 
Ine., discussed motor freight line opera- 
tional problems. O. H. Molomot, editor, 
Midwest Motor Transport, spoke on the 
significance of the motor freight indus- 
try. At the March 27 meetnig, held in 
the Hotel Nicollet, Carroll Binder, edi- 
torial editor, Minneapolis Tribune, spoke 
on “Our Stakes and Prospects in the 
Far East.” 





P. J. Patten, traffic manager, Skelly 
Oil Co., was recently elected president 
of the Traffic 

CoP tg 3 Club of Kansas 
City. Mr. Patten 













____was born in Bur- 
.  lington, Iowa, 
later moving to 
Ft. Madison, 
' Iowa, where he 
attended school. 
He was associ- 
ated for five 
years with the 
| Santa Fe Rail- 

way in the latter 
town. After serv- 
ing in World War 
I, he joined the 
Skelly Oil Co., in 
Texas, in 1920, 
serving with that company later at El- 
dorado, Kan., and Tulsa, Okla., before 
moving to Kansas City in November, 
1939. 


P. J. Patten 


J. W. Stechmann was installed as pres- 
ident of the Transportation and Foreign 
Trade Club of 
Galveston at the 
club’s recent an- 
nual banquet held 
at John’s Oyster 
Resort. His con- 
nection with the 
club goes back to 
its earliest days. 
He has been one 
of its most active 
members, having 
served in various 
capacities. For 
several years was 
instructor of the 
rate class spon- 
sored by the club. 
He began rail- 
roading in 1914 for the Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Henderson Railroad. He served 
during the first world war with the 73rd 
Engineers, and returned after the war as 
chief bill clerk for the G. H. & H. He 
began work for the M-K-T in Galveston 
in 1920, was transferred to Houston in 
1923, and returned to Galveston in 1924 
as chief clerk in the division office. In 
December, 1945, he was promoted to his 
present position as division freight and 
passenger agent. 





J. W. Stechmann 









The Traffic Club of Baltimore will 
hold a luncheon meeting April 8 in the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. The annual quiz 
with the Women’s Traffic & Transporta- 
tion Club will be held April 23 in the 
Park Plaza Hotel. 





Sam Campe, cashier at Elgin, Ill., for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific Railroad, was elected president 


at the annual meeting of the Fox River 


Valley Traffic. Club held, March 24, in 
the Hotel Leland, Aurora, Ill. Other of- 
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ficers elected are: vice-president, John 
H. Pillatsch, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad; financial secretary & 
treasurer, Edgar O. Hallberg, Chicago 
& North Western Railroad; recording 
secretary, Joseph A. Schaefers, Strath- 
more Co. 





The Transportation Club of Spring- 
field, Ill., will hold a meeting April 9 
in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. C. M. 
Gustafson, district manager of public 
relations, Chicago, Railway Express 
Agency, will speak on “Horizon Un- 
limited,” The annual dinner will be 
held May 22 in the Leland Hotel. 





The Traffic Club of Norristown (Pa.) 
held a transportation forum March 13 
in the Reading Company DeKalb Street 
Passenger Station. George H. Leonard, 
assistant to the president, Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., New York City, spoke on 
freight forwarder service. B. D. David- 
son, vice-president, Davidson Transfer 
motor freight transportation. E. F. 
Wales, district freight agent, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
described the B. & O. sentinel service. 
The next forum will be held April 17. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of De- 
troit held a forum meeting March 24 
in the Hotel Detroit-Leland. Leonard 
Wells, packaging engineer, Martin Bros. 
Box Co., conducted a “Visual Discus- 
sion of Boxes, Fibreboard, Wooden and 
Wirebound.” Stanley H. Bustetter, 
material supervisor, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, discussed the “Practical Applica- 
tion of Pallets and Skids to Inter and 
Intra Plant Transportation and Stor- 
age.” Harry G. Diefendorf, consultant, 
material handling and packaging engi- 
neering, was chairman. 





The Transportation Club of Spring- 
field, Ill., has changed its annual dinner 
date from May 14 to May 22. 





The Traffic Club of New York will 
hold a “Kiddies Easter Party” April 5 
in the Hotel Commodore. J. D. Spruill, 
of Binney and Smith, will be chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 





The Transportation Club of Terre 
Haute, at its annual meeting, elected 
as its new president Harold V. Scott, 
traffic manager, Coal Trade Association 
of Indiana. Mr. Scott succeeds A. E. 
Moak, traffic manager, Standard Brands, 
Inc. Other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, George Miller, commer- 
cial agent, Railway Express Agency; 
second vice-president, O. L. Culbreth, 
traffic manager, Commercial Solvents 
Corp.; treasurer, E. L. Hollis, traffic 
representative, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad; secretary, 
W. F. Thoms, assistant traffic manager, 
Terre Haute Brewing Co. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Fort 
Worth will conduct a joint meeting with 
the Traffic Club of Fort Worth, on April 
14, in Wesley Hall of the First Method- 
ist Church. 





The Pacific Traffic Association held 
an aviation night dinner March 20 in 
the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
Dr. John Furbay, director, air world 
education, Trans World Airline, was 
guest speaker. 





The Transportation Club of Muske- 
gon, Mich.,. will have a fish fry meeting 
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ELEVATING WHEEL 
Farquhar Portable Featherweight Conveyors handle 
bags, boxes, cases, cartons, crates, hampers, etc., 
with speed, economy and trouble-free daily per- ELEVATING CASTER 
formance. Featherweights are right for every ship- 
ping and warehousing need . . . carry in either 
direction, have the flexibility of mounting shown 
in the models at right. They'll handle items weigh- 
ing up to 125 Ibs. and 24 inches or more in width 
at a rate of 25 per minute. Farquhar builds Porta- 
bles for every loading, unloading and materials 
handling problem . . . for any kinds of loose or 
packaged goods. 
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FRAME ONLY 


Write or wire Farquhar Portable p 
Flexibility of mountings 


Machinery Division today. to fit your requirements 
is shown in sketches. 
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PORTABLE OR PERMANENT MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS FOR 
COAL- COKE -SAND- GRAVEL. BAGS- BOXES. CRATES: CARTONS ®ARRELS- ETC. 


PORTABLE MACHINERY DIVISION 






NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


293 N. Duke Street @ York, Pennsylvania 
622B West Elm Street @ Chicago 10, Illinois 













QOprcinac()ouner 


“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON** 






















































A HANDY CALCULATOR 


FIGURES FAST— 


When and Where You Need Them 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Hundreds of auxil- 
iary uses in large organizations. 
Keep one on every desk, where 
quick calculations are necessary. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
EFFORT AND ERRORS 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin AP-33 





































































































Your Warehouses 


in the Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


lis Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Established 1929 * Incorporated 
618 Washin, Ave. N. 201 Fifth Ave. N. 
Whse. No. (Tel.—MAin 3568) Whse. No. 2 

000 ey Fireproof, brick and 
concrete constr.; Floor load 250 lbs.; 








A. D. T. and 
— watchmen. 8 on Soo Line; capacity, 
6 cars; free swii Cartage Service, 


Ss. 
50 trucks. Ins. from 16c (90%). Pool car distr. 
SERVICE—State, U. S. Cust. bond. Office space. 


ee ETO PAUL, MINN. 
Midway Terminal Warehouse Co. 

Established 1933 = Minnesota Transfer 
Tel.—Nestor 1811 2295 University Ave. 
PACILITIES—150,000 sq. ft.; Brick and mill con- 
struction; Floor load 250 lbs.; sprinklered; and 
private watchmen. Siding on Minnesota Transfe: 
Ry.; capacity, 16 cars; free switching lines. 

, 25 trucks. Ins. from l6c. (90%). 
SERVICE FEATURES—Siate, U. S. Cust. bond. 
Office and display space. Pool distr. 














—————-S$T. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Established 1916 * Incorporated 


PACRITI SOTISDO wg, fs Poe as ae 
ACILITIES—307 aq. ft.; and 
conc, const.; Floor load 250-400 lbs. A.D.T. & priv. 
watchmen. Sid. Soo Line; 26 cars; free switching. 
service, 50 trucks. Ins. from l6c (90%). 

FEA’ tate, U. S. Cust. bond. 

Office and display space. Pool car distribution. 
Famous for ‘‘SERVICE''—from Coast to Coast 










The above warehouses are represented by: Assoc. 

» tne., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y.; 549 
Randolph St., Chicago; and they are members of 
U. S. C. of C., A. W. A., Minn.-N. W. W. A., 
Minn. Truck Owners Assn. 






April 7 at the Vista Grill. H. L. Saums, 
technical director of the Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Co., will speak on his com- 
pany’s contribution to the war effort. 
The next regular meeting of the club 
will be on June 10. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club 
held a luncheon meeting March 24 in 
the Biltmore Hotel. Vierling Kersey, 
superintendent of the Los Angeles city 
schools, spoke. T. F. McCue, traffic 
manager, Crane Co., and club past presi- 
dent, was chairman. 


The Transportation Club of Dallas 
held a luncheon meeting March 24 in 
the Adolphus Hotel. Rev. Homer Van- 
derpool spoke on “Dare to be Different.” 





F. W. Bennett, traffic manager of the 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, was 
elected president 
of the Youngs- 
town Traffic 
Forum, at its an- 
nual dinner March 
17 in the Hotel 
Pick-Ohio. Other 
officers elected 
are: Vice - presi- 
dent, Roy MciIn- 
tyre, assistant 
traffic manager, 
General Fire- 
proofing Co.; sec- 
retary, C. F. 
Hoover, rate 
clerk, Youngs- 
town Sheet & 
Tube Co.; and 





F. W. Bennett 


. treasurer, J. L. Campbell, rate clerk, 


Truscon Steel Co. C. C. Reed, traffic 
manager, Sawhill Manufacturing Co., 
Kenneth Herriott, president, Herriott 
Trucking Co., and R. A. Sause, claim 
agent, Erie Railroad, were elected to 
the advisory board. Mr. Sause, the re- 
tiring president, was presented with a 
set of golf woods. Speaker of the even- 
ing was the Rev. W. C. Shane. C. J. 
Roessel, district freight agent, Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, was toastmaster. Pres- 
ident Bennett was born in Franklin, Pa., 
attending school there. In 1923 he was 
employed by the New York Central Rail- 
road in the freight office. In 1929 he was 
transferred to the road’s freight traffic 
department at Youngstown. He was fur- 
loughed by the N. Y. C. in 1938 and em- 
ployed for a year and a half by the gen- 
eral traffic department of the Owens-IIli- 
nois Glass Co., Toledo. In 1944 he ac- 
cepted the position of rate clerk in the 
traffic bureau of the Youngstown Cham- 
ber of Commerce, being promoted to 
traffic manager in March, 1945. Mr. 
Young is a member of the Forum, the 
Youngstown chapter of Delta Nu Alpha, 
and the Association of I. C. C. Practi- 
tioners. 





The Traffic Club of Houston held a 
ladies’ day meeting March 18. The club’s 
chaplain, Dr. Harry G. Knowles, was 
in charge of the entire program. At the 
March 4 meeting, Galan N. Willis, 
special officer in charge of the Houston 
office, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
spoke. 





The Traffic Club of New Orleans held 
a meeting March 24 in the Roosevelt 
Hotel. A technicolor film of- the 1947 
Sugar Bowl football game was pre- 
sented. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis held a 
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meeting March 24 in the Hotel Jeffer- 
son. Dr. Frank R. Eversull, former 
president of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, discussed the political implica- 
tions of ‘tthe American occupation of 
Korea. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur, 
Til., will hold a passenger night meeting 
April 8 in the Orlando Hotel. Marion A. 
McKinney, director, women’s travel de- 
partment, Chicago, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, will speak. 






The Women’s Traffic Club of Metro- 
politan St. Louis held a trucker’s night 
meeting March 20 in the DeSoto Hotel. 
Brainard La Tourette, mayor of Rich- 
mond Heights, Mo., spoke. A card and 
bunco party will be held April 28 in 
the Hotel DeSoto. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles held its annual spring dance, 
March 26, at Rodger Young Auditorium. 
Eva Mae MacNees, of the Grace Line, 
was chairman. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of New 
York held an aviation night meeting 
March 11 in the Park Central Hotel. 
P. A. Tolman, general traffic sales man- 
ager, Eastern Air Lines, spoke on “Air 
Transportation in the News.” 





The Transportation Club of Saint Paul 
held a food industries day meeting, 
March 25, in the Hotel Lowry. Al Lana- 
han was chairman. 





The Milwaukee Junior Traffic Club 
will hold a meeting April 10 at the 
Schlitz Brown Bottle. 


REPEAT-O-PAK CARBON PAPER 
EFFICIENCIES 


Repeat-O-Paks, designed for use with 
continuous forms on fanfold billing ma- 
chines, make it possible to type from 
3,000 to 5,000 billing forms with one 
loading of carbon paper, the Standard 
Manifold Co., of Chicago, announces. The 
company said that Repeat-O-Paks are 
now in use by 22 of the leading railroad 
systems and by thousands of trucking 
companies, who appreciate the product’s 
time-saving qualities. The forms are 
available for Underwood, Electromatic, 
Burroughs, and Remington billing ma- 
chines, as well as with attachments for 
running continuous forms through a 
standard typewriter. 

A new product named Roll-O-Pak is 
also available for continuous forms of 
the open web style. Another develop- 
ment now available for smaller com- 
panies is a Carbo-Jak product designed 
to permit the typing of continuous forms 
on any standard office typewriter with- 
out the necessity of installing a perma- 
nent device or fixture on the typewriter. 
Not quite as efficient as a machine spe- 
cifically designed for typing continuous 
forms, Carbo-Jak is said to be ideal for 
those organizations where a wide varia- 
tion of daily billing occurs, and where 
the number of bills typed daily does not 
justify the purchase of a special machine. 

The Standard Manifold Co. has been 
serving the transportation industry with 
special types of carbon paper specifically 
designed for .continuous form billing, 
manifests, etc., for more than 16 years. 
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® AUTO TRUCK MOBILITY 
- © ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 

© AIR-OPERATED CLUTCHES 

© SAFETY HOIST BRAKES 

° BALANCED WEIGHT 

© SIMPLE, POWERFUL DESIGN 
OPERATED, TRAVELED 
AND STEERED FROM * EIGHT MODELS 
THE CRANEMAN’S SEAT 


ITHOUT fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, does the 
work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stockpile and out 
again at minimum cost. With the Aero-Crane one man handles 200 to 1000 Ib. loads that eat 
up the time of a yard crew. 
Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere a truck can go. You can travel 
it light or loaded with boom in any position. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings through- 
out, electric welded construction, non-burn clutches, Air-controls, Aero-Crane keeps going 
free of breakdowns—pays for itself in saved man-hours. 
Built in a range of eight models. Capacities of 3,500 to 60,000 Ibs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel 
or gasoline powered. 


CATALOG 73 GIVES THE DETAILS. SEND FOR IT. 


(} RTO CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 











Tariff Interpretation—Classification Ex- 
ception Rating Not Specific Com- 
modity Rate 


illinois.—Question: We are endeavor- 
ing to determine whether a percentage 
of class is a commodity or a class rate. 
Being an exception to the regular classi- 
fication basis, it would seem proper that 
such exceptions rating is as much a 
commodity rate as any other specifically 
established commodity rate, as a specific 
commodity rate is also an exception to 
the established classification basis, the 
same as a percentage of class. 

It is our understanding that this ques- 
tion has been before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on numerous occa- 
sions, and that it has ruled both ways. 
Could you, therefore, give us specific 
reference to any decisions in which the 
Commission has specifically ruled on this 
question ? _ 

Answer: In several cases the Commis- 


INTERCOASTAL & COASTAL SERVICE 


sion has stated that a commodity rate 
is, in effect, an exception to the classifi- 
cation ratings, but has also held, at least 
to the extent that the exception to the 
classification requires reference to a tar- 
iff naming class rates, that a classifica- 
tion exception rating is not a specific 
commodity rate. See Elaborated Ready 
Roofing Co. vs. Chicago & E. Ry. Co., 
109 I. C. C. 401; Ashby Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co. Inc., vs. Denver, & R. G. W. R. 
Co., 200 I. C. C. 472 and Classification 
Ratings to Florida Peninsula, 171 I. C. C. 
756. In the latter case the Commission 


said: 


We have consistently held that exceptions 
to the classification can not be considered as 
providing specific commodity rates. Boldt 
Paper Mills Co. vs. Director-General, 62 
I. C. C. 471; Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Co. vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 669. 
Plainly general exceptions to the classifica- 
tion, which is what these‘are, are in substance 
nothing more nor less than changes im classi- 














Excellent facilities, low cost, no congestion 
Ample storage and forwarding facilities 
for IMPORT and EXPORT cargoes. 
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fication ratings As we said in Southern Class 
Rate Investigation, 128 I. C. C. 567, 582, 
‘“‘Where exceptions have general application 
it would appear that the classification should 
be revised and no exceptions be maintained.” 






Sales—Insurance of Shipments 


New York.—Question: Your answer 
to New Jersey on page 294 of the Traffic 
World of January 25, 1947, under the 
above caption, is noted. 

Did the decisions of the courts cited 
in the final paragraph of your answer 
involve shipment over water lines where 
it was necessary to obtain marine in- 
surance against perils of the sea, etc.? 

In other words, would there be any 
obligation on the seller to obtain marine 
insurance, in the absence of instruc- 
tions to do so from the consignee, where 
the tariff of the carrier indicates lack 
of liability for loss or damage occurring 
during water transportation; or, under 
such circumstances, inquire of the con- 
signee whether the latter desires the 
seller to obtain such insurance? 

Answer: None of the cases cited in 
our answer to which you refer involved 
shipments via water lines. 

We can locate no cases in which the 
question stated in the third paragraph 
of your inquiry has been considered. 

However, the following statement is 
made in Section 178 of 46 American 
Jurisprudence—Sales: 


“Unless so required by the contract, 
however, there is some authority to the 
effect that the seller is under no obliga- 
tion to insure the goods against injury 
in transit. Orient Co. vs. Brekke (1913). 
1 K. B. (Eng.) 531, Ann Case 1914 C 
214—DW Ct. The Uniform Sales Act 
provides that unless otherwise agreed, 
where goods are sent by the seller, to 


























































































United Kingdom & Continent 


PORT DEVELOPMENT SECTION 


SAILINGS TO 





Scandinavia - Brazil 
Uruguay - Argentina 
Cuba - Haiti 
Dominican Republic 


Colombia - Panama 









Jacksonville Traffic Bureau 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Go Easy! 


Fast, but careful — that’s the Chesapeake & Ohio method. 
Careful loading and unloading. 
Careful car-handling in classifying and 
humping freight trains. 
Careful starts and stops. 
There are two prime essentials 
to perfect shipping — namely, a good 
package and a good railroad. - 


Your shipment will get good care 


Sr all the way, on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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LET’S GET TO THE POINT! 


Both of us want satisfied customers. You pack it safely 





...and we'll transport it carefully and promptly. You 


know...and weknow... 
THERE IS NO PROFIT IN DAMAGED GOODS 


We strive to make every month Perfect Shipping 
Month on the L. & N. 








SHIP BY 





Leb Surfer! 


LOUISVILLE &® NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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the buyer under circumstances in which 
the seller knows or ought to know that 
it is usual to insure, the seller must give 
such notice to the buyer as may enable 
him to insure them during their transit, 
and if the seller fails to do so, the goods 
shall be deemed to be at his risk during 
——: 1 Uniform Sales Act, Sec. 
46(3). 


Freight Charges—Liability 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreci- 
ate very much your opinion as to liabil- 
ity for freight charges in the following 
instances: 

A makes a shipment to B and repays 
transportation charges in full. Later it 
develops that due to an error in rate, 
additional charges are due and in the 
meantime, A has gone out of business. 
Can the carrier legally hold B respon- 
sible for the additional amount of trans- 
portation charges? 

A makes a shipment to B, signing the 
no recourse clause and all transporta- 
tion charges to be paid by B on delivery 
at destination. B pays transportation 
charges and later it develops additional 
charges are due account of an error in 
rate. 

In the meantime, B goes out of busi- 
ness and the carrier is unable to collect 
from B. Can the carrier legally collect 
the balance due from A? 

If there have been any decisions ren- 
dered in connection with the above, we 
would appreciate reference. 

Answer: The answer to_ your first 
question, our views are as follows: The 
consignor, as the party from whom the 
goods are received, ordinarily assumes 
the obligation to pay the full amount of 
the freight charges, although he may 
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relieve himself of the liability by sign- 
ing the stipulation on the bill of lading 
referred to in Section 7. L. & N. vs. Cen- 
tral Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. 
Ct. 441. On the other hand, the con- 
signee, by accepting the goods becomes 
liable for the full amount of the freight 
charges whether they are demanded at 
the time of delivery or not until later. 
P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 250 
U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27. 

The contract of the consignor and that 
of the consignee are not considered to 
be inconsistent with each other; each is 
an original contract based on a sufficient 
consideration. 

B, in our opinion can be held liable 
for the additional transportation charges. 
See Chicago, G. W. Ry. Co. vs. Hop- 
kins, 48 Fed. Sup. 60; F. Burkhart Mfg. 
Co. vs. Fort Worth & D. C. Ry. Co., 149 
Fed. Rep. 2d 909. 

In answer to your second question, 
our views are as follows: 

In its decision in Illinois Steel Co. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 320 
U. S. 508, it was held that the signing 
of the recourse provision, Section 7 of 
the bill of lading, by the consignor re- 
leases the consignor from liability for 
an undercharge even though charges 
are prepaid. 

In our opinion the carrier cannot hold 
A liable for the additional freight 
charges due. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of 
General Order ODT 18 


Kansas.—Question: Referring to your 
reply to California, on page 845 of the 
Traffic World of March 15, under the 
above caption. 

Do you not think the Commission 
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would possibly award reparation due to 
the fact that the shipper endeavored by 
all means at his command to make ship- 
ment of the synthetic gum at a car load 
rate and only consented to tender as an 
LCL snipment because the carriers 
arbitrarily refused to accept under their 
lawfully published tariffs; and inasmuch 
as there would have been no violation 
of ODT 18 and no permit need have 
been requested. 

ODT 18 No. 500.72 provides that “Ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, no person 
shall offer for transportation, and no 
rail carrier shall accept for transporta- 
tion . . . any car load freight unless 
such car load freight, when forwarded 
from point of origin, is loaded in a 
freight car in accordance with one of 
the following requirements” (c) ‘Non 
bulk freight in a closed car, .. . shall be 
loaded so as to occupy and utilize all 
the practicable stowage space of esuch 
freight cars” and (b) “Nothing in 500.72 
shall be construed as requiring .. . the 
loading of any freight car in a manner 
inconsistent with efficient stowage prac- 
tices.” 


The shipper states that the full space 
of the box car was utilized—it would 
therefore seem that paragraph 500.72 
(c) could have been compiled with and 
no permit was necessary. Of course a 
car load bill of lading could not be 
tendered the carrier since they would 
not furnish a car for loading. 

Answer: If the amount of freight 
which was to be shipped was such as to 
“occupy and utilize all of the practicable 
stowage space of the car,” a car should 
have been ordered and the freight 
loaded therein. The carrier would then 
have been obligated to transport the 



















PERFECT SHIPPING- <2 


|! oe ! 


Right Down the Line 


tention to details that has earned for the 
Soo Line the reputation of being a 
dependable road. 

Safe and efficient handling has long 
been our watchword. And the Soo Line, 
with the cooperation of you freight 
shippers, has established an enviable 
record for low loss and damage. 

For safe, sure handling of your freight 
shipments, specify . . . 


Your Wiking Kettner Days a Week 









Perfect shipping 7 days a week—every 
week of the year—is the constant aim of 
the Soo Line. Dockmen, train crews, dis- 
patchers—every man who handles your 
freight on the Soo Line—know that their 
jobs depend on pleasing you. 

Even small details are important to 
Soo Line men—details which can make 
the difference between so-so service and 
shipping perfection. It’s this careful at- 
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shipment as a carload under the provi- 
sions of General Order ODT 18 A. 


Application of General Order ODT 18 A 


Michigan.—Question: How may we 
obtain carload rates and service of ship- 
ments of iron pipe fittings (minimum 


tariff carload lot, 40,000 lbs.) when we 
ship in lots of less than full visible ca- 


pacity of a car as required by General 
Order ODT-18A (revised), but more 


than 40,000 pounds ? 


We have many orders which if shipped 
complete or as nearly so as our stock 


permits would make the tariff minimum 


but would not meet the provisions of 


ODT-18A. Are we to understand we 


must be penalized by paying LCL rates 


simply because we are unable to com- 


pletely fill an order, or because our job- 
bers can not reasonably increase their 
orders to meet this regulation? 

Because we are unable to accurately 


predict our ability to fill our orders and 
the reluctance of our jobbers to increase 


their orders under present conditions, we 
feel it almost impossible to apply for 


permission from the ODT for relief, 


since we cannot definitely state when, 


to what points, or in what amount these 
shipments would move. 


Answer: The purpose sought to be ac- 


complished by General Order ODT 18A 
is the conservation of cars. 


Presumably, if this purpose is to be 


attained, cars must be loaded in accord- 
ance with its provisions. 


Your problem is one for considera- 


tion by the carrier or carriers to which 
you tender your shipments. 


Claims—Reopening of—Absence of Ac 


cOrd and Satisfaction — Condition 
Precedent 


New York.—Question: We hope you 
can give us a court ruling or your opin- 
ion on the two following questions. 

A wholesale merchant in New York 
State receives an interstate shipment of 
peaches. On arrival at destination, upon 
inspection the carload of peaches is 


found to be damaged. A claim is filed 


with the delivering carrier claim agent 


within the nine (9) months and the 
claim is paid. After nine months a re- 


check of the claim papers develops that 


there was further damage. An amended 


claim for the additional damage is filed 
with the delivering carrier’s claim agent. 


The amended claim is declined. Can we 
sue in the Supreme court to recover 
damage shown in amended claim? 


Answer: Unless there exists an accord 
in the settlement of 
your claim by the carriers, it is our opin- 


ion that there is no bar to a suit for the 
additional amount you claim, if suit be 
filed within the time stipulated in the 
bill of lading. There is, however, no 
other way to enforce a demand for an 
additional amount as damages for loss 
of, injury or delay to goods, after the 
voluntary settlement of a claim by a 
carrier. 

Whether there was an accord and 
satisfaction depends upon the circum- 
stances attending the settlement of a 
claim by a carrier. 

An accord is an agreement, whereby 
one of the parties undertakes to give or 
perform, and the other to accept in 
satisfaction of a claim, liquidated or in 
dispute, and arising either from contract 
or from tort, something other than or 
different from what he is or considers 
himself entitled to, and a satisfaction is 
the execution of such an agreement. 
Banker’s Union of World vs. Favaloca, 
73 Neb. 427, 102 N. W. 1013; Way vs. 
Russell, 33 Fed. 5. 


An essential element to sustain an 
accord and satisfaction of an unliqui- 
dated or disputed claim by the giving 
and acceptance of a less sum of money 
than that claimed, and nothing more, is 
a bona fide dispute or controversy. Here 
the consideration consists in the mutual 
concessions of the parties, and it may be 
added that it is the only consideration. 

As is the case with other contracts an 
accord and satisfaction requires an 
agreement, an aggregation mentium, 
and it must finally and definitely close 
the matter covered by it. Nothing of or 
pertaining to that matter must be left 
unsettled or open to further question or 
arrangement. If the obligation sought to 
be extinguished arises from contract it 
requires the substitution of a new agree- 
ment in the place of the old one, and if 
the obligation arises in tort, the substitu- 
tion of an original agreement in its 
place. The agreement need not be ex- 
pressed, but may be implied from the 
conduct and from the circumstances of 
the parties. 


It is not necessary that the agreement 
be in terms of essence what is techni- 
cally regarded as a compromise; it is 
sufficient if the act of the parties be in 
legal substance a settlement and a con- 
sequent payment of an amount which by 
reasonable intendment is to be regarded 
as a payment of the demand. 


To constitute a valid accord and satis- 
faction it is also essential that what is 
given or agreed to be performed shall be 
offered as a satisfaction and extinction 
of the original demand; that the debtor 
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shall intend it as a satisfaction of such 
obligation, and that such intention shall 
be made known to the creditor in some 
unmistakable manner. It is equally 
essential that the creditor shall have 
accepted it with the intention that it 
should operate as a satisfaction. Both the 
giving and the acceptance in satisfaction 
are essential elements, and if they be 
lacking there can be no accord and satis- 
faction. The intention of the parties, 
which is, of course, controlling, must be 
determined from all the circumstances 
attending the transaction. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of 
Tariff X-162 Increases—Mixed Car- 
load Rates 


Pennsylvania. — Question: Southwest- 
ern Lines’ Tariff 259-A, Item 20, applies 
on a mixture of various commodities, 
some of which are not enumerated or 
itemized in Ex Parte 162. 

Item 211, Ex Parte 162, provides a 
maximum increase of 10 cents per 100 
pounds; but we are informed that in a 
mixed carload of commodities shipped 
in accordance with Item 20 of South- 
western Lines’ Tariff 259-A, table 1 ap- 
plies, unless the aggregate charge is 
lower by the use of Rule 10. 

If this is true, then it appears that 
carload mixture of commodities taking 
one rate as provided in the tariff, even 
though dissimilar in manufacture, are 
not now subject to one increase but 
various increases according to the clas- 
sification of the commodities included in 
the mixture. 

Kindly give us your interpretation of 
this question. 

Answer: According to our interpreta- 
tion, Supplement No. 6 to Agent Marsh’s 
ICC No. 3733 sought to establish, effec- 
tive March 18, 1947, a mixed carload 
provision, i. e., Rule 10, in the Tariff of 
Increased Rates and Charges, X-162, 
that would provide a basis for determin- 
ing the amount of increase in cases not 
covered by Rule 10, Exceptions to Rule 
10, or to other specific mixed carload 
provisions of a like nature. 

In other words, if a mixed carload 
rate is made by use of Rule 10, or Ex- 
ceptions to Rule 10, or other specific 
mixed carload provision of like import, 
we would say that that was the basis 
to use. That is, taking Rule 10 of the 
Classification, which provides for the 
application of the highest rate on any 
commodity in the mixed carload, you 
would likewise apply the increase ap- 
plicable to such article. It is our opin- 
ion that the carriers in publishing Rule 
10 in Tariff X-162, (which was sus- 
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Time and money are saved for every- 
body concerned when railroad shipments 
are properly crated... properly 
labeled . . . properly stowed and prop- 
erly billed. When your shipment is 
marked ‘Via N. & W.”, you can depend 
on Precision Transportation ... on the 
vigorous efforts of this railroad to deliver 
your freight as swiftly, safely and 


accurately as possible. Call your N. & W. 


representative today. He is experienced 
in railroad transportation. He is qualified 


to advise you for Perfect Shipping. 


'tWorld Trade Unites Nations’’ 
World Trade Week: May 18-24 
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pended by I&S 5471), attempted to 
establish provisions that would provide 
a basis for applying the increase in 
other instances. 

Unless there is published elsewhere 
a provision indicating how the increase 
is to be applied where tariffs provide 
that two or more commodities may be 
shipped in mixed carload at a common 
rate, we do not believe there is a basis 
for the assessment of freight charges. 

Section 4 of Rule 10 of the Classifica- 
tion (mixed carloads), provides that if 
a lower charge would result under the 
application of Sections 1, 2 or 3 of this 
rule than under the provision for a 
specific carload mixture, such lower 
charge will apply. 

The above provision gives application 
to Rule 10 of the Classification even 
though you have a specific carload mix- 
ture in the rate tariff. However, Rule 10 
of the Classification only comes into 
action under such circumstances where 
you can arrive at the freight charges 
under the specific carload mixture. 

As stated, it is our opinion that in the 
absence of a basis for finding the rate 
and charge under the rate tariff, Rule 
10 has no application. 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 


An illustrated brochure relating the 
history of the Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., now in its twenty- 
eighth year of operation, has recently 
been published by the company. Founded 
in 1918 by Albert B. Drake, the com- 
pany’s original building consisted of a 
two-story structure with 10,000 square 
feet of floor space. As the volume of 


business expanded, the present Newark 
warehouse was begun in 1926. Other 
warehouses were acquired in Elizabeth 
in 1934 and in 1939 in Brooklyn. In 1940 
the Lackawanna warehouse was taken 
over by Lehigh.. The company entered 
the freight forwarding field in August, 
1946, by purchasing a substantial inter- 
est in the Lone Star Package Car Co. 
The Lehigh Consolidating Co. has been 
organized as agent for the New York di- 
vision of the Lone Star company. 

Mr. Drake is president of the company 
and its eight subsidiaries. J. Leo Cooke 
is executive vice-president. 


GREYVAN REWARDS 
ACCIDENT-FREE DRIVERS 


Eight truck drivers of the Greyvan 
Lines, Chicago, were recently presented 
with the safety awards by George O. 
Watson, company president. Their rec- 
ords of accident-free driving ranged 
from seven to ten years. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
PRICE REDUCTIONS 


International Harvester Co., carrying 
out its announced program of reducing 
prices to the users of its products by 
approximately $20,000,000 a year, has 


-made public specific price reductions on 


163 basic models of tractors, farm ma- 
chines, industrial power equipment and 
motor trucks. The individual reductions 
ranged from $2.50 to $300 and from one 
per cent to 23.8 per cent. 


_Ten Golden Rules for Perfect Ship- 
ping: 
1. Use the most suitable containers 
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TRAFFIC WORLD: 


available, and when in doubt reinforce 
these by any method that will help take 
up shock and wear. 


2, Make certain your freight is clearly 
and correctly marked and the shipping 
tags are durable and securely fastened. 


3. Be sure to remove all old shipping 
instructions, tags and labels on re-used 
containers. 


4. In stowing and loading freight, dis- 
tribute. and level the load properly, 
using blocks, bulkheads or bracing 
when necessary. 


5. Use proper packing materials in 
your containers which in themselves 
may not be strong enough to protect 
your product. 


6. Open containers carefully to avoid 
damage to contents. 


7. Take note of the condition of the 
freight in a car or container to deter- 
mine how it can be loaded or packed 
better the next time. The shipper will 
be grateful for your ideas. 

8. If freight is damaged, try to deter- 
mine the cause and who contributed to 
the cause. The shipper and carrier can 
see the condition of the product at its 
destination only through the eyes of the 
receiver. 


9. Unload cars immediately, remov- 
img all dunnage and debris so that they 
can be put into use quickly elsewhere. 

10. Don’t assume that damage is un- 
avoidable. Both the shipper and the car- 
rier want to satisfy and can do this only 
by cooperation and suggestions from the 
receiver.—W. C. Johnson, freight claim 


agent, Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. 


ONE NAME—THREE SERVICES 


es Pope & Talbot Lines is the name to re- 
3 member for safe, fast, dependable water- 
borne transit over three important routes: 
Atlantic and Pacific Intercoastal, Pacific 
Coastwise, and Pacific Coast to Puerto Rico. 


,. nal em 


oN o Embargoes 


\\ e have through coordinated 


service in both directions between the east and the west. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin, is the oldest car ferry port, estab- 
lished in 1892, and operates daily the year around. Our 
service is not interrupted by passing through large ter- 
To all stations on the lines, our merchandise is 
handled entirely by our own trucking system. It is a 
pleasure to route your traffic via the Green Bay and 


minals. 


Western system. 


L. C. JORGENSEN, General Traffic Manager 


AND WESTERN LINES 


GREEN BAY 
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GENERAL OFFICES: GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Offices in— New York, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 


Detroit, Cleveland, 


Chicago, Winona, Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. 


| WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


(IN SECTIONS) 
NOW AVAILABLE IN STEEL 


PRESERVE TARIFFS AND SAVE 
TIME AND FLOOR SPACE BY 
FILING YOUR TARIFFS FLAT. 
2, 3 AND 4 INCH DROP FRONT FILES 
ARE INTERCHANGEABLE AND PROVIDE 


FOR ALL SIZES AND SUPPLEMENTS IN 
THEIR PROPER ORDER. 


WRITE. FOR INFORMATION 
P. A. WETZEL & SON 
408 S$. Lombard Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 














AMERICA’S MOST EXPERIENCED LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Harris Tfr. & Whse. Co 
Decatur—Decatur Transit 


Mobile—Finch Warehousing & Tfr. Co. 


Montgomery— 
Alabama Tfr. & Whse. Co. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix—Lightning Moving & Wrse. Co. 
Tucson—Citizens Tfr. & Stge. Co., Inc. 


ARKANSAS 


Eldorado—Black Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Fort Smith—O. K. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


Little Rock—Terminal Van ¢z Stge. Co. 


Texarkana—Hunter Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim—<Anaheim Truck & Tfr. Co. 


Beverly Hills— 

Beverly Hills Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Holly wood 

Beverly Hills Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Los Angeles— 

Beverly Hills Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Southwest Van & Stge. Co. 


Modesto— May Transfer & Storage Co. 


Pomona—Stine Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Riverside— Riverside Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
San Francisco— 

Becker Van and Stge. Co. 

Market Street Van & Stge. 

San Francisco Stge. Co. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Weicker Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Greeley— Union Delivery Co. 
Pueblo—Weicker Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport— 

Hartford Despatch & Whse. Co. 
Moore’s Stge. Whse. 

The W. M. Terry Co. 

East Hartford— 

Hartford Despatch & Whse. Co. 
Greenwich Doran Bros. 
Hartford— 

Hartford Despatch & Whse. Co. 
New Canaan—The Chatterton Co. 
New Haven—Cohen & Powell 

The Smedley Co. 

New London—J. F. Sullivan Stge. Co. 
Stamford—Wnm. H. Schaefer & Son 
Westport—Edward C. Nash 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington—Security Storage Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washing ton—Federal Storage Co. 
Fidelity Storage Co. 

Security Storage Co. 

United States Storage Co. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville— Rapid Moving & Stge. Co 
Lakeland—Yarnall Whse. & Tfr. Co. 
Miami Beach— Washington Stge. Co. 
Orlando— Fidelity Stge. & Whse. Co. 
Pensacola— 

Bonded Distribution & Stge. Co. 

St. Petersburg— 

Blocker Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


Tampa—Lee Terminal Warehouse Corp. 


West Palm Beach— 
Brandon Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Cathcart Allied Stge. Co. 
OK Storage & Transfer Co. 

John J. Woodside Storage Co. 
Savannah— 
Benton Bros. Drayage & Storage Co. 


IDAHO 
Boise—Peasley Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Pocatello—O. G. Roche Tfr. & Storage 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora—Valentine Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Bloomington— 

The Johnson Tfr. & Fuel Co. 
Champaign— 

Chester & O’Byrne Transfer Co. 
Chicago—Bengson Fpf. Whse. Co. 
David Stge. & Moving Co. 

Dunn Bros. Stge. Warehouses 
Ellison Fireproof Warehouse 
Empire Warehouses 

Federal Storage & Moving Co. 
Garfield Park Stge. Co. 

Hebard Storage Warehouses 
Hollander Stge. & Mvg. Co. 
Jackson Storage & Van Co. 

Joyce Bros. Storage & Van Co. 
Joyce Bros. Co. 

Kane Storage Warehouse 
McCarthy Storage Warehouse 
Midway Fireproof Storage 

Those. W. Philpott & Co. 

Reebie Storage & Moving Co. 
Remer Storage & Van Co. 

Frank W. Schauler Co. 

Schwartz Bros. Stge. & Van Co. 
Sheridan Storage Co. 

Verschoore Storage Co. 

Von Sydow’s Fire Proof Warehouse 
Werner Bros.-Kennelly Co. 
Danville— Danville Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Decatur— 

Hamman Bros. Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Elgin— 

Elgin Warehouse & Equipment Co. 


Evanston— David Storage & Moving Co. 


Evanston Fpf. Warehouse 

Iredale Storage & Moving Co. 
Highland Park— 

Iredale Storage & Moving Co. 
Jacksonville— 

Jacksonville Transfer & Storage Co. 


Joliet—Joliet Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Kewanee— Mayhew Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Lake Forest—Davis Transfer & Stge. 
La Grange—Jackson Storage & Van Co. 
LaSalle—Scherer Bros. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


Maywood—Jackson Storage & Van Co. 
Oak Park—Jackson Storage & Van Co. 


Ottawa—Scherer Bros. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


Peoria—Federal Warehouse Co. 

O’Neill Bros. Transfer & Storage Co. 
Rockford—Richards Storage & Van Co 
Rock Island— 

Rock Island Transfer & Storage Co. 
Voss Bros. Express & Storage 


South Beloit—State Line Fireproof Stge. 


Spring field— Hillier Storage Co. 


Streator—Scherer Bros. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Wilmette—Rensch Fpf. Warehouse, Inc. 
Winnetka—lIredale Stge. & Moving Co. 


INDIANA 
Connersville—Trading Post 
Evansville—Belmont Mvg. & Stge. 
Fort Wayne—Ft. Wayne Storage Co. 


Gary—James J. Burke Stge. & Van Co. 


Hammond—Johnson Tir. & Whse. 





Indianapolis—Shank Whse. Co. 
Shellhouse Storage & Moving Corp. 
Kokomo—Somers Whse. & Van Co. 
Lafayette—Ardapple Stge. & Mvg. Co. 
LaPorte— Meinke & Sons 
Logansport—Spencer Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Michigan City— 

Haviland Transfer & Storage Co. 
Richmond—Forest Monger Tfr. Co. 
South Bend— 

National Storage Warehouse Co. 
Woodworth’s Storage & Transfer 

Terre Haute—Morge Delivery Co. 
Vincennes—Vincennes Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


IOWA 
Ames—Wilson Transfer & Storage 
Boone—Wilson Transfer & Storage 
Burlington—Atlas Warehouse Co. 
Cedar Rapids— 
Calder’s Van & Storage Co. 
Clinton—Carstensen Freight Lines 
Council Bluff— 
Ford Brothers Van & Stge. Co. 
Davenport— 
Ewert & Richter Express & Storage Co. 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 
Des Moines—Blue Line Storage Co. 
Bruce Transfer & Storage Co. 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 
Ware Transfer & Storage Co. 
Dubuque— Dubuque Stge. & Tfr. Co. 
Fort Dodge—Brady Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
White Transfer & Storage Co. 
Iowa City—lIowa City Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Ottumwa—Ottumwa Warehouse Co. 
Waterloo—Iowa Warehouse Co. 


KANSAS 

Emporia—L. R. Bailey Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Hutchinson—City Transfer & Stge. Co. 
Kansas City—lInter-State Moving & 

Storage Co. 
Pittsburg—Trent Truck Lines 
Salina— Burnett Bonded Warehouses 
Wichita— Merchants Van & Stge. Co. 
Southwest Transfer & Storage Co. 
Yellow Van Transfer & Storage Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington— Union Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Louisville— 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
O. K. Storage & Transfer Co. 
Safety Transfer & Storage Co. 
Settle Moving, Packing & Storage Co. 
Owensboro—Eck Miller Transfer Co. 
Paducah—Paducah Terminal Whse. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge—Globe Stge. Co. 
Lake Charles— 
Wisdom Moving & Storage 
Monroe— 
Faulk-Collier Bonded Warehouses 
New Orleans— 
Gallagher Transfer & Storage Co. 
©. K. Storage & Transfer Co. 
Shreveport—Nationwide Moving & 

Storage Corp. 


MAINE 


Bangor— McLaughlin Warehouse Co. 
Lewiston—J. P. Longley 
Portland—Galt Block Whse. Co. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Fidelity Storage Co. 
Jarboe Bros. Storage Warehouses 
Security Storage Co. 


Hagerstown— Martin Storage Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Arlington—Arlington Stge. Warehouse 
Boston—T. G. Buckley Co. 

New England Storage Warehouse Co. 

Suffolk Storage Warehouse Co. 

Cambridge—Cambridge University 
Storage Warehouse Co. 

Fall River—Green’s Stge. Whse. 

New Bedford—New Bedford Storage 
Warehouse Co. 

Springfield— Hartford Despatch & 
Warehouse Co. 

Winthrop—Winthrop Storage 

Worcester—W orcester Storage Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian—Adrian’s Reliable Movers 
Ann Arbor—H. B. Godfrey Moving & 

Storage Co. 
Battle Creek— 
Emmerson Truck & Storage Co. 
Bay City— 
Riverside Truck & Storage Co. 
P. Van Haaren & Sons Storage Co. 
Birmingham—Potter Moving&Stge.Co. 
Detroit—C. F. Baade & Son 
Leonard Bros. Van & Storage Co. 
Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., Inc. 
Tanner Moving & Storage Co. 
Wolverine Storage Co. 
Flint—Allen Storage & Moving Co. 
Grand Rapids—Blodgett Packing & 
Storage Co. 
A. DeGroot & Sons Storage Co. 
Elston-Richards Storage Co. 
Grand Rapids Storage Co. 
Holland—Citizens Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Jackson— Union Truck & Stge. Co. 
Kalamazoo— National Stge. Co. 
Lansing — Lansing Storage Co. 
Muskegon—Elston-Richards Stge. Co. 
Royal Oak—Potter Moving & Stge. Co. 
Saginaw— Milne Brothers 
St. Joseph—LaFayette Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth—Duluth Van & Stge. Co. 
Security Storage Co. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul— 

Cameron Transfer & Storage Co. 
Fidelity Storage & Transfer Co. 
Kedney Warehouse Co. 

LaBelle Safety Storage & Moving Co. 
Minneapolis Van & Warehouse Co. 
Rochester—Rochester Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport—O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 
Jackson—McGehee Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Vicksburg—Schlottman Transfer, Inc. 


MISSOURI 
Columbia—The ‘‘23” Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Kansas City— 

A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse Co. 
Federal Van & Storage Co. 

Kathrens Moving & Storage Co. 

L. Leritz & Son Storage & Moving Co. 
Perky Bros. Transfer & Storage Co. 

St. Joseph—Brown Tir. & Stge. Co. 

St. Joseph Transfer & Storage Co. 

St. Louis—General Van & Storage Co. 
Prosser’s Moving & Storage Co. 


MONTANA 
Billings— 
White Line Transfer & Storage Co. 
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Since Allied pioneered intercity removals 
by motor truck, it has performed over half a 
million long-distance moves for shippers in 
every state of the Union. The “know-how” of 
Allied and its agents is at your disposal. 
When Allied takes over your moving it as- 
sumes complete and undivided responsibility. 
There is no guesswork—no confusion or delay. 
Consider the advantages of moving via Allied. 





At your disposal is a fleet of more than 
1000 modern Allied vans manned by experi- 
enced drivers, packers and handlers, and the 
leading furniture warehouses in key cities all 
over the country, to render a helpful service 
at origin and destination. Allied agents work 
together as a nation-wide team to make sure 
the shipments entrusted to Allied arrive at 
their destinations promptly and safely. 





























Butte—Jones Storage & Transfer Co. 
Miles City—Nugent’s Transfer & Stge. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—Star Van & Storage Co., Inc. 
Omaha— 

Ford Brothers Van & Stge. Co. 

Gordon Storage Warehouses. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park—A. G. Rogers 
Bayonne—Goodman Warehouse Corp. 
Camden—Bell Storage Co. 
Cranford—Robbins & Allison 

East Orange—Orange Storage Whse. 
Elizabeth—Benton & Holden 

Weimar Storage Co. 

Englewood— Englewood Stge. Whse. Co. 
Joseph E. Quirk Fireproof Warehouses 
Jersey City—Goodman Whse. Corp. 
The Thomas J. Stewart Co. 
Lakewood—A. G. Rogers 

Midland Park—Sturr Storage Co. 
Montclair—E. E. Leach 

Montclair Fireproof Stge. Whse. 

Mullen Storage Warehouse 
Newark—Job DeCamp 

Knickerbocker Storage Warehouse Co. 
Model Storage Warehouses 
Paterson—Safety Storage Co. 

Point Pleasant—A. G. Rogers 
Ridgewood—Walter W. Hoffman 
South Orange— 

South Orange Storage Corp. 
Summit—The Summit Express Co. 
Trenton—Petry Express & Storage Co. 
Westfield— Westfield Baggage Transfer 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—Benton Van & Storage 
Springer Transfer Co. 
Hobbs— Younger Supply 


NEW YORK 


Albany—John Vogel 

Bronxville— 

Gramatan Moving & Storage Co. 

Brooklyn—Charles E. Bowman Co. 

The Eagle Whse. & Stge. Co. 

Harragan’s Stge. Whses. 

Long Island Storage Warehouses 

Reliable Van & Storage Co. 

Security Fireproof Storage 

Thomas Bros. Fireproof Warehouses 

Wm. H. Strang Warehouses 

Buffalo—American Household Stge. Co. 

Fred F. Dye Fireproof Warehouse 

Niagara Storage Warehouse Co. 

Cooperstown— Mitchell Moving & Stge. 

Elmira—A. C. Rice Storage Corp. 

Far Rockaway, L. I.— 

John Winkler’s Sons 

Flushing L. I.—Flushing Storage Ware- 
house Co. 

Forest Hills, L. I. — Hagens Van & Stge. 

Muller Brothers Stge. Co. 

Great Neck, L. I.— 

Great Neck Storage Co. 

Hempstead, L. I.— 

Hempstead Storage Corp. 

Hornell—Saxton Trucking Co. 

Jackson Heights, L. I. — Fred G. Kelley 

Jamestown—Chautauqua Storage & 
‘Transfer Co. 

Larchmont— 

Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses 


Mt. Vernon— 

Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses 

New Hartford—Frank A. DeVall 

New York City—Atlas Storage Co. 

Audubon Fireproof Stge. Whse. 

Bowling Green Storage & Van Co. 

Chelsea-Broadway Warehouse 

Chelsea Fireproof Stge. Warehouses 

Chelsea-Knickerbocker Warehouse 

Dochtermann Storage Whse. Co. 

Dunham & Reid 

Dwyer Storage Warehouses 

Fidelity Fireproof Warehouse 

Fordham Storage Warehouse 

Gilbert Storage Co. 

Globe Storage & Moving Co. 

Julius Kindermann & Sons 

Lee Brothers Storage 

The Manhattan Stge. & Whse. Co. 

Metropolitan Fireproof Warehouse 

Morgan & Brother Fireproof Storage 
Warehouses 

Weissberger Moving & Storage Co. 

Nyack—Barber’s Express 

Peekskill— 

Peekskill Transfer & Storage Co. 

Pleasantville— 

Evans Mount Pleasant Van & Stge. 

Poughkeepsie— 

Eighmie’s Moving & Stge. 

Richmond Hill— 

Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse 

Queensboro Storage Warehouse 

Rochester— Blanchard Storage Co. 

Staten Island— Richmond Storage 
Warehouse & Van Co. 

Syracuse—King Stge. Warehouse 

Syracuse Furniture Forwarding Co. 

Utica— 

Jones-Clark Trucking & Storage Co. 

White Plains—J. H. Evans & Sons 

Yonkers—Feuer Warehouse 

McCann’s Warehouse 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville— 
Allen Asheville Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
Charlotte— 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
Durham—Jourdan Transfer 
Greensboro—South Atlantic Bonded 
Warehouse Corp. 
Hendersonville— 
Wile Transfer & Storage Co. 
Winston-Salem—Lentz Transfer & 
Storage Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo— Union Stge. & Transfer Co. 
Grand Forks—Kedney Whse. Co. 


OHIO 
Akron—Jones Van & Storage 
The Knickerbocker Whse. & Stge. Co. 
Ashtabula—R. E. Blair 
Canton—The Cummins Storage Co. 


Cincinnati—M. Newton Mvsg. & Stge. 


The Fred Pagels Storage Co. 

The Security Storage Co. 

Cleveland—The Lincoln Storage Co. 

The Windermere Storage Co. 

Columbus—The Edwards Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

The Fireproof Whse. & Stge. Co. 

Dayton—The Lincoln Storage Co. 

Delaware—Tilton Transfer & Storage 


Mansfield— Mansfield Transfer & Stge. 


AGENTS’ NAMES APPEAR BELOW—EACH AN ADDED REASON WHY 
ALLIED MAINTAINS ITS POSITION AS NO. ONE ON U. S. HIGHWAYS 


Marion—Wright Trf. & Stge. Co. 

Newark—Security Storage 

Ravenna—Burbank Van & Storage 

Springfield—W. P. Byerman 

Steubenville—Z. L. Travis Van & 
Storage Co. 

Toledo—Lee Storage Co. 

The Moreton Storage Co. 

The Toledo Merchants Delivery Co. 

Warren—Burbank Van & Storage 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—O. K. Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Muskogee— Muskogee Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

Oklahoma City—O. K. Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

Red Ball Transfer & Storage Co. 

Tulsa—Joe Hodges Fireproof Whses. 

Page Storage & Van Lines 


OREGON 
Eugene—Pacific Van & Storage Co. 


Portland—C. M. Olsen Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Arthur W. Glose 

Bethlehem— Arthur W. Glose 

Bryn Mawr—Ryan & Christie 

Donora—Al Zeffiro Transfer & Storage 

Erie—Erie Storage & Carting Co. 

Lansdowne—R. J. Robinson Storage 
Warehouse 

Lebanon—Jimmy Wilson, Jr. Storage 

Lewisburg — 

W.E. Minium Moving & Stge. 

New Castle— Keystone Lawrence 
Transfer & Storage 

New Cumberland—M. F. Rockey 

Philadelphia—Advance Storage Co. 

Bell Storage 


Fidelity 20th Century Storage Whse. Co. 


Germantown Fireproof Storage Co. 

Hildenbrand Brothers 

The John Rhoads Co. 

Security Storage Co. 

Terminal Warehouse Co. 

Pittsburgh— 

Blanck’s Transportation Co. 

Donaldson Transfer & Storage Co. 

Hasley Bros. Transfer & Storage 

Haugh & Keenan Stge. & Tfr. Co. 

Murdoch Storage & Transfer Co. 

Ed. Werner Transfer & Storage Co. 

Wayne—E. F. Kromer & Sons 

Wilkinsburg—Belmar Moving & 
Storage Co. 

York—Jimmy Wilson, Jr. Storage 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence— 
Cady Moving & Storage Co. 
Greens Storage Warehouses 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston— McAlister Tfr. Co. 
Columbia—Boineau’s 
Greenville—Textile Warehouse Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen—Jobbers Warehouse Co. 
Mitchell—Geo. A. Tobin Co. 


Rapid City—North Western Whse. Co. 


Sioux Falls— 
Wilson Storage & Transfer Co. 
Watertown—Dakota Warehouse Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—Chattanooga Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

Crabtree Transfer & Storage Co. 

Knoxville—Edelen Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Memphis—O. K. Stge. & Tfr. Co. 

Nashville—Bond-Chadwell Co., Inc. 

Sanders Transfer & Storage Co. 


TEXAS 

Abilene—J. D. Moore Transfer & Stge. 
Amarillo—Armstrong Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
M. & L. Transfer & Storage Co. 
McKnight Transfer & Storage Co. 
Austin—<Austin Fireproof Warehouse Co. 
Roberdeau Van & Storage Co. 
Beaumont—Texas Storage Co. 
Corpus Christi—Crocker Transfer & 

Storage Co. 
Dallas—Binyon-O’ Keefe Storage Co. 
Dallas Tfr. & Terminal Whse. Co. 
Interstate-Trinity Warehouse Co. 
El Paso—International Whse. Co. 
Luther Transfer & Storage 
Ft. Worth—Binyon-0’ Keefe Stge. Co. 
Galveston—The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 
Houston— 
A. B. C. Storage & Moving Co. 
Herrin Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Westheimer Transfer & Storage Co. 
Laredo—J. C. Netzer Co. 
Longview—Roy Wilson Tfr. & Whse. 
Lubbock—Luther Tfr. & Stge. 
Odessa—Luther Transfer & Storage 
Paris—Paris Transfer & Storage Co. 
Port Arthur—English Tfr. & Stge. Co. 
San Antonio—Scobey Fireproof Stge. Co. 
Tyler—Tarry Transfer Co. 
Waco—Texas Fpf. Stge. Co., Ltd. 
Wichita Falls—Tarry Whse. & Stge. Co. 


VERMONT 
Burlington— 
Chase Movers & Storage Warehouse 
VIRGINIA 


Bristol—Sayre Storage Co. 

Hampton— Monroe Tfr. & Stge. Co. 

Newport News— Monroe Tir. & Stge. Co. 

Norfolk—Security Storage & Van Co. 

Richmond—W. Fred Richardson 
Security Storage Corp. 

Roanoke—Pitzer Transfer Corp. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling—J. E. Miller Tfr. & Stge. Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit—State Line Fireproof Stge. 
Chippewa Falls—Pevan Tir. & Stge. Co. 
Madison— Madison Fprf. Whse. 
Whalen Transfer & Storage Co. 
Milwaukee— 

Coakley Bros. Co. 

Globe Express & Storage Co. 

Grueschow Furniture Packing Co. 
United Fire Proof Warehouse Co. 
Racine—Racine Storage & Transfer Co. 

WYOMING 
Casper— 

Natrona Transfer Storage & Fuel Co. 
Cheyenne— Yellow Cab & Transfer Co. 


CANADA 
Ottawa—Capital Storage Co. 
Toronto—M. Rawlinson, Ltd. 
Tippet-Richardson, Ltd. 
Windsor— 

Windsor Truck & Stge. Co., Ltd. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING GOAL 
Continued from page 955 


sand motor carrier operators of a code 
of claim rules, and their concerted co- 
operation in a claim prevention drive, is 
a much more difficult accomplishment 
than the obtaining of the unanimous sup- 
port of a limited number of railroads. 

Considering the difficulties faced and 
the limited length of time they have been 
working on the problem, those shippers 
familiar with what has been done admit 
the motor carriers have come far along 
the claim prevention route. It still re- 
mains, however, that the total of claims 
paid by those carriers must, as an esti- 
mate, have run somewhere between 
$20,000,000 and $30,000,000 last year. 
Adding that to the $95,000,000 or more 
paid by the railroads, and it will be seen 
that the total approaches, if it does not 
actually, reach a new high. 

In these figures lies the mathematical 
proof for the need for renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm in this, the eleventh Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign. They indicate 
that the need for concerted loss and 
damage prevention work is far more 
acute than it was when the campaigns 
were started a decade ago. Can we hope 
that the effort will reach a new high, to 
match the new high of the need? 

I think we can. I am profoundly aware 
of the excellence of the work of the pre- 
vious ten campaigns. From where I sit 
it is simple to observe and appreciate 
the great work done by my predecessors 
as general chairmen of successive Na- 
tional Management Committees for Per- 
fect Shipping Month. I have no hope 
that I can match either their zeal or their 
industry. 


1947 Campaign Effectiveness 


After all, however, the success of these 
campaigns does not rest with the abil- 
ities or the industry of any one man, 
however able he may be, and I feel sure 
that those who have held my position in 
earlier years would be the first to agree. 
Hence, I am confident that, to the extent 
that I may not be able to measure up 
to their excellence of performance, the 
added push that will be made in 1947, 
because of the fact that what has here- 
tofore been a problem—albeit an im- 
portant problem—has suddenly risen to 
the importance of an emergency, will 
make the 1947 campaign the most effec- 
tive in the long series. 

We have become ratHer used to the 
word “emergency” in recent years. In 
transportation. as in politics and in eco- 
nomics, we seem to have moved from one 
emergency to another, until we began to 
feel that the locution had almost as little 
meaning as the movie-makers’ “colossal.” 

Maybe we have also acquired a similar 
feeling about the phrase “perfect ship- 
ping.” Maybe we no longer think about 
it in terms of what we can do in our own 
industries to provide and police better 
packing and stowing. Maybe over the 
years we have become a little lax in the 
insistence of reports from our receivers 
when our efforts along those lines have 
slipped a bit. Maybe in the stress of 
shortages of packing materials we have 
become a little prone to accept the diffi- 
culties as excuses. 


Enthusiasm Must Be Maintained 


Well, things are happening that ought 
to pull us up short. A hundred million 
dollars and more went “down the drain” 
last year because a lot of us—traffic men, 
packers, stowers, loaders, railroad en- 
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gineers and truck drivers, freight han- 
dlers, and others—have come to think 
about “perfect shipping’ as merely a 
couple of nice-sounding words—because 
the fine fire and determination of the 
transportation team to lick the loss and 
damage hazard has burned down to cool- 
ing coals. 

What can we do about it? Ought we, 
perhaps, abandon for awhile the phase 
“perfect shipping” and adopt in its stead 
some new phase — something more 
startling, something more “scarey” to 
match the emergency? I don’t think so. 
In the first place, when all is said and 
done, we are striving for perfect ship- 
ping—just simply that. We ought not to 
try to twist some other and perhaps 
more clever phrase to our purpose, when 
all that is needed is a moment’s careful 


reflection about that old one that says 
so accurately and all-inclusively what we 
mean and what we are striving for. 

Besides, when you come to think of it, 
there are still a lot of people concerned 
with this problem to whom the words 
perfect shipping have not as yet become 
trite and meaningless. They are really 
the people we want to reach. 


The People to Reach 


One of the paradoxes of the kind of 
campaigns we have been and are carry- 
ing on is that, in large measure, our ef- 
forts reach the people who need the 
least. Look over those present at the 
next perfect shipping meeting you attend. 

You will see just those progressive 
transportation men who are already 
pretty well aware of the problem we are 
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facing and who know pretty well what 
they must do personally to help solve it 
are present to lend an interested ear. 


The people who most need the perfect 
shipping message, you will note, are ex- 
actly those who are not there to receive 
it. I am not at the moment referring to 
the great army of workers—in shipping 
and packing rooms, on freight docks and 
on vehicles, although, of course, no more 
important group for the reception of the 
perfect shipping method exists. I am 
writing especially of those industrial 
traffic men and transportation men, just 
like those present at your meeting, who, 
somehow, never come out when there are 
uncomfortable things to be discussed— 
the considerable group of men who are 
always sure in advance that, whatever 
message is to be delivered, cannot pos- 
sibly be applied to themselves. 


Among those there is proselitizing to 
be done. They must be made to “see the 
light,” so to speak, to hear and heed the 
gospel of perfect shipping. I wonder just 
how much good we could do this year, 
over and above what has been accom- 
plished in earlier Perfect Shipping Month 
campaigns, if everyone who has inter- 
ested himself in one or the other of them 
would make up his mind this year to 
interest just one lukewarm brother in 
what we are trying to accomplish. 

What we need, I think, is not merely 
workers in the campaign, but mission- 
aries. Obviously one plus one is two. 
Thus, if we can each make one new “‘con- 
vert,” the forces battling freight loss and 
damage this year will be twice as great, 
and the results twice as good. 

How’s that for a goal? 





PACKAGE PERFORMANCE 
Continued from page 960 


some commercial testing laboratories. 
Fees for such services are often made 
contingent on the savings the redesigned 
packaging effect for the shipper. In 
other cases, the work is done at a pre- 
determined per day rate. The same is 
true with the services offered in testing 
materials and packages. 


In the last analysis, however, the com- 
mercial testing laboratory exists by vir- 
tue of the economy it effects, both in the 
saving of the actual cost of packaging 
and shipping, and in the insurance of 
safe arrival at. destination of the goods 
shipped. 

Shippers are learning, more and more, 
that commercial testing laboratories and 
packaging engineers offer a new field for 
efficiency in distribution. They are fast 
assuming an essential role in American 
industry, one that the progressive traffic 
manager, if he has not already done so, 
should investigate promptly. 


Safe delivery depends so much on 
selecting a box that will furnish protec- 
tion against normal hazards, but what 
goes on inside that box is just as im 
portant. Half the claims paid by car- 
riers are for damage to packaged goods. 
—Perfect Shipping leaflet. 





The carrier’s bill of lading or receipt 
is an undertaking to deliver the ship- 
ment in good order. Assuming that the 
shipper has done his part, this contract 
can be carried out only if the goods are 
handled with care, correctly loaded, and 
ew safely.—Perfect Shipping leaf- 
et. 
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OBSERVE 


“Perfect Shipping Month” 


palace 

~~ “Observance of national “Perfect Shipping 
Month” emphasizes the wisdom of applying its basic 
principles all through the year—an objective to 
which Signode'’s PLANNED PROTECTION is spe- 
cifically pointed. Signode applications lead to 
extra profits by cutting avoidable losses in transit. 
Other important savings are elimination of pil- 
ferage, lower transportation costs, fewer damage 


~ 
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Official 1947 
Perfect Shipping 
Month Emblem 


claims and a reduction in shipping room expense. 

Signode engineers are ready to help you achieve 
these benefits. Call the Signode office nearest you 
or write direct to SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING 
COMPANY, 2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Iil.; 
364 Furman St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 451 Bryant St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. Branches in 21 Principal 
Cities. 
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L.C.L. FREIGHT 
Continued from page 966 


skids, and a high-tiering fork truck or two 
for handling pallets and large heavy crates 
on stringers. 

For the freight transfer station: The same 
type of system, plus toe plates which can 
connect freight cars on adjacent tracks. 
(Every freight handler knows how important 
it is to have secure toe boards between the 
ears, and to the freight house floor. Wide 
toe boards facilitate trucking and make it 
spossible to use fork trucks without encounter- 
ing difficulties ‘‘on the hump.’’) 

For the multiple-track freight station: The 
same, plus motorized hand-lift trucks for 
shorter hauls. 

For the two-track freight station: A standard 
skid system with only motorized hand-lift 
trucks and fork trucks as mobile units. 


For the single-track freight station: Only 


motorized hand-lift trucks, 
and hand-lift trucks. 


Whatever system is adopted should 
take into account the distances which 
must be traveled in the different kinds 
of operation, and recognize the principle 
that the transporting machinery should 
not be forced to stand idly by while 
skids and trailers are being loaded or 
unloaded inside freight cars, said Mr. 
Thulin. 

Harry E. Stocker, assistant professor 
of transportation, New York University, 
has listed recommendations which will 
be of use to carriers contemplating in- 
troducing mechanical handling equip- 
ment. Wide aisles are required when 
pallets are used, reminds Mr. Stocker, 
for more space must be provided for 
operation of fork trucks than is needed 


standard skids, 
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for hand trucks. The additional space re- 
quired can be kept down by the use of 
pallet sizes best suited to conditions. 

The greatest difficulty in the use of 
pallets results when’ items stored upon 
them cannot be piled more than one pal- 
let high. To avoid the resulting loss of 
overhead space, the so-called work car- 
rier, a special type of pallet with ad- 
justable shelves, has been developed. 

The most effective use of tractor- 
trailer transportation is when hauls are 
long (generaly, over 150 feet). Some- 
times it is better to use a tractor for 
hauling a heavily loaded trailer 15 to 20 
feet than to wear out men performing 
the operation with hand trucks, dollies 
or rollers. Experience has shown that 
hauls of 100-200 feet or more are per- 
formed more economically with trac- 
tors and trailers than with a fleet of lift 
or fork trucks. 


Industries Using Pallets 


Preliminary returns of the Santa Fe’s 
research into industrial use of pallets 
furnishes a glimpse of just how exten- 
sively modern materials handling meth- 
ods have taken hold in recent years. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, for instance, 
uses pallets on intra- and inter-plant 
movements. The California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation, of Crockett, 
Calif., uses pallets in intra-plant move- 
ments, also on sugar transported by boat 
to Richmond, where the sugar is loaded 
from the pallets on to the cr floor. 


The Ford Motor Co., at Richmond, 
Calif. receives 70 per cent of its inbound 
shipments of parts and accessories from 
Detroit on pallets, pallet bins and trays. 
The company in Detroit has spent ap- 
proximately $300,000 in the past 18 
months, developing the possible use of 
pallets among its various plants. A new 
position has been created in the traffic 
department for a specialist in the per- 
fecting and initiating of additional uses 
of the palletized method of shipping. 


The Chevrolet Motor Co., at Oakland, 
Calif., receives about 10 per cent of its 
inbound parts on pallets and in pallet 
bins. The Autolite Corporation in the 
same city receives carload shipments of 
lead battery grills in pallet boxes or bins 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y. Chrysler Mo- 
tor Parts Corporation, San Leandro, 
Calif., reports it is receiving a major 
portion of its parts from Marysville, 
Mich., in pallet bins. The California Con- 
tainer Corporation, Oakland, is using 
pallets locally in northern California, 
mostly for shipment by motor truck. A 
number of steel plants in Chicago— 
among them Inland, Carnegie, and 
Youngstown—are using pallets for tin 
plate. The Jewel Tea Co. at Chicago is 
using pallets for coffee. The Kraft Food 
Co., at Chicago, is using pallets on ship- 
ments to eastern territory. 

Among the industries contemplating 
the use of pallets are companies in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and 'Texas—wholesale 
food firms, container manufacturers, 
electrical supply houses, brewers, cable 
companies, mail order houses, tire firms 
and oil companies. Those companies al- 
ready using pallets reported to the Santa 
Fe that they let them accumulate at 
destination and return them in carload 
lots, those not in good condition being 
used within the local plant. 


The Lawrence Pallet Plan 


This problem of the pallet is a tough 
one, and no doubt the last word won't 
be said for some years to come. How- 
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ever, one plan for pallet exchange that 
the railroads and shippers are studying 
closely is that proposed by the Lawrence 
Universal Pallet Corporation, San Fran- 
csco. Lawrence has undertaken to 
develop a standard pallet for general 
industrial use, and to organize a nation- 
wide exchange to keep the pallets in 
circulation, and now offers it to indus- 
tries throughout the country. 


The Lawrence universal pallet is 
40x48 inches, permitting four-way entry 
for fork trucks, weighs approximately 
55 pounds, and is of sturdy construction, 
with easily interchangeable parts. (The 
40x48-inch pallet is coming more and 
more into use because of the following 
fact: The motor trailer width will ac- 
commodate two 40-inch wide pallets, and 
the box car width will accommodate two 
48-inch wide pallets. Preliminary inves- 
tigation seems to indicate that the four- 
way 40x48-inch pallet will be most useful 
for combination motor  truck-and-rail 
shipments. ) 


Under the Lawrence plan, pallets will 
circulate in a manner similar to that of 
box cars. For example, pallets may be 
loaded with fibre cases by Company A at 
Stockton, Calif., placed on a box car and 
shipped to Company B at Oakland. Com- 
pany B would load the pallets with 
canned goods and ship to Company C at 
Chicago. The exchange would direct 
Company C to ship a carload of empty 
pallets to Company D in Detroit, who 
would load them with spare parts for 
shipment to Company E in Richmond, 
Calif. When Company E has accumu- 
lated a carload of empty pallets, it would 
be directed by the exchange to ship them 
to Company A at Stockton, to complete 
the imaginary cycle. 

Each company wishing to use the ex- 
change must be willing to lease a min- 
imum of one carload (600 pallets). The 
exchange agrees to deliver and redeliver 
the pallets shipped. Each lessee will re- 
port weekly the number of pallets 
shipped and received. Lawrence will an- 
alyze these reports and cause movements 
of empty pallets to flow to shortage 
points from the nearest surplus point, in 
full carload lots, freight collect. 

There is a three-fold charge for the 
service: A non-recurring deposit of $3.00 
for each pallet; a recurring annual rental 
of 25 cents a pallet; and a charge of 5 
cents for each pallet shipped loaded, 
with no charge for empty pallets re- 
turning. 


The Lawrence. plan is one of several 
plans now under serious study. There 
are also companies offering expendable 
pallets of paper or laminate, costing 
from 15 cents up. The Clark Equipment 
Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., has under- 
taken studies of various types of pallets, 
as have other manufacturers of motor- 
zed handling equipment. 






































Advantages to Railroads 


Insofar as the rail carriers are con- 
cerned, rail officials sum up the favor- 
able factors in connection with the use 
of pallets for 1. c. 1. merchandise as 
follows: 

1. Loading and unloading of cars will be 
facilitated. 

2. Concentrated storage of commodities in 
Warehouses will be possible, thereby reducing 
Warehouse storage expenses, as well as load- 
ng and unloading costs. 

3. A reduction in damage to shipments 
through palletizing is possible. Extensive 
handling of individual containers would be 
tliminated;. palletizing definitely discourages 
loss or pilferage. 
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3 4 Lifts, carries, tiers, loads of 1000 Ibs. to $4” 


rs 
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sompact, fast, 
ned for operating 
#. and out of trucks, 
trailers, box cars, 
levators and for 
general material 
‘handling operations. 
Gas and electric powered. 


TO SEE TRUCLOADERS AT WORK IN 
BUSINESSES LIKE YOURS SEND FOR 
NEW PICTORIAL LITERATURE. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 






Other CLARK Products 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


TRANSMISSIONS 
A 
Prices on CLARK products will not be advanced in excess of increased costs. 
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4. The time that rail equipment is held in 
loading and unloading will be reduced—not 
an unimportant consideration in these days 
of car shortages. 

5. Palletized loads can be handled to and 
from certain types of motor trucks and trail- 
ers advantageously. 

6. While it is generally conceded there is 
a reduction in dunnage with palletized loads, 
the dunnage feature is largely offset by the 
weight of the pallets. 


Among the offsetting disadvantages to 
both shippers and carriers, say rail offi- 
cials, are the following: 


1. There will be a reduction in cubical 
loading of cars. 

2. Palletizing will require considerable ex- 
pense to shippers and carriers for motorized 
handling equipment. 

3. There is a definite objection to handling 
palletized loads on trucks over floor tracks 
of refrigeration cars. In event the floor 
racks are turned up against the wall, it will 
reduce loading space. 

4. A great many freight cars will not be 
accepted for such loading, the floors and 
understructure being unable to support a con- 
centrated load. The switching of cars suitable 
for pallet loading would be neeessary and that 
is undesirable. 

5. Uniform sized containers only can be 
advantageously and economically transported 
or stored on pallets. 


Perhaps shippers who have had con- 
siderable experience in palletizing might 
dispute some of the above points with 
the railroads. Nevertheless, the above 
summary indicates the thought of many 
rail-officials on the subject today. 

As the carriers go deeper into the 
subject, they will find that much of the 
spade work has already been done by 
shippers, by engineers, and by reliable 


manufacturers of mechanical handling 
units, who can be of great assistance in 
obtaining the best equipment for the 
particular job. 

Enough study has already been done 
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to indicate to both shippers and carriers 
the desirability of extending palletizeg 
loading to 1. c. 1. merchandise. This jg 
destined to be the next big development 
in materials handling. 


No, 





PROPER PACKAGING 
Continued from page 969 


fibres, two layers of special asphalt, and 
two layers of strong kraft, all combined 
under heat and pressure. 

The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, of 
Neenah, Wis., maintains a research and 


development laboratory, which recently 
made tests of many materials used jn 
both exterior and interior packaging to 
determine their ability to absorb and 
withstand shock. A formula for accur. 
ately measuring and selecting the most 
suitable cushioning materials was de. 
veloped to use as a guide for package 


o~—~—~~~-eee ee eeeoaEeee—wee—oee—eee—_eee_e eee ee eee eee e—eeeeeeee_—oe __eeoV<eVoa _eeeee_G__—oOOoVOOV3V—se eee e_—eoVeo 


e Containers of almost all types are still in short supply, report the 
container manufacturers from all parts of the country. The demand 
for containers and packing materials is still so great that the available sup- 
plies must be spread thinly to do the job—too thinly, say many experts. 
The various container associations nevertheless unite in urging shippers 
and manufacturers, even though they cannot immediately get the container 
they require, to begin now to tackle the problem of licking Old Man Loss- 
and-Damage, the bandit who each year robs American industry of approxi- 


mately $100,000,000. 


Take your packaging problem to the packaging engineers on the staffs 
of the container manufacturers. Let them study your product in all its 
phases, from the assembly line to the ultimate consumer. Obtain the con- 
tainer that is designed on the basis of the rich scientific data now available 
in the hands of the packaging engineers, and that will be most suitable for 
your product in the light of the changed conditions now confronting Amer- 


ican industry. 


Then,.once materials are available, you will be in the best position to 
obtain the container your product requires to transport it safely and eco- 


nomically. 











PALLETS 


HAND LIFT - 


FORK TYPE - 





STEVEDORE 


FORK 
TYPE 


PROMPT 


SHIPMENT 


IPCO pallets are sturdy . . . of sound mixed unseasoned hardwoods 
constructed with cement coated drive-screw nails, hand-driven. The drive- 
screw nails drive like nails and hold like screws. The Stevedore type pallets 
are constructed with carriage bolts that have the nuts countersunk. 
IPCO pallets stand up under the most rigorous service. 


Write or telephone for quotations. 


INDUSTRIAL PALLET CO., INC. 
1618 Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-8446-7 
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designers on the basis of performance 
and_ efficiency. The Kimberly-Clark 
method, described as “the dynamic meas- 
urement of cushioning,” measures the 
acceleration of a body at all times dur- 


ing a dynamic test of a cushioning ma- 
terial. 


Recently, in cooperation with _ the 
Southern Classification Commission and 
Ludwig-Baman, Long Island City, N. Y, 
a test shipment was completed to deter- 
mine the finish protection qualities of 
the company’s kimpak creped wadding, 
used for interior cushioning of case 
goods. The sample package tests was a 
highly finished Duncan-Phyfe | table, 
packed in an oversized container of 350- 
pound test double-faced corrugated 
board, with % x 4 inch wood framing 
members supporting top and bottom to 
prevent crushing of container. During 
the test shipment from Sheboygan, Wis. 
to New York City by freight, and thence 
to Atlanta, Ga., by railway express, the 
package was subjected to unusually 
rough treatment, as evidenced by the 
condition of the container. Inspection of 
the table revealed that the interior pack- 
aging materials were properly designed 
and of such quality as to assure ade 
quate protection to all finished surfaces. 

Many interior packing materials, like 
those for containers, are still in short 
supply, however. One way to overcome 
the paper shortage has been suggested 
by Seal-Peal, Inc., who produce hot and 
cold dips for many products. Speaking 
before a recent session of the Detroit 
Packaging Engineering Clinic, a repre 
sentative of Seal-Peal suggested that 
hot and cold dip coating can in many 
cases serve as under-wrapping and cut 
down shippers’ paper demands as much 
as 50 per cent. 
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In your hands 


Provents loss and camage 


*“T’m a manufacturer, an expert on production. Obviously it 
wouldn’t do any good for me to turn out a topnotch product if it didn’t 
arrive at its destination in flawless condition. In other words, ‘perfect 
shipping’ is necessary to my success. 


{ 
‘*So I see that my packing and crating and marking are done right 
—by experienced men. That’s my own contribution to ‘perfect shipping.’ 


‘*As for the carrying, I leave that to the Reading Railway. I know 
they’re careful with their loading and their unloading. I know they’ve got 
adequate cars and facilities and inspection service. I know they’ll see 
that every shipment routed ‘via Reading eantitoalie reaches the consignee 
in first-class shape. 


*“No, I’m nota shipping expert. But I believe in ‘perfect shipping’ 
and do my share in bringing it about. That’s how I keep my mind free 
for my own end of the work—the manufacturing.”’ 





Reading Railway System 


Over a Century of Dependable Service 


. SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS . 
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e Speaking at the industrial packaging clinic held last spring in Chi- 


cago, 


Don L, Quinn predicted, on the basis of his laboratory experi- 


ence, that “the rail carriers’ account for damage to consumer goods in 
packages will increase at least by 30 per cent in 1946, and that the curve 
will continue upward well into 1947. If the maximum figures for damage 
to these articles in containers fail to reach $75,000,000 for the rail carriers 


alone, I shall be much surprised.” 


Railroad freight loss and damage for the first six months of 1946 in: 
creased 22.9 per cent over the same period in 1945, amounting to $42,035,- 
665, the Freight Claim Division, Association of American Railroads, re- 


cently reported. 


Containers must be better, on the average, than in pre-war days, and 
articles must receive better protection in the containers, Mr. Quinn be- 
lieves, because the hazards of shipping will continue pretty much at present 


levels for quite some years to come. 





Wooden Containers 


Export requirements call for wooden 
crates, cases or boxes. During the re- 
cent world war, of course, there was a 
phenomenal increase in the use of 
wooden containers, particularly after the 
Army and Navy observed what hap- 
pened when certain shipments were for- 
warded to overseas forces in standard 
domestic containers. 


Prior to the war, the wooden box in- 
dustry used a little more than 3,000,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber annually, 
or about 12 per cent of the annual pro- 
duction. During the peak year of 1944, 
the wooden box industry used over 16,- 
000,000,000 board feet, or about 50 per 
cent of all lumber produced that year. 
When volume dropped off sharply after 
V-J Day, many war-time manufacturers 


dropped out of the box business, but the 
old-line manufacturers are still striving 
to keep up with the demand for wooden 
containers. America’s expanding for- 
eign trade insures that the demand for 
this type of container will be strong 
and growing for many years. 

The oldest type of rectangular con- 
tainer used for the shipment of goods 
is the wooden box. Though heavy in- 
roads have been made by competitive 
containers, there are still many places 
where the wooden box is the favored 
container to do an all-around job. The 
supply of lumber and plywood is a lim- 
iting factor in the production of wooden 
boxes at this time. 

An authority on the industry, G. Carl- 
berg, Jr., of the Central Wooden Box 
Association, addressing the packaging 
exhibit in Chicago last spring, told ship- 
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pers that in the organization of the va. 
rious wooden box manufacturers there 
are men who, by their education ang 
training, are qualified as engineers jn 
their field to advise manufacturers re. 
garding the best type of wooden con- 
tainer to use in the shipment of a given 
product. These men have available to 
them, through the National Wooden Box 
Association and its various regional 
groups, the advice of additional trained 
men in the wooden container field, as 
well as testing apparatus in a well- 
equipped laboratory in Washington, 
D. C. 


Wirebound Containers 


The wooden container that has made 
giant strides for domestic packaging in 
recent years is the wirebound container, 
The industry, through its Wirebound 
Box Manufacturers Association, conducts 
ceaseless laboratory experiments to test 
containers and widen their field of appli. 
cation, and takes care to inform shippers 
and users of the proper uses of wire. 
bounds. 

The association states that its manual 
WBA 145, announced at the Chicago 
packaging exhibit last spring, by which 
one can design a wirebound box for do- 
mestic shipment of a product classified 
in the various load types as was done 
in the Army and Navy specifications, is 
at the printers and should be available 
by the time this article is in print. By 
referring to the manual, the shipper can 
determine the thickness of material re- 
quired for the box, size of the plats, 
number and gauge of wires, and the 
alternatives between one type of closure 
and another. 


The association also has issued its 





SHIPPERS! 
7 Check Portland 


= RAIL portiand is served by five major railroad 
systems, assuring you adequate and competitive rail rates 
and rail transportation to and from the East, Middle West, 


South and Pacific Coast points. 












re 


WASHINGTON | 
| 





a TRUCK One hundred motor freight lines have 


terminal facilities here. More than one-third of the carriers 
provide. service to all U. S. points directly or through 
inter-connecting lines. 


L_ | AIR An important center of flight transporta- 
tion, Portland is served. by two major transcontinental 
airlines, operating Northeast and South. 


| WATER portland now has regular, fast, steam- 


ship service to California, the Gulf ports and East Coast 
as well as to the Orient, and Philippine Islands. Service is 
also maintained with the Netherlands East Indies, Hawaiian 
Islands, United Kingdom, Europe, Mediterranean ports, 
South America, Australia and the four corners of the 
world. Cheap barge transportation is also available the 
year around into the rich, 250,000 square mile Columbia 
Basin hinterlands. 


[| PORT this fresh water port of the Pacific has a 
harbor frontage of 29 miles, berthings for more than 60 
vessels while working cargo, and modern freight-handling 
equipment. Acres of waterfront space are still available. 





CALIF. 





NEVADA 


Portland is strategically located in the rich Columbia Basin country. 


For detailed, up-to-the-minute information on transportation, 
warehousing, distribution of freight and materials handling in 


Portland, cable ““Docom”’ or write us today. 


THE 


COMMISSION OF PUBLIC DOCK 


PORTLAND 9, OREGON 


1884 N. W. Front Avenue 


Telephone ATwater 7344 
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This cordage is wrapped in fibreen to pro- 
tect it from dust, dirt, and water, and to 
assure that the cordage retains a uniform 
moisture content. 







User’s Manual, which illustrates the 
proper way of receiving, storing, assem- 
bling and closing wirebounds. Recogniz- 
ing that “shifting of loads within freight 
cars is one of the principal causes of 
damage to merchandise in transit,’’ the 
manual recommends that all shippers 
using wirebound boxes or crates in unit 
or stop-over cars obtain the latest avail- 
able information on steel strapping and 
ial re-§other car blocking materials. The man- 
ual advises never to use a box or crate 
id the§ designed for domestic shipments to make 
‘losuref export shipments, as the export con- 

tainer must meet more hazards and con- 
ed itsfsequently must be specially-designed 
with greater thickness of wood, in- 
creased number of wires, and extra re- 
—finforcement of ends. 


The supply situation for wirebounds is 
still tight, and it will be some months 
before the industry can meet the present 
demand. Nevertheless, the association 
NT. |pSuggests to shippers, even though they 
cannot get wirebounds for a new use 
today, to go into the engineering prob- 
lems in connection with shipping con- 
tainers, to discover which of all types of 
containers is the most suitable in the 
light of changed industrial conditions. 


An example of recent wirebound de- 
sign is a crate designed by the General 
Box Co., of Chicago, for use in packing 
gas-fired, 30-gallon water heaters. The 
wirebound crate is lighter than the con- 
tainer formerly used and provides ample 
protection. The base of the heater rests 
securely on special blocks, and the crate 
top includes a block which fits inside 
the heater flue. Thus the unit cannot 
in county} shift or weave in transit. To protect the 

enamel finish, the heater is covered by a 
rtation heavy kraft bag. The wrap-around por- 

., | tion of the wirebound crate is reinforced 
dling if by crossed diagonal slats. 
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More Material—or Better Design 


The contrast between the overwhelm- 
ing demand for engineered containers, 
and the inadequate supply, is the crux 
of the shipping problem today. That the 

CK carriers and shippers do not take the 
Same view of the problem was revealed 
at the hearings on changes proposed in 
Rule 41, held last June by the railroads. 
Rule 41 governs specifications for fibre- 

board containers used in rail shipments. 

Shippers and container manufactur- 
ers advanced as a major argument 
against any upward revision of specifica- 
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NO “HUMIDITY HEADACHE” 


on the Cargocaire Fleet 


The S. S. Del Sud, Delta Line’s new post-war 
luxury liner—one of the latest additions 
to the Cargocaire Fleet. 


When importers of coffee, sugar, 
cocoa and tobacco ship their goods 
on the Cargocaire Fleet, they expect 
good out-turns. That’s because 
there’s no danger of sweat damage 
to cargoes—no “humidity head- 
ache’”’ for shipper, consignee or ship 
operator. 

And exporters of grains, machin- 
ery, packaged and canned goods 
have also learned to specify these 
vessels for all their shipments. 


No Sweat Damage 


Why? Because these ships—more 
than 100 of them—offer the constant 
protection of Cargocaire, the de- 
humidification and ventilating sys- 
tem that prevents moisture damage. 

Cargocaire operates when the 
moisture content of the air in a 
ship’s cargo hold approaches the 
danger dewpoint —that point at which 
moisture forms. 

Changing weather-fronts may 


bring about this ‘““dewpoint danger 
hour” at any time during a voyage. 
But in a Cargocaire equipped ship 
the relative humidity is under control. 


_ Moisture does not condense on the 


cargo. Sweat damage is prevented. 


The Cargocaire Fleet 


Cargocaire is available—or is being 
installed—on ships of the following 
lines: 

American Export Lines * American-Hawaiian 
S.S. Co. ¢ American President Lines * American 
South African Line * American Mail Line « Blue 
Star Line (British) © Brodin Line (Swedish) « 
Coastwise ¢ Delta Line ¢ Furness Withy 
(British) * Grace Lines « Isthmian Line « Lloyd 
Brasileiro (Brazilian) *« Lykes Brothers S. $. Co. « 
Moore-McCormack Lines « Peninsular. &Oriental 
(British) * Robin Line « Shepard S. S. Co. « 
Waterman S. S$. Co. * Werkeback's S. S. Co. 
(Swedish) ¢ South Atlantic Steamship Line, Inc. 


If you want to learn how Cargocaire 
can prevent “humidity headache’”’ 
for you, send the coupon below. 


@ 
FOR 
CARGO 
COMFORT 


CARGOCAIRE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Washington . San Francisco - 
Vancouver . London 


Seattle ° 
Gothenburg 


Montreal 





Dept. U-9, Cargocaire Engineering Corporation 


15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the story of Cargocaire and the Cargocaire Fleet List. 


Name 


Company. 


Address 
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tions at this time the fact that the acute 
and continuing fibre shortage would only 
result in an even more critical container 
shortage. 

Without stepping into. the middle of 
that debate, it is worthwhile to record a 
statement made at the Chicago hearing 
by a representative of the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Co., of Wheeling, W. Va. 

“From hundreds of experiments which 
we have conducted we have learned that 
the secret of an adequate case lies not 
in the amount of paper that is used, but 
in using the right amount and the right 
type of paper at the proper place,” said 
J. L. Sprowls, assistant traffic manager, 
Hazel-Atlas. “We have learned that a 
case consuming less paper will often 
times give more protection than a case 
built according to old-time conceptions, 
which uses more paper. Our problem is 
to find the type of case which will offer 
the proper protection to the products 
packed in glass. We believe that such 
cases can be devised and that they will 
cost little, if any, more than cases that 
are being used today.” 

No survey of the role of the packaging 
engineer would be complete without an 
acknowledgement of the work being per- 
formed today by the large mail order 
houses. 

Speaking at the industrial packaging 
clinic in Chicago last spring, James G. 
Witte, of Montgomery Ward & Co., said 
that his company’s merchandise prepara- 
tion department maintains three offices 
and has 42 persons engaged in protective 
package engineering. 

Ward’s packaging engineers (and this 
is also true of the engineers employed 
by the other big mail order houses) be- 


gin their study of the product when it is 
on the production line at the factory. 
Recognizing that, with today’s relatively 
high wages, it is very often more eco- 
nomical to spend an extra nickel or dime 
for packaging materials and thereby re- 
duce the man hour time necessary for 
application, the package engineer must 
have a working knowledge of methods 
engineering, said Mr. Witte. The en- 
gineer must study what quantity is to 
be the package unit, whether it is to be 
sold singly to the ultimate consumer, or 
packaged in units of various amounts. 

The package engineer, continued Mr. 
Witte, must understand the tremendous 
savings to be realized from modern 
materials handling methods, not only 
through palletized loads but through the 
use of multi-unit loads. “Shall we han- 
dle 10,000 units into the cars, out of the 
cars, into the warehouse, out, and to 
the retail store? Or shall we strap three 
or four of six of these boxes together, 
reducing 10,000 units to be handled to 
2,500 or 2,000?” - 


The packaging engineer must have a 
working knowledge of the transportation 
facilities in the country. He must know 
whether the product is going to be 
+ saa by rail, truck, air, carload or 
cl, 


He must know what happens to the 
package when it has arrived at the- 
tail outlet. “Every merchandising organ- 
ization has a very important overhead 
cost usually called shrinkage,’ made up 
of many things, loss by pilferage, soil- 
age, spoliage, miscellaneous disappear- 
ances. The packaging engineer can re- 
duce this cost with protective coverings 
such as transparent films, special types 
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of bags, or some of the 101 things that 
can be of aid for this problem.” 
In conclusion Mr. Witte said: 


The cost of a package is extremely import- 
ant, and no one knows that better than a 
large merchandising organization of our size 
which probably directly or indirectly buys 
$50,000,000 worth of packaging. This figure 
is considerably more than our total net prof. 
it. It is a very important factor, but not the 
most important. ... 

Our packages today are not an expense 
item; they are part of the merchandise. When 
you buy a refrigerator, you don’t buy tha 
refrigerator to use at the end of the produc- 
tion line. You buy that refrigerator to use 
in your own kitchen, and until it is in your 
kitchen, it is of no value to you. Part of the 
value you are buying is the container that fs 
the vehicle for the refrigerator to travel from 
the factory to your kitchen. 


Every carrier in the country would 
say “Amen” to that attitude. That is the 
essence of what the packaging engineers 
are seeking to accomplish. When the 
materials shortage is overcome, and the 
skill of our packaging engineers is given 
full scope, our future Perfect Shipping 
campaign will be occasions for celebra- 
tion rather than for concern. 


COLORADO 


Continued from page 970 


neighbor and competitor. He placed be- 
fore us unusual problems of his own 
and we, in turn, are checking with the 
employees to find out whether our pro- 
gram is working. 

More than 300 men attended such a 
meeting held in December, 1946. At the 
January meeting, 334 attended. This 








Men and Money... MOVING SOUTH!!! 


Increasing numbers of men are putting 


their money into new industries 


siéie St 


the South. And for these reasons: 


Timber...401 Billion 32 million 
board feet available in the South for 


commercial use Now! 


Mineral resources . . . the South mined 
47 per cent of the U. S. total in 1944! 
Farm products...a cash farm in- 
come of over 6 billion dollars... in 


the South alone! 


And 33 per cent of the country’s rail- 
road mileage is ready to serve you in 


the South today! 


For confidential reports on industrial 
sites write J. A. Senter, General De- 
velopment Agent, N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
way, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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that 


HIS newest branch of “The School of Suc- 
cessful Graduates” will bring to the traffic 
fraternity of Detroit the same nationally-known 
and recognized practical training program 


which has been available in Chicago since 1923. 


Offering elementary and advanced studies in 
full-time day or part-time evening classes in 
modern, light, airy classrooms, the College will 
also maintain an extensive traffic law library for 
the use of its students and graduates. 


For those located in cities where resident 
training is not available, the College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic operates an extension division, 
offering the identical training by mail, includ- 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Another 
New Link! 


ing hundreds of actual tar- 
iffs, etc. For full informa- 
tion, mail the coupon be- 
low, indicating whether or 


not you are a veteran of 


World War II. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Educational Division of The Traffic Service Corp. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd.—Dept. TW-PS é ys ‘ 
Chicago 4, Illinois t 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me your new 24-page catalog. I am interested in: 
Resident Courses—(] Days [) Evenings; [7 Detroit, [] Chicago, [1] Twin 
Cities. 


Extension Courses—] General Traffic Management, [} Post Gradu- 
ate Interstate Commerce Law. 
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shows that the employes are interested 
in our programs. With the cooperation 
of their employers it supplies the added 
energy needed to make our program a 
success and to help spread it over the 
entire nation. When this is finally ac- 
complished, then, and only then, will we 
be able to regulate and control this 
multi-million-dollar annual problem. 

A motto was adopted:. “Let’s Change 
O. S. & D. (over, short, and damage) 
to Obtain Safe Delivery.” Another was 
“Let’s make your Shipping Losses, Ship- 
ping Profits.” 

After our meeting, in December, 110 
questionnaires about it were sent out, 100 
to supervising personnel in both the com- 
mercial and transportation field, and ten 
to traffic men not associated with our 
program. Among the questions asked 
was: “How many employes of your firm 
would be interested in such a program 
as you observed December 4?” Tabula- 
tions showed 158 people interested in 58 
firms tabulated. All thought that such a 
program was needed; 95 per cent said 
they would sit down with us and help 
plan future programs; 85 percent said 
they thought such a program should be 
a regular activity of our committee; 80 
percent said our program was excellent. 

Visual programs, actual demonstra- 
tions by engineers loaned to us by lead- 
ing container manufacturing companies, 
tape manufacturers, steel strapping man- 
ufacturers and others are used to create 
interest. 

Unanimous approval was accorded the 
proposal that a standard form be 


adopted for notifying shippers by the 
receivers of freight arriving at destina- 
tion in a damaged condition. The form 
is to be used in developing an educa- 
tional program for proper packaging. 

The members of the Freight Loss & 
Damage Prevention Program Committee 
of the Central Western Shippers Advis- 
ory Board, Denver Unit, now are: Art 
Harrington, chairman; Mr. Eddie St. 
Louis, traffic manager, Merchants Biscuit 
Company; R. R. Detwieler, traffic man- 
ager, Daniels & Fisher Stores; A. J. 
Foley, traffic manager, American Furni- 
ture Co.; J. G. Schinka, traffic manager, 
Armour & Co.; C. W. Francis, traffic 
manager, Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co.; K. B. Ferguson, traffic manager, 
H. H. Tammen Company; Harry S. 
Dickinson, commissioner of transporta- 
tion, Denver Chamber of Commerce; 
F. J. Rehban, traffic manager, American 
Crystal Sugar Company, and vice presi- 
dent, National Associatoin of Shippers 
Advisory Boards; Carl E. Berg, indus- 
trial director, Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce; Frank Russell, regional chair- 
man, L. C. L. Transportation Committee, 
and traffic manager, Denver Dry Goods 
Co.; J. C. Neimeyer, regional chairman, 
Car Efficiency Committee, and _ traffic 
manager, Stearns-Rogers Mfg. Co.; Roy 
Blanchard, traffic manager, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado; Martin Ro- 
gelle, district manager, International 
Forwarding Co. 

Members of the Railroad Committee 
of Contact and Cooperation are: L. F. 
Dickinson, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
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ern Railroad, chairman; Ll. E. Downey, 
agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
R. E. Camp, Railway Express Agency; 
L. J. Grinnell, district freight claim 
agent, Union Pacific; L. S. Kirkley, 
freight claim agent, Denver & Salt Lake; 
J. R. Rohr, general agent, Railway Ex- 
press Agency; J. M. Bann, general agent, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; N. W. 
Steinmetz, Western Weighing & Inspec- 
tion Bureau; O. J. Wullstein, freight 
claim agent, Union Pacific, Salt Lake 
City; George F. Akerstrom, division 
freight agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
e. 
Also members of this committee are 
those representing the several civic or- 
ganizations included in our organizations. 
On March 19, 1947, the Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with the other name 
organizations cooperating, and aided by 
the Freight Loss & Damage Prevention 
Committee of the Central Western Ship- 
pers Advisory Board held a noonday 
luncheon at the Lincoln Room of the 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, in Denver. Ap.- 
proximately 1,100 executives from manu- 
facturing and warehousing companies 
attended. Robert S. Henry, of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the guest speaker, 
and Wilson McCarthy, co-trustee of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 
acted as toastmaster. Numerous other 
high officials of the railroad companies 
attended from all parts of the country. 
The evening following this program 
there was a large meeting of shipper and 
railroad personnel in one of the high 
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ney, §school auditoriums, with approximately 
ncy; 1800 people in attendance. 
ncy;@ Other cities in the region have written 
laim ys relative to our program. Two other © 
kley, #chambers of commerce desire us to start T me nd Mone Saver or 
ake; §the program in their communities. Soon 
Ex-§3,000 people (and this is a conservative & 
Zent, Bestimate) will be actively working as one = 
. W.fsolid unit in the prevention of loss and al roa y an ruc ines 
spec- J damage in Colorado. 
p= Bo mophd that our program will ex- 
“ake Band to the other 47 states of the Union. H H 
eae mg in our program and coopera- You can now load your continuous forms with 6 to 10 
tion by carrier and shipper of freight is : i 
“arellligher than anyone anticipated." The times more carbon paper by using 
‘ pei peppers necting dl boards, thirteen in 
A number, cover the entire United States. -©. 
— Each one of these boards has a freight STAMCO REPEAT-O PAKS 
asl joss and damage prevention committee 
d by and a chairman in each area. There is NOW... i ; 
ntio, 420 reason why each can not start and seeinstead of going 
Ship. maintain as successful a program as we through all the operations of fasten 
nday gt by 4 pt — — we are ing a new sheet every time the car. . 
, rack toward stopping the i 
be appalling loss being sustained by the car- om ao “ r begtengs rr “4 ae ae © 
rang. | NerS and receivers of freight. With the mas FOLDED & 
ool proper support of the combined railroads, sheet pulled forward from 4 folded ~ wd REPEAT-O-PAK sct22 CARBON BLADE 
Ae the large and small manufacturers, dis- reserve supply, without rumoving protects owen” es 
N ash- ributors and jobbers, and with encour- blades that hold carbon ye aes 
vaker [cement from the Association of Ameri- . 6 et 
e the oa rae gen pe American Trucking 
ssociation, and others, nothing can sto 
— this particular program from covering OUTETAMDING FOLDED REsEavE 
other# the entire nation. FEATURES CARBON SHEETS 
anes CARBONS STITCHED 
try. = — SAVES TIME Operator loads ma- 10 eePeat-o-pax 
gram MIDWEST P pro = six bap ee 5 times — 
, carbon than wi é@ old way... . oul- 
oh aoa ficient supply for two to four weeks, 


The Midwest Pallet Corporation has 
been recently established and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Indiana, to pro- 
duce hard and soft wood pallets at two 
plants, one at Farmersburg, Ind., and the 
other at Star City, Ark., it was an- 
nounced by Roy W. Capron. C. Lafon 
Lash, a construction engineer, is super- 
visor of production. F. A. Doebber, presi- 
dent of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
Foundation, is a member of the corpora- 
tion’s directorate and will look after its 
transportation requirements. 





MARSH STENCIL EFFICIENCIES 


For over ten years the Coleman Co., 
Inc., of Wichita, Kan., has used Marsh 
stencil marking for all their shipments, 
and are currently stenciling 2,500 units 
a day, the Marsh company has an- 
nounced. Coleman’s use three Marsh 
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depending on number of forms typed. 


ECONOMICAL Usual 30% waste 
of each flat carbon sheet is eliminated. 


MORE EFFICIENT Easily installed 
by clipping the REPEAT-O-PAK holder 
to the carbon blade. No special de- 
vices needed. 


FASTER No fumbling, no fussing. 
Saves time of constant reloading. 


CLEANER Only the paper holder is 
handled when installing, not the car- 
bon. No smeary soiled hands or fingers. 


MORE ACCURATE Once 
REPEAT-O-PAK is properly fastened 
to blade, all sheets are automatically 
set TRUE and in perfect alignment. 


LASTS LONGER Special Buffer 
Sheet can be furnished to protect top 
carbon from cutting. 


MORE PRACTICAL Special 
Block-out Sheet can be attached to 
carbon to eliminate copy on bills of 









CARBON SHEET 
EXTENDED FOR USE 





MANUFACTURED FOR 
Electromatic, Underwood, Remington 
and Burroughs Fanfold Machines. . . 

ALSO 


for the following devices for typing con- 
tinuous forms on typewriters... American 
Sales Book Carbon Shifter, Egry Speed 
Feed, Gilman Carbon Shifter, United 
Autographic Register Adapters. 








stencil i j lading, shipping, or packing copies. -- —— — — —$ — —$ — — — 1 
sent My oe Pg ew — (CLIP COUPON TODAY AND MAIL) | 
world. Among the advantages are said SEND FOR STANDARD MANUO. a | 
to be the assurance of prompt and cor- : : -0- for | 
j imi = P —_ | Please send me a free sample set of REPEAT-O-PAKS fo 
tect delivery, elimination of the possi- TRIAL SUPPLY testing purposes. | give you the information below so | 
bility of having an address defaced, and ee | that you can meet my requirements. i 
pod a prestige to ship ments, plus | DN. os cin dics SaG dat els vesec topes peer rey ere | 
Bia ican Se RES LR Te A ee | 
Many railroads and trucking | Company... ..---seeccerccccrrereccrcces 
i companies are already using | me Pee. 22. Oak Ki sce 6s 5 3.0 Dea baS + gaee'e'es'a 
In car-load and trailer-load shipping, this convenient type of | City we sae ES. hiwnesanpben Pescecdhsaombanmp 
ot fast prinaiple. 0 to make the load REPEAT-O-PAK. It will save sie ie ay’ meses ‘ ae rede se ogre es sdeeennaeey | 
ight as possible in order to avoid * ype of Carbon Paper Carrier.........--+++++++e+eees 
damage caused by shifting. Certain om ND Se Se See | Number of Parts to the Form............----eeeeeeees ; 
Sumatitive can be more safely loaded Send for free sample today Oey Rs Ly a rere oe 
m meta -strapped “floating” or rigidly- and try it. 5 ee ee 
braced units. It is good practice to check (IF POSSIBLE, SEND A SAMPLE OF THE FORM) 


TW 3-29-47 


STANDARD MANIFOLD CO. 


162 N.. FRANKLIN ST. * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


with consignees periodically to learn 
delivery condition, and if a different 
loading method is indicated, consult the 
carrier serving your plant. Illustrated 
bamphlets covering standard loading 
ad packaging practices developed by 
the combined experience of shippers and 
carriers are available from the latter. 
~—Perfect. Shipping Month leaflet. 
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DECATUR CARTAGE COMPANY 


Seventeen Terminals to Serve You 
in 
ILLINOIS—INDIANA—MISSOURI and OHIO 


WALTER F. MULLADY, President 
R. A. BAENSCH, Vice Pres., Traffic 


20th and Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
ViCtory 6000 


WESTERN TRUCK LINES, LTD. 


DAILY SERVICE 
CALIFORNIA ARIZONA TEXAS 
GENERAL OFFICE 
2835 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
R. Cantlay, President J. Tanzola, Secretary 


TERMINALS 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Fresno, Calif. 
Stockton, Bishes, Lone oe, — Angeles, Blythe, Calif. 


Ren 
El Paso, Texas. "Phoenix, Tueson, Arizona 
“IN THE WEST SHIP WESTERN” 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMPANY 
General Offices: 419 West Second St. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Dependable Freight Service, serving Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Texas 





NEVADA 








WEST SHORE TRANSPORT CO. 
"For Better Service" 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
KENOSHA GREEN BAY 


SHEBOYGAN 
RACINE 


el tieheiitelinetneiia hee enmtntienaueateraansaedetatenetememetameeaeema al 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING COMPANY! 


Trans-Continental Freight Service 


Home office: Denver 5, Colorado 


Terminals at: New York, Los Angeles, | 
Phoenix, Seattle, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago i 
i iininieandiineinetinn seein 
SPECTOR MOTOR SERVICE, INC. 


“A Dependable Truck Service” 


Direct daily service from Chicago to points 
in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


Missouri and New Jersey. 
SIMON FISHER, President 
TED BAKER, Vice-President, Sales and Traffic 
600 W. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Victory 0123 


ES 











ighway Transport 
In Turning the Key 
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The highway transportation companies who]listed 


have sponsored this cooperative message]With \ 


want those in the traffic world to know of their} In t 


earnest desire to do their part in preventing}shipp 


loss and damage to freight in transit. 


freigk 


The key to Perfect Shipping that is in theirjway — 


hands is being constantly turned in the fulfill-jon thi 


ment of this worthy purpose. 


eleve 


With the war's end, problems in transporta-] Wh 


tion, like in so many industries, have not eased.|by ca 


On the contrary, they have, in many spots, be-lig jn: 


come intensified. However, the motor carriersichan: 


Ship by bay a 





SHIPPERS DISPATCH, INC. 
General Office: 
1216 W. Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
Overnite Service To & From 


Chicago — Cleveland — Detroit — Toledo 
South Bend — Fort Wayne — Bryan, Ohio 
Defiance, Ohio 





McLEAN TRUCKING CO., INC. 


Direct service between the Textile South and the 
Industrial East 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 617 WAUGHTOWN ST., 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terminals: a. &. c., —_ Ga., —— eet Md., 
Bosto Mass. Bridgeport, Conn., Charlest s. 
— x. c., Greonvili, s. 
a., N. J., ork, N. 
Providence, R. 1., Richmond, va. Winstons Bonny N. 
Ww » Mass. 
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DIXIE OHIO EXPRESS CO. HUMAC 
TERMINALS General 
Akron, Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cinci 
nati, Columbus, Chattanooga, Cleveland, Da 
ton, Erie, Hamilton, Knoxville, Louisvill | 
Mansfield, Middletown, Niagara Falls, Nas@erving Il 
ville, Rome, Springfield. 
General Office: ‘RMINALS 
237 Fountain Street, Akron, Ohio WAL 





WOLVERINE EXPRESS, INC. MO’ 
B. F. DEYMAN, President 
Serving Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois PERATI 
General Offices:_701 Erie Ave., Muskegon, Mié ENT IN 
Offices and terminals at Cleveland, Toledo, Ohio; Chit General 


Wll.; Traverse ‘City, Manistee, Ludington, Whitehall, M 
kegon, Grand Haven, Holland, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 


& * e 
INCORPORATED 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Three Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indian- 


apolis, Kokomo, LaPorte, Logansport, Peru, 
Piymouth, Rochester, South Bend, Indiana; 
cuevilie. Kentucky. 
GENERAL OFFice: 815 E. an Ave. 
Seuth Bend 23, Indiana 


SAFE — COURTEOUS — SERVICE 


yo Perfect — tare 





Serving New York, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Wilmington, Del. 
N. A. Shevell, President 
General Offices: 455 Seaman Ave. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


rhojlisted on this spread are striving to do the best 


1ge|With which they now have to operate. 





THE WESTERN EXPRESS CO. 
Serving Massachusetts, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania 
J. C. DeVenne, President 


General Offices: 1277 E. 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Offices in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Erie, Rochester, Syracuse and Toledo 


neir] In the 1947 Perfect Shipping campaign, you 
‘ing}shippers are trying your utmost to prepare your 
freight for safe journey to destination. We high- 


aeitrjway freight carriers want to compliment you 
THE SAVIN EXPRESS COMPANY 


fill-lon this, as well as on your sponsorship of this aE gy ee ee 


eleventh Perfect Shipping Month campaign. New London, Conn. 


. A = . ss Daily Service between New York and 
rta-| When you ship freight into territories served 


Northern New Jersey and New England 


RTE CPCS STRANI SAG SE AE I 





sed.lby carriers shown on this spread, it will pay you HEALZER CARTAGE COMPANY 


Serving Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Kansas 


J. W. HEALZER, Owner-Manager 
General Office: Kansas City, Mo. 


Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City and Principal Kansas Points 


ALL STATES FREIGHT, INC. 
R. B. DORSETT, President 


General Offices: 1142 Newton St., Akron, Ohio 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 


Serving Connecticut, I!linois, Indiana, Mary- 

land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 


belio investigate their services. Give them a 


‘letsichance to turn the key to Perfect Shipping. 


Ship by ef 








>O. KHUMACHER MOTOR EXPRESS, INC. TRANSAMERICAN FREIGHT 


__ |General Offices: 807 N. Oxford Ave. LINES, INC. 
* Cincin R. B. Gotfredson, President 
ind: Of EAU CLAIRE, WIS. General Offices: Detroit, Mich. 
is, Nasierving Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 1700 Waterman Ave. 
Interstate—Intrastate Geiss ss ; - ty ew. oiamtont. Ooinubes, 
oledo, Spr' ‘ : 
ERMINALS: Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul apolis, Fort Wayne . ‘St. Ls ul, Kaneas ity, " Louiewle, 
iu adeipnia, r u 0. 
Dhio WALTER SCHUMACHER, President Jamestown, Roshester. Syre rasuss Sayinaw, Rain Flint, 
a 





on MOTOR TRANSPORT CO. “BRANCH MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY” 


Established in 1919 Main Office 
143 West 18th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


na and 
PERATING 339 PIECES OF EQUIP- 
gon, Mi¢ ENT IN WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS 


ae Cle TERMINALS 

<i um Seneral Offices: 900 W. St. Paul Ave. Allentown, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Chester, Pa. 
ype. Newark, N. J. New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Reading, Pa. 
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Peters Tells C. T. C. 
About Perfect Shipping 


_On the eve of the 1947 Perfect Ship- 
ping Month campaign, Irving M. Peters, 
traffic manager of the Corn Products 
Refining Co., Chicago, and general chair- 
man of the national management com- 
mittee for the campaign, spoke before 
the traffic forum of the Chicago Trans- 
portation Club, March 20, in the Mor- 
rison Hotel. Describing the Perfect 
Shipping program for 1947, Mr. Peters 
said that the hard facts should be clear 
to everyone: “The railroads alone paid 
loss and damage claims amounting to 
almost $100,000,000 in 1946. It cost the 
railroads an additional $8,000,000 to 
handle the claims. It must have cost the 
shippers at least an equal amount. These 
figures must be reduced.” 


It is the duty of the shippers to get 
packaging engineers to design the right 
package for each shipment, he stated. 
The railroads for their part must handle 
the shipments properly. 

Mr. Peters said that the Perfect Ship- 
ping campaign this year is of particular 
importance, not only to remind experi- 
enced traffic personnel of the importance 
of proper shipping practices, but also to 
impress upon the thousands of new per- 
sons engaged in transportation the need 
for careful packing, marking and han- 
dling. Many men and women have re- 
turned from the armed services or have 
newly entered the transportation field 
in recent: months, he said. 


The campaign this year will be a suc- 
cess if all would give just a bit more 
thought, and exert a bit more effort, to- 


=— 


wards improving shipping practices and 
cooperating with the carriers and other 
shippers and receivers, asserted the 
speaker. He described the leaflets and 
posters that have been produced for the 
1947 campaign, and suggested that those 
interested may obtain copies from the 
Freight Claim Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The consignee is in a most strategic 
position to check on shipping practices, 
said Mr. Peters, because very often he 
is the only one to examine the condition 
of goods when delivered. Because the 
consignee can often put his finger on the 
cause of loss and damage, he can render 
great service in the interest of better 
shipping by promptly reporting in detail 
to the shipper anything about the pack- 
ing, loading or transportation that needs 
correction, stated the speaker. 


Can Reverse Trend This Year 


“Every shipper wants to have his goods 
go through in first class condition,’ con- 
cluded General Chairman Peters. “Every 
receiver wants things to reach him fac- 
tory perfect. Every carrier wants it that 
way too, and all transportation agencies 
are reorganizing and expanding their 
claim prevention organizations. 

“Though it is not hard to understand 
how some loss and damage will always 
occur, we all ought to be dissatisfied 
over the hard fact that things have been 
getting worse instead of better. This is 
the time to reverse the trend. Better 
packing materials and more of them are 
becoming available. The manpower sit- 
uation is improving. Let’s try to do 
things right the first time and make per- 
fect shipping a living thing—not just in 
April but throughout the year.” 

















407 So. Dearborn St. 
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CUT YOUR SHARE of the 
$500,000.000 Annual Losses 


in excess transportation charges! 


Good traffic management eliminates this waste. 


Let us do this for you. 


Let us elevate your shipping room into an efficient traffic 
department. Also, we are specialists in improving 
existing traffic departments. 


Without obligation write or phone for full particulars. 


American Traffic Institute 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


e Chicago 5, Illinois 
Phone: Wabash 0455 


SOB SVVVVVVVVVVSVVVVSVSVTVTVVTVTSVSVSTVVV4B444444248* 













































Mr. Peters was introduced by Car] 
Walberg, City Service Oil Co., chair. 
man of the club’s committee on claims 
and shipping documents. Carl Moeller, 
director of field activities, Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia divi. 
sion, presented a 35-minute film depict- 
ing the operation of electrical materials 
handling equipment by railroads and 
shippers. Following the film, Earl Thu- 
lin & Co., of Chicago, Yale & Towne 
representatives, held a party for those 
present. 


Harry W. Anderson, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., new president of the 
club, presided. 







































































No. American Van Lines 
Prevention Campaign 


North American Van Lines, Inc., has 
taken a good many strides in the past 
year toward eliminating loss and damage 
claims, according to V. E. Freeman, of 
Cleveland, general manager. Mr. Free- 
man said that North American regularly 
distributes education material to agents 
and drivers. 


“The question of better handling in the 
household goods industry begins in the 
home, and we mean _ that literally,” 
stated Mr. Freeman. ‘The job of claim 
prevention begins at the time the origin 
agent’s packers enter the home to make 
preparation for the removal of the 
household goods. The job follows right 
through to the final preparation for the 
loading and the intelligent and special 
handling by the individuals in charge o 
the vehicles on which this most perish- 
able merchandise is loaded for trans- 
portation all around the country.” 


The company constantly advises its 
employes that they are handling the 
most delicate merchandise 
“When our people go into the American 
home and lay hands on the most prized 
possessions of the housewife, their re- 
sponsibility is great for handling and 
removing those possessions and trans- 
porting them across the country to be 
re-set in her new home. 


“Once our men realize the tremendous 
value, material as well as personal, at- 
tached to household goods, we will have 
greater attention paid to every detail to 
the end that the aggravating job of 
American home-owners’ tearing up one 
home and setting up another will be 
made more pleasant,” concluded Mr. 
Freeman. 
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CLARK TRUCTRACTOR’S 
“CLAMP-LIFT” 


An ingenious clamping device known 
as “clamp-lift,” which enables a fork 
truck to pick up and carry as many 4 
18 crates of fruit or other produce with- 
out using a pallet has been designed and 
























lift” handled 5,000 to 6,000 boxes of 
lemon in a routine 8-hour period. The 
device handles crates stacked seven 10 
nine high, two rows deep, the lifting 
height being limited to 84 inches. Ad- 
vantages sare said to be speedier move- 
ment, elimination of pallet investment 
and of cost of pallet shipping and main- 
tenance, and maximum utilization of alt 
space and floor space. 
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George P. McNear, Jr. 
our late president 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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“Dofoating Claims” 
A NEW MOVING PICTURE 
WITH SOUND AND MUSIC 
EXPERTLY SHOWING HOW 

TO HANDLE FREIGHT 
CORRECTLY 


Available immediately for showing to motor 
carrier employees. ‘‘Defeating Claims’’ is a 
16 mm professionally produced MOVIE de- 
signed to present to your employees how they 
can save your company money through 
‘freight loss and damage prevention.’’ 
Purchase price (delivered) $68.00 
Order now, or write for more information 


Runs 22 minutes. Presented, sponsored and 
distributed by: 


SOUTHWESTERN MOTOR 
CARRIERS CLAIM ASSN.., INC. 


D. G. Griffin, Manager 


4120 San Jacinto St., Dallas 4, Texas 


Lake Charles 
Stevedores, Inc. 


We give dispatch— 
_not excuses 
= 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Telephone 3321 


Wiesenfeld 
Warehouse 


Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Private siding on Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway 


Merchandise storage and 
pool car distribution 


36th year under same 
ownership and management 








NOTE—Items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*} have been added since the last issue of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD. New assignments now on the Commission's docket of dates later than 
herein shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 31—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Exam- 
iner Winson: 
MC-F 3351—George T. Morris and Mrs. 
George T. Morris, control; Service Coach 
Line, Inc., control; Neel Gap Bus Line, 


Inc. 

MC-F 3366—G. T. Morris, control; Georgia- 
Tennessee Coaches, Inc., purchase, W. T. 
Thomas (Mrs. R. R. Yates Thomas, Ex- 
ecutrix). 

March 31—Columbus, O.—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Hurley: 

MC 4405, Sub. 180—Dealer’s Transport Co., 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier application. 

MC 107868—R. Whaley, Portsmouth, O., 
contract carrier application. 

March 31—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shelby 
—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC 46297, Sub. 1—Film Truck Service, Inc., 
— Mich., common carrier applica- 

on. 

MC 102376, Sub. 11—Art Brockman, Inc., 
— Mich., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

March 31—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Friedson: 

MC 12379—Parker Tours, Inc., New York, 

N. Y., broker application. , 
* MC 87883, Sub. 1—Bahr Trucking Corp., 
Bronx, N. Y. 
March 31—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza—- 
Examiner Kobernusz: 
Me 101317, Sub. 4—M. King, San Antonio, 


‘ex. 
March 31—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner 
Rogers and Examiner Fuller: 


29678 — Increased passenger fares, New 
Haven R. R. 

29711—Increased passenger fares, eastern 
railroads. 


April 1—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Exam- 
iner Yardley: 

1. & S. M-2727—Cigarettes, tobacco, North 
Carolina points to Atlanta. 

April 1—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Examiner 
Winson: 

* MC F-3403—Deaton Truck Line, Inc., pur- 
chase, B. C. Truck Lines, Inc., and La- 
Grange Truck Lines, Inc. 

ant" “ee o.—Old P. O. Bldg.—ZJt. 


MC 33469, Sub. 2—Ohio Freight Lines, Inc., 
—— O., common earrier applica- 
ion. 

sone, Peete, o.—Old P. O. Bidg.—Jt. 


MC 106181, Sub. 2—Wood & Myers Truck 
Line, South Haven, Micgh., common carrier 
application, 

April 1—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shelby— 
Examiner Driscoll: 

MC 52633, Sub. 35—Mathews Trucking Co., 

— N. Y., common carrier applica- 
on. 

April 1—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC 106723, Sub. 1—Allied Freight System, 
Paterson, N. J., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
April 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Schut- 
rumpf: 
MC 26777, Sub. 4—Wrenn’s Transfer, Wey- 
= Cave, Va., common carrier applica- 
on. 
April 1—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
— 128—Investigation of South Buffalo 
Vv 


April ‘2—Chattanooga, Tenn.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
purchase (portion), J. B. LeVan and F. 
aminer Driscoll: 

Cleveland, O., broker ap- 
plication. 
cation. 

April 2—Columbus, O.—Old P. O. Bldg.—Jt. 

plication. 


aminer Winson: 
MC-F 3377—Southeastern Greyhound Lines, 
LeVan. 
April 2—Chicago, !il.—Sherman Hotel—Ex- 
MC 12203, Sub. 2—Greyhound Highway 
Tours, Inc., 
MC 52657, Sub. 369—Arco Auto Carriers, 
Ine., Chicago, Ill., common carrier appli- 
* MC 12387—National Trailways Bus System, 
Chicago, Ill., broker application. 
Bd. 117: 
MC 7792, Sub. 1—Ohio Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., Youngstown, O., common carrier ap- 
aa “eee 0.—Old P. O. Bldg.—Jt. 
MC 37716, Sub. 9—C. & D. Motor Delivery 
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April 7—1 
St.—E 
MC 108( 
Edge, 
MC 108 
brouc 
applic 
MC 108 
i. Rage 
April 7—1 
—E 





Co., Cincinnati, O., common carrier ap. 
plication. FF-176- 
April 2—Columbus, O.—Old P. O. Bldg.—kEx. Freig 
aminer Hurley: ; 
MC 44947, Sub. 7—Deioma & Meininger,§ April 7— 


East Sparta, O., contract carrier applica. iner . 
tion. MC 564 
April 2—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington Phoe! 
St.—Examiner Koni neon: catior 
W-1, Sub, 1—Erie and St. Lawrence Corp,f| MC 44! 
Extension, contract carrier operation. ming! 


April eo ae N. C.—Sir Walter Hotel~ tion. 
Jt. Bd. 103: 


MC 13300, Sub. 32 — Carolina Coach Co, Penn 
Raleigh, N. C., common carrier applica. rier 
tion. April 7— 

April 2—Washington, D. C.—Argument: Wins 
29592—-Proposed pooling of railroad earn-§ MC-F : 
ings involved in operation of Pullman Co, Expr 
under railroad ownership. ita F 
April 3—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Ex§ april 7— 
aminer. Driscoll: * Finance 

MC 107739—Clipper Van Lines, Inc., Indian. Nort! 
apolis, Ind., common carrier application, acqui 

April 3—Cincinnati, O0.—Gibson Hotel—Exan- mate 
iner Hurley: Marc 

MC 4405, Sub. 184—Dealer’s Transport Co,, aban 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier application, of M 

rr | anne, Ky.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bid April 8— 

MC 23981, Sub. 3—Black Brothers Lines§ y2™z 

— Ky., common carrier applica- las. 
on. re 

April 3—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.—Ex4 AP"), & 

aminer Kobernusz: Mc 5¢ 

MC 40925, Sub. 3—R. Smith, Russellville, Hunt 
Ark., common carrier application. plica 

a ae Rock, Ark.—State Comm.—JIt. April S. 

MC 107427, Sub. 1—Smith & Meltonf yor? 


a Ark., common carrier applica: 
on, 
April 3—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel— 
Examiner Winson: 
MC-F 3381—W. B. Parker, purchase (por- 
tion), Highway Express, Inc. 


Ao, 2th, Ga.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd 


MC 1504, Sub. 84—Atlantic Greyhound Corp., 
Charleston, W. Va., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

— 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mol- 
ster: 

Finance 15605 — Application of New York 
Central R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of Niagara Junction Ry. through 
ownership of stock. 

April 3—Washington, D. C. — Commissioner 
Mitchell (Argument): 
29583—-Atwood-Larson Co. et al. vs. North- 
ern Pacific Ry. 
April 3—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

1. & S. 5448—Commodities between North 

Carolina and east. 


April 4—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel—Jt, 
Bd. 229: 


MC 108008—Crosstown Storage & Transfer 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


April 4—Memphis, Tenn.—U. S. District Ct 
Rms.—Jt. Bd. 229: 

MC 105831, Sub. i—Bluff City Appliance 
& Storage Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn, 
common carrier application. 

April 4—Monroe, La.—U. S. Ct.—Examinet 
Winson: 

MC F-3396—H. T. Tellepsen et al., purchast 
(portion), J. O. Willett. 

MC F-3399—J. O. Willett, purchase (por 
tion), M. A. Dixon. 

April 4—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington St. 
—Examiner Konigsberg: 

W-958, Sub. 1—Meseck Steamboat Co., Inc. 

contract carrier application. 


April 4—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Finance 15374—Gainesville Midland R. R 
abandonment. . 


April 7—Chicago, i!!1.—Sherman Hotel—E* 
aminer Parker: 
MC 106143, Sub. 9—Premier Motor Trans 
portation Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
April) 7—Hartford, Conn.—U. S. Ct.—Exam- 
iner Riegner: 
MC 44592, Sub. 1—Middle Atlantic Trans 
portation- Co., Inc., New Britain, Conn, 
lessee, extension. ; 
MC 74083—Sutherland Shipping, Inc., New 
Tare, H. YF. . 
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. ‘nee, W. Va.—U. S. Ct.— 
gt © a By Fs RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS NEW AMD URES 
rier application. AND LOCOMOTIVES FREIGHT CAR PARTS 


MC 107438, Sub. 5—Blue Ribbon Lines 
Corp., Ashland, Ky., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 















avril, 7New vork, Nye Washington | | RAILWAY ACCESSORIES COMPANY 
; St.—Examiner Cunningham: 
MC 108037—Cantanzaro Trucking Co., River 
le of Edge, N. J., common carrier, application. NOT INC. 
than MC 108051—C. & G. Trucking Co., Has- 




































brouck Heights, N. J., common carrier 
application. 

MC 108057—D. Ruggiano & Sons, Newark, 
N. J.. common carrier application. 


April 7—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington St. 
—Examiner Konigsberg: 

FF-176—Schneider Bros. and Co., Ine., 
Freight Forwarder Application. 

April 7—Philadelphia, Pa —U. S. Ct.—Exam- 
iner Jackson: 

MC 5649, Sub. 12—Kulp and Gordon, Inc., 
Phoenixville, Pa., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

MC 44906, Sub. 1—White Transfer, Wil- 
on, Del., common carrier applica- 

tion 

MC 71436, Sub. 7—Short Line, Ince., of 
Penn., West Chester, Pa., common car- 
rier application. 

April 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Mayo Hotel—Examiner 
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4100 Carew Tower e Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





er ap- 
¥.— Ex. 


ninger, 
PpPlica- 


ington 


Hotel~ 


h Co,, 
iPDlica: 











e: Winson: 

. @arn- MC-F 3341—L. H. Jones, control; Southern 

1an Co, oo. oe — (portion), Wich- LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
ita Forwarding Co. : : 

el—Ex.§ April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Albus: Lima, Ohio 


* Finance 15611—Anpplication of Manistee and 


Indian- Northeastern Ry. Co. for authority to 






ication] © acquire trackage rights. over approx! cee | SENS | pueL 
‘Exam-] mately 1.226 feet of the Main line of Pere orteack | ouamerer | "INS | ouameven | _ernone | oumeven | rncseone | uno | woot | 
rt Co.f abandon about 1,087 feet all in the city ee a 
ication of Manistee, Manistee County, Michigan. maximum | FACTOR 


avril @Fort Worth, Tex:—Hotel ‘Texas—Ex- | | [ome] orem [abil | MGS | aonQaun [nomen [ener [oom | 
aminer Burroughs: 
ainesl MC 59531, Sub. 55—Auto Convoy Co., Dal- ae 
— A ~~. Tex., Bae ny ae 2 application. AVERAGE WEIGHT IN WORKING ORDER, Pounps acai 
“Gruntineton, "W. Va.. common’ carrier ap: er Te a 

Eatenaton. W. Va., common carrier ap- | _ss7s00 | _ts7300 eee 

plication, “ Lee 1L9T 
April 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick— Tender, Type 8 Wheel Capacity, Water 6000 Gallons ue ons 


Examiner Winson: 
MC-F 3390— Southern Kansas Greyhound 


m.—Ex: 
ell ville, 
im .—Jt. 


Melton, 
applica: 


Hotel— 


e (por- 






















RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES NEW AND USABLE FREIGHT CAR PARTS 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES COMPANY 


NOT INC. 


4100 Carew Tower e Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Jt. Ba 


d Corp., 
rier ap- 


er Mol- 





w York 
acquire 
through 


























lissioner 
_ North- 


ont: 
n North 


otel—Jt, 


Transfer 
‘rier ap- 


trict Ct. 


.ppliance 
. Tenn, 


rxaminet 
purchase 
se (por 


ngton St. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY - 150 NEW 50-Ton Capacity Flat Cars 


Standard Gauge 4’ 812” 


Co., Inc. 


a R. Cars made available through cancellation of lend-lease, and offered at approximately 50% of present-day costs. 

otel—Ex. ACT QUICKLY! Specifications Full Steel Underframe : SAVE MONEY! 
r Trans 41’ 8” in length over end sills. Side sills—185¢” ‘I’ beam weighing 

ch. 9’ 3” in width over side sills. 124 Ib. per ft. 

—Exam- Center sills being 12%’’—Z-26 sections Floor stringers—3"’ Z bar weighing 

e Trans weighing 36.2 Ib. per ft. 6.7 Ib. per ft. 

1, Conn, Welded continuously. Wooden floors—23g” in thickness. 


Cars equipped with second-hand 50 ton capacity Andrews trucks having full ‘U’’ section side frames. 





nc., New 
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Lines, Inc., purchase (portion), C. E. 
Hawthorne. 

* MC-F 3407—Lee Shalhope, et al., control, 
Mid-American Truck Lines, Ine., pur- 
chase (Portion)—Boyd Truck Lines, Inc. 

soak" repeals Ala.—State Comm.—ZJt. 


* MC 39363, Sub. 1—McLendon Motor Freight 
Service, Union Springs, Ala., common car- 
rier application. 

April 8—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 108107—Lenny’s Trucking, North Hale- 
don, N. J., contract carrier application. 

MC 31024, Sub. ae Storage, Inc., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC 95180, Sub. 5—Smolowitz Bros., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., contract carrier application. 
April 8—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington St. 

—Examiner Konigsberg: 
BY scons Products Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. 
eta 


April 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Exam- 
iner Jackson: 
MC 10874, Sub. 3—Airline Household Stages, 
— N. J., common carrier applica- 
on. 
MC 93789, Sub. 2—Wesley Stillwell, Media, 
Pa.. common carrier application. 
MC 107747—E. A. Austin, Philadelphia, Pa., 
common carrier. application. 
April 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Carter: 
ee ae States Gypsum Co. vs. B. & 


. et al. 
29405—-National Gypsum Co. vs. Arcade & 
Attica et al. 
April 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Weems: 
1. & S. 5460—Classification rating. ice cream 
eere’s and dishes. 
April 9—Chicago, I!1.—Sherman Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Parker: 
MC 27970, Sub. 3—Chicago Express, Inc., 
New York, ie < 


April 9—Houston, Tex.—Lamar Hotel—ZJt. 
Bd, 77: 


* MC 42000, Sub. 2—Bates Truck Line, Hou- 
ston, Tex., common carrier application. 

* MC 107965, Sub. 2—F. L. Stokes, Texas 
City, Tex., contract carrier application. 
April 9—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Ex- 

aminer Cunningham: 
MC 43267, Sub. 4—Mohawk Coach Lines, 
Inc., Little Ferry, N. J. 
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on 


Address 


Dothan, Alabama 





Industrial Sites 


Jhe Bay Line! 


at several places on The Bay Line. Practically un- 
limited quantities of soft, fresh water; timber for 
plants manufacturing newsprint or Kraft paper, 
pulpboard, veneering, plastics or any other products 
of the forest; excellent facilities for both foreign 
and domestic distribution. Unlimited power at low- 
est rates. Abundance of native-born help. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


H. H. SIMMS, G. T. M. 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay Railway 





















April 14— 
April 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Exam- April 10—Washington, D. C.— Examiner Bd. 17 
iner Jackson: Glover: # MC 4097: 
C 108003—H. P. Rauback, Philadelphia, 1. & S. 5482—Defluorinated phosphate in Co., S! 
Pa., common carrier application. : southern territory. plicati 
MC 108046—M. Goldstein, Philadelphia, Pa., April 11—Louisville, Ky. — Kentucky Hotel— Apri | 
contract carrier applicati on. Examiner Winson Bd. 13 
MC 108055 — Oliver’s .Express, Palmyra. * MC-F 3400—Edwin Nichols Yeary, purchase §* MC +08¢ 
N. J.. common carrier anplication (portion), Huey Motor Express. contra 
eee ee April 11—Milwaukee, Wis.—Fed. Bldg.—It ee 
MC F-2413—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.. . MC 1867 
control; Frisco Transportation Co., pur- . Sai taahinons Win?” eee een aport, Kings 
chase, Righter Trucking Co., Inc. Hontieu P cation 
April 9—Schenectady, N. Y.—Fed. Bldg.— Pp : : MC 1081 
Examiner Konigsberg: April 11—Milwaukee, Wis.—Fed. Bldg.—2Jt. cock, 
29688—F. D. Croce and Co., Inc. vs. N. Y. Bd. 95: ; : April 14— 
C. et al. * MC 43038, Sub. 333—Commercial Carriers, St. al 
29694—-Oneonta Fruit Co., Inc., vs. D. & H. Inc., Detroit, Mich.,; common carrier ap- §+ mc 7977 
April cee, D. C.—Examiner Dish- plication. keeps: 
man il 11—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Jt, cation 
W-335, Sub. 2—C. G. Willis, extension, auto- Apres 119: age Aprid™ 14— 
mobiles. ; MC 3705, Sub. 12—Westwood Transportation merce 
April $—Washington, D. C.—Argument: Lines, Inc., Little Ferry, N. J., common § 29545—1 
aaa ne Co. vs. Aberdeen and carrier application. April. 14— 
ockfish et al. : ; ; , Jt... 
ines April 11—Washington, D. ‘C.—Argument: 
eet om * = ee Chemical Co. vs. * Finance 11484—D. S. S. & A., reorganiza- ers: 
29401, Sub. 2—Swift and Co. vs. Aberdeen tion.  Bagril 14 
and Rockfish et al. April a Pa.—Hotel Traylor—Ex- Jt. Bi 
Electric Ry. Docket 2— th Brookl y. aminer Jackson: ¢ 
Co... be gtcapee- oho Sed MC 81412, Sub. 14—Valley Transfer and |‘ ™$, 1° 
April 9—Washington D. C.—Examiner Sharp: Storage, Allentown, Pa., common carrier f gyi) 14- 
|. & S 5458—Refrigeration, potatoes from application. —Ex: 
Southeast. ; MC Ly san ho play Brower. Reading, Pa., §, MC 876 
ee poe! contract carrier applieation. ! 
oe ee, iil.—Sherman Hotel—Ex Mc 48754, Sub. 4—D. J. Frantz, Coplay, tect P. 
Pa., contract carrier application. Berr 
MC 72140, Sub. 14—Shippers Dispatch, Inc., * MC 1344, Sub. 2—Union Transfer Co. of Al- 29681 
South Bend, Ind., common carrier applica- lentown, Pa., Allentown, Pa., common car- O et 
tion. rier application. April 14— 
Ace’, We caeage, lil.—Sherman Hotel—ZJt. April 14—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Ex- W-376, 
igsb ; 

* MC 14478, Sub. 1—Poole Transfer, Musca- 2oeyd City of gsberg: vs. N. Y. C. Poort 
tine, Ia:, common carrier application. arp sey U Ss. CtL—It. Ba. amin 
a me? April 1 aredo, Tex.— _ 

Mik igs TT veel 3 ckgraitehcsamrce MC 108290—Lozano 5 paneer. se Laredo, a yy 
= 1 Tex., common carrier application. a. 4 

gy tn Es Co Neen te . ae MC 108085—Victory Transfer Co., Laredo, sath ie 
mon carrier application. . Tex., common carrier application. *MC 10 
April 10—Schenectad N. Y¥.—Fed. Bldg.— MC 108086—Gateway Transfer, Laredo, Tex., Burli 
Examiner Konigs erg: common carrier application. eatio 
29650-Simmons Machine Tool Corp. vs. D. MC 108310—Santos Transfer Co., Laredo, April 15 
& H. et al. Tex., common carrier application. St.— 
April 10—Washington, D. C.—Argument: MC 108311—San Martin Trucking Co., La- 1.&@s 
W-367 — Waterways Transportation, Inc., redo, Tex., common carrier application. Ps 
contract carrier application. * MC 108441—Auto Transportes del Norte, § apriy 15- 
W-64—Russell V. Warner and George H. Mexico City, D. F. Mexico, common car- —Ex 
Tamble, contract carrier application. rier application. * MC 46 
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April 14—Milwaukee, Wis.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd. 17: 


* MC 40978, Sub. 4—Chair City Motor Express 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

Apri .4-——withwaukee, Wis.—Fed. Bldg.—2Jt. 
Bd. 13: 


*MC .08023—R. A.. Voight, Ashippun, Wis., 
contract carrier application. 

April 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC 18678, Sub. 2—White Star Transfer Co., 
Kingston, N. Y., common carrier .appli- 
cation. 

MC 108126, Sub. 1—McGranaghan Taxi, Han- 
cock, N. Y., common carrier application. 

April 14—New York, N, Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Jt. Bd. 191: 

* MC 79774, Sub«{6—Austin’s Express, Pough- 
keepsie,- N. Y., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April” 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chamber of Com- 
merce Kms.—bxaminer Wilkins: 

29545—-Mesta Machine Co. vs. L. V. et al. 

April 14—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond— 
Jt. Bd. 108: 

* MC 3799, Sub. 7—Elliott Motor Lines, Win- 
chester, Va., common carrier application. 

April 14—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond— 
Jt. Bd. 68: 

*MC 108118—Keely Freight Line, Church 
View, Va., common carrier application. 
April 14—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. Bldg. 

—Examiner Linn: 

* MC 8768, Sub. 5—Security Storage & Van 
Co., Ine., New Orleans, La. 

April 14—Washington, D. C. — Examiner 


Berry: 
os" eel Fork Railroad Co. vs. B. & 
. et al. 
April 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gray: 
W-376, Sub. 3 — Pan- Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., extension, Baltimore. 

April 15—Milwaukee, Wis.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Parker: 

MC 107645—Midland Coach Lines, Burling- 
ton, Wis. 

April 15—Milwaukee, Wis.—Fed. Bldg. Jt. 
Bd. 96: : 

* MC 107645, Sub. 1—Midland Coach Lines, 
Burlington, Wis., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 15—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

1. & S. M-2724—Wearing apparel, from and 
to New York City. 

April 15—Norfolk, Va.—U. S. P. O. & Ct. Rm. 
—Examiner Peterson: 

* MC 46008, Sub. 6—A. R. Butler Motor Line, 
Carrsville, Va., common carrier applica- 


tion. 

April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 93: 

MC 70451, Sub. 47—-Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 192: 


MC 70451, Sub. 50 — Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 43: 
MC 70451, Sub. 52 — Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
Aprit 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Ba. Si: 
MC 70451, Sub. 53 — Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 126: 
MC 70451, Sub. 54—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelie— 
Jt. Bd. 92: 
MC 70451, Sub. 55—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Ine., Omaha, Neb. 


April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 21: 
MC 70451, Sub. 56—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 


April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Ba. 52: 
MC 70451, Sub. 59—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 


April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 31: 
MC 70451, Sub. 62—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Inec., Omaha, Neb. 
il 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Jt. Bd. 146: 
MC 70451, Sub. 64—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
ate he ea Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 


t. ; Se 
MC 70451, Sub. 69—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
April 15—Omaha, Neb.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Examiner Brooks: 

MC 70451, Subs. 43 and 44—Watson Bros. 
Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
April 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Wit- 
ters and Smith: : 
29670—Increased per diem charge on freight 

cars. 
April 45—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Weems: 
|. & §.°5466 (2nd supplemental)—Charges 
for loading and unloading carload freight. 





1. & S. 5466—Charges for loading and un- 
loading carload freight. 
1. & S. 5466 (ist supplemental)—Charges for 
loading and unloading carload freight. 
April 15—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 120: 
MC 107968, Sub. 1— Baltimore Solomons 
Freight Line, Aberdeen, Md., common 
carrier application. 
April. 15—Washingion, D. C.—Examiner Ches- 
eldine: 
* Fourth Section Application 22476 — Wood- 
pulp from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Waterville, 


e, 
April 15—Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Wyo. Valley 
Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Jack- 


son: 
MC 93384, Sub. 4—B. E. Grove, Northum- 
berland, Pa. 


April 16—-Laredo, Tex.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 77: 

* MC 108362—Linea de Coches—Salon del 
Norte S. C. L., Mexico City, D. F., Mex- 
co, common carrier application. 

at “Oy acne Wis.—State Comm.—Jt. 


* MC 14232, Sub. 5—Kliebenstein Transfer 
Line, Platteville, Wis., common carrier ap- 
plication. 
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April 16—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Jt. 
Bd. 3: 


MC 86772, Sub. 2—Irv Mountain Line, New 

York, N. Y., common carrier application. 

April 16 — Washington, D. C. — Examiner 
Glover: 

‘Fourth Section Application 22438 as amend- 
ed—Citrus fruits from Florida to Trunk 
Line and New England Territories. 

April 17—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Exam- 
iner Yardley: 

1. & S. M-2734—Non acceptance shipments 
moving order notify. 

April 17—Madison, Wis.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Parker: 


MC 62069, Sub. 4—Waupun Dray Line, Wau- 


pun, Wis., common carrier application. 

April 17—Madison, Wis. — State Comm.—Jt. 
Bd. 13: 

* MC 52995, Sub. 4— Waupun Dray Line, 
Waupun, Wis., contract carrier applica- 
tion. 

* MC 57641, Sub. 8—Cardinal Lines, Inc., 
Janesville, -Wis., common carrier appli- 
cation. 





d Wentworth Ave. 


90th St. an 


Phone: 
victory 6000 
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Help Wanted 


ACCOUNTANT-OFFICE MANAGER, experienced in I. C. C. system 
of accounts, commercial warehousing, distribution, household goods 
storage, long-distance moving. Permanent position with good salary, 
opportunity for advancement, with old established Connecticut firm. 
Write in confidence, stating age, experience, family status and any 
other pertinent information. Address Box 625, Traffic World, Chicago 
Office. 





YOUNG MALE STENOGRAPHERS 
WANTED 


Many of the country’s Executives started as male stenographers 
—recommended by many as a stepping stone to higher commer- 
cial and executive positions. 


A large National brokerage organization can use several young 
male stenographers in various cities throughout the USA and 
Canada. 


All of our managers have risen from our own ranks and there is 
a very good future for the applicants we place. 


Address Box 626 
TRAFFIC WORLD, Chicago Office 


Situations Wanted 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC Manager, age 43, experienced in handling 
all phases of traffic. Rate adjustments, warehousing, materials handling, 
truck operations and rate and claim procedures. 15 years in present 
position and still employed. Desire to change to position as traffic man- 
ager or assistant with progressive organization. Locate anywhere. Ref- 


erences and full details on request. Address Box 616, Traffic World, 
Chicago Office. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 32, wide experience rates, rate adjust- 
ments, claims, etc., desires position industrial traffic department. Pres- 
ently employed rate department Class I railroad. Address Box 610. 
Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


WIDELY KNOWN contact man with following in Middlewest- 
California; also handle rates, operations, supervision motor-forwarder. 
Profit producing record; references. Earning $4800 yearly, interested 
greater opportunity. Address Box 630, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


EXECUTIVE TRAFFIC Position Wanted: Age 36; college trained; 
14 years rail and industrial; heavy experience petroleum traffic; I. C. C. 
practitioner. Address Box 604. Traffic World. Chicago Office. 

COLLEGE GRAD. TRANSPORTATION, employed Motor Line, de- 
sire change to this or other branch of field. Will train. Address Box 
620, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


CONNECTICUT RESIDENT, Technical and Transportation training, 
Local and Long Distance truck experience. Well acquainted transpor- 
tation and distribution problems throughout State. Location Connecti- 
cut. Address Box 619, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 





CAPABLE TRAFFIC PERSONNEL 
Mr. Employer: 


Why not take advantage of the nationwide free placement service 
maintained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC for our 
graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men for any type of position, in- 
cluding General Traffic Managers with many years of experience and 
training, as well as young, ambitious, recent graduates who can be 
developed as understudies for positions of responsibility. 


Also included are specialists in many different phases of Traffic— 
Practitioners—Tariff Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as well 
as men with varying degrees of experience in Rates—Routes—Transit— 
Demurrage—Storage—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any and al] du- 
ties in a Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to 


Placement Manager 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
Educational Division of the TRAFFIC WORLD 
14 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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March, 2! 





Classified 


The only weekly market place in print covering the 
entire field of transportation and distribution for 
those who have services, materials, equipment, etc., 
to buy or sell. 


Situations Wanted (Continued) 


PERSONNEL: Well qualified Labor Relations and Personnel Man- 
ager seeks position with established trucking firm. Age 38, LLB, years 
of successful experience. Address Box 628, Traffic World, Chicago 
Office. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC Executive, age 44, desires change. 
trial Firm, Trade Association, etc. Middlewest, Southwest, or Pacific 
Coast. 12 years’ experience all phases transit, rates, routing, claims, 
fleet management leased equipment, rate committee and regulatory 
commission procedure. Address Box 612, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


Indus- 





TRAFFIC MANAGER desires change. 25 years experience ranging 
from single plant operation to supervision national organization. Pro- 
ficient in rates, routes, procurement and expediting, storage and dis- 
tribution. Wide acquaintance among carrier executives. Legal and 
business management education. ICC Practitioner. Address Box 627, 
Traffic World, Chicago Office. 





TRANSPORTATION SPECIALIST, currently employed, desires 
change. Twenty-four years commercial and carrier experience, rate 
adjustments, claims, consolidation, general transportation problems. 
Versatile, cost-minded, co-operative. Address Box 629, Traffic World, 
Chicago Office. 





TRANSPORTATION EXECUTIVE, expeditor and traffic supervisor. 
Twenty-two (22) years’ experience—desirous of making change. Thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of transportation—resourceful with ex- 
ceptional ability for full co-ordination of all departments. Salary sec- 
ondary. What have you to offer? Address Box 621, Traffic World, 
Chicago Office. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER, 25 years’ experience. Especially qualified to 
co-ordinate with Sales. Desires connection with industrial or commer- 
cial firm. Traffic Grad. 2 yrs. Univ., age 46, S. E. Wisconsin. Address 
Box 603, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 


TRAFFIC MAN, 40, broad experience carrier, industry, assn. Reg. 
ICC Pract. Expert rates, procedure; be consultant, edit, manage traffic 
fully or act tech. ass’t to exec. Address Box 623, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago Office. 


9 YRS. EXPERIENCE, all phases including labor relations, large 
midwest motor common carrier. 3 yrs. assistant traffic manager manu- 
facturing plant. Capable handling all phases export traffic. Prefer 
south or southwest. 34 yrs. old—married—college graduate. Present 
salary $4500.00. Address Box 624, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 





Educational Courses 





I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS COURSE. Understandable. 80% my stu- 
dents admitted. Covers Acts. History, evidence, practice, quizzes, forms. 
200 leading cases. Suitable for groups or individuals. Study for 10 days; 
if not satisfied, money refunded. $15.00. J. H. Tedrow, 1028 Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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\dvertising 


Reader ads—$1.00 a line, minimum three lines. 
Classified display—$15 a column inch. Write for 
6 time, 26 time, and 52 time classified display 
discount rates. 








Educational Courses (Continued) 





1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical, authentic I. C. law 
course available by mail. Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or those 
qualified to prepare for practice. Includes Freight Forwarder Act. 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Wanted 


BOUND SET I. C. C. Reports—Complete except for Finance Vol- 
umes. Address Box 615, Traffic World, Chicago Office. 











WANTED—Motor Carrier Operating Rights from and to Boston 
Commercial Zone; Mass. or New England points; general or specific 
commodities. Address Northeastern Truck Bureau, 45 Milk St., Boston 
9, Mass. 


Business Opportunity 


AN UNUSUAL Business Opportunity. Established New York City 
Corporation who specialize in setting up Traffic Departments, selecting 
Traffic Managers and furnishing Consulting Freight Traffic Service. 
Present continuing contracts assured five figures income. One-half 
interest for sale, minimum price $25,000.00. Will discuss with principals 
ONLY. Write for appointment. Address Box 611, Traffic World, Chicago 
Office. 


Special Services 


FREIGHT BILLS audited. Nation-wide service for all territories. 
Our charge 50% actual recoveries. We specialize in large corporation 
recheck work. Write for details. TRANSPORTATION AUDIT BUREAU, 
P. O. Drawer H, Channing, Texas. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 
EARL ROY, Manager - 


Serving the Shippers of 
THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST in 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- * 
bama, Georgia, Florida; also National firms in Chicago, Ill., and 
Newark, N. J., and elsewhere. We are operating at capacity. No 
clients solicited. No help wanted. Best wishes to all our friends and 
clients. 408 Vincent Bldg., P. O. Box 1344, New Orleans 10, La. 





For Sale 





UNIVERSAL SERVICE STATION TOOLS: Dandy 10 Piece Set; 
Adjustable Wrench, Battery Post Cleaner, Hexnut Plier, Terminal 
Cleaner Spreader, Terminal, Terminal Puller, Diagonal Cutters, Needle- 
hose Pliers, Waterpump Pliers, Screw-drivers, Drain Plug Wrench and 
Regular Pliers. $19.85. Also Uniform Cap, Pants and Shirt, $9.85 Set. 
Remit today. New catalog free. UNIVERSAL TOOL COMPANY HAS IT. 
1527 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Pitney Bowes Model RG Postal Machine. Practically 
hew. $300. Pitney Bowes Model J Postal Machine. Good condition. $150. 


ee Delivery. Cash. Address Box 622, Traffic World, New York 
ce, 





















For Sale (Continued) 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


31—50-Ton, All-Steel, Twin Hopper Cars, built 1918, 


Cast Steel Bolsters and Side Frames. 


35—50-Ton, 43-Ft., Composite Gondola Cars, built 
1923, Cast Steel Bolsters and Side Frames. 


These cars just released from revenue service. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 years' experience 
13450 S. meer at pag aE 33, Ilinois 
‘*ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 









LOCOMOTIVES 


2—80-Ton, Diesel Electric Locomotive. T 
fort 48,000 lbs. I. C. C. Operating Condition. Standard Gauge. 


2—100-Ton, 0-8-0, Coal Fired Steam Locomotives. Tractive Ef- 
fort 45,000 lbs. Built 1920. ICC Condition. 


1—145-Ton, 0-10-0, Coal Fired Steam Locomotive, Tractive Effort 
68,850 lbs. Built 1925. ICC Condition. 


-—— 0-4-0, Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive, Standard 
uge. 


1—30-Ton, Davenport Besler, Gasoline Electric, Standard Gauge, 
Good Condition. A Real Bargain. 


1—50-Ton, Davenport-Besler, Diese] Electric, 300 H.P. Tractive 
Effort 40,000 lbs. Standard Gauge. ICC Condition. 

1—38-Ton, 0-4-0, Coal Fired Steam Switcher, 36” Gauge. 

1—15-Ton, Whitcomb, Gasoline, Standard Gauge. 

2—80-Ton, 0-6-0 Coal Fired Steam Locomotive. ICC Condition. 

1—8-Ton, Vulcan, 0-4-0. Standard Gauge. 


1—82-Ton, American, 0-6-0, Sad Tank, Coal Fired Steam 
Locomotive, Code Boiler, S ard Gauge. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 years' experience 
13450 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


0-4-4-0, Tractive Ef- 


"ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 






FREIGHT CARS—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


150—50-Ton, All Steel Ore Type Hopper Car 
11—Caboose, 8-Wheel, Steel Underframe 
3—Dump, Western, 20-Yard, Automatic Air, Rift Door 
3—Dump, Western, 20-Yard, Automatic Air, Drop Floor 
5—Dump, K & J, 20-Yard, Automatic Air, Lift Door 
15—Dump, Clark, 30-Yard, Drop Door 


5—Dump, Western, 30-Yard, Automatic Air, Lift Door 
4—Dump, Magor, 20-Yard, Automatic Air, Lift Door 


7—Box, 50-Ton, 50-Ft., Automobile, All-Steel 

9—Box, 50-Ton, 40-Ft., Single Sheathed 
12—Box, 40-Ton, 50-Ft., Single Sheathed 

3—Box, 40-Ton, 40-Ft., Single Sheathed 
11—Gondola, 70-Ton, 46-Ft., All Steel 

8—Gondola, 50-Ton, 41-Ft., All Steel 

11—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. 

1—Flat Car, 50-Ton, 40-Ft. 

1—Flat Car, 50-Ton, 41-Ft. 

2—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 38-Ft. 

6—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 48-Ft., Located in New Jersey. 
1—Baggage Car, 60-Ft., All Steel 

1—Passenger Car, 52-Ft., All Steel 

20—Pullman Coaches, Steel Underframe, Steel Sheathed 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


42 years' experience 
13450 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
"*ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 
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We never load trucks 


like this for be 


perfect shipping.» jo f 









oe 


Dresses from New York — Furniture from Grand Rapids 


— Cameras from Rochester 


You'd get a big kick out of seeing a truck with “glass 
sides”. Because you would see . . . under one roof... 
an array of merchandise that looks like a rolling 
department store. Everything you can think of is 
shipped ALL or PART of the way by truck! 


HOW DOES THIS AFFECT YOU? 
You can have what you want, when and where you 
want it, cheaper—because no other transportation 
system in America moves goods so quickly, so eco- 
nomically. 

But that’s not all! For the fun of it, fill in these 
sentences and see how close you come to the right 
answers. (Answers printed at bottom of next column.) 
Don’t peek! (1) Trucks move ....% of farm products 


YOU CAN DO 1% 





trucks were 





Refrigerators from Dayton 


everything that is Loose at Both Ends Rolls by Truck! 


from farms. (2) Philadelphia gets ....% of its live 
poultry by truck. (3) .... large cities get ALL their 
milk by truck. (4) Chicago gets ....% of its butter by 
truck. (5) Trucks carry ....% of all the beef in America. 
(6) There are ............ trucks in use today! 

Remember these amazing facts the next time you 
pass a truck on the highway. You can bet your hat 
that tomorrow you'll get even greater benefits as 
Motor Transport continues to grow! 


Answers: 
000°00S°S 3940 (9) %BC (C) 59S (H) SGh (€) £2%8G (Z) $%8G (1) 


tue AMERICAN TRUCKING wwoustev 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, BD. C. 
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